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Dedication 


This Gift of Love from Bapuji ( Bapu ki Prent Prasacli) is 
dedicated to Bapii. 

This is a collection of letters which Bapu wrote to me from 
time to time and also those which I wrote to him. The letters 
which Mahadcvbhai and t'thcrs wrote to me-as well as those I 
wrote to them have also been included in this collection for the 
reason that they were written under Gandhiji’s instructions, 
inspiration or with his consent. In fact, even the letters which 
1 wrote to them were all meant lor Bapu only. Therefore, 
considering all these as correspondence betw'een Bapu and 
myself, 1 ha\e included them in this publication since, if I were 
to exclude those letters, the entire connecting link would be 
broken. 

Most of Bapu letters are in Hindi. Whatever letters he 
wrote to me in English or on his behalf Mahadevbliai and others 
wrote in’English, have been -ranslatcd into Hindi and included 
in the Hindi edition of this collection. Similarly, now in English 
edition of this collection, the letters in Hindi have been rendered 
into English and included in this collection. 

This bunch of letters provides an incomparable opportunity 
to the people to study the mind of Bapu. They get education as 
well, for Bapu’s corresponde>,.'e covers an assoitment of many 
absorbing topics. What is of supreme importance is to unders- 
tand this fact that whatever exhortations or directions that one 
finds here, be they individual, political or ethico-religious, arc 
not just tliosc of a great man or Mahatma but of a saintly man 
and the outpourings of a friendly soul. As such tliey are useful 
in the life of the common man, edifying and wortliy of emulation 
by all in their daily life. 

At first, I had no intention of bringing out these in print; but 
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my daughter-in-law Sarala was very insistent. Her insistence 
appealed to me and so I acceded to it. This publication is the 
outcome of that. It is Durga Prasad Mandelia’s enthusiasm and 
labour that saw the book through the press. Pandit Viyogi Hari 
also gave several useful suggestions. 

The late Shri Sudhir Ranjan Das, retired Chief Justice of tbe 
Supreme Court of India, was a very old friend of mine. He read 
the entire correspondence and suggested that some letters which 
were of a personal nature might be excluded. Accordingly, 
certain letters have not been included in this publication. My 
friendship with Justice Das extended over an unbroken period of 
55 years : Such longstanding friendship is not something which 
comes by easily in life, even if one assiduously seeks it. 

Above all, I am extremely indebted to Kaka Saheb Kalelkar. 
He occupies a special place among the few surviving chosen 
co-workers of Gandhiji. He has laid me in a deep debt of grati- 
tude by writing the Foreword to this collection. 

The purpose of printing this collection is to help people in 
understanding Bapu’s heart — not the heart of a Mahatma but 
that of a human being. There is an added reason. Maybe, some 
hundred or two hundred years from now, this collection may 
become an invaluable treasure because the unfoldment of Bapu’s 
real life will begin only after a century or two. This is ray view. 

It is indeed God’s infinite mercy on me that I could become 
the recipient of Bapu's love in an abundant measure, that this 
relationship lasted 32 years, that I could learn a great deal from 
my association with him and that through him I could gain the 
friendship of great souls like Sardar Patel. Such is the bountiful 
grace of the Lord on me. I derive great contentment from the 
successful culmination of this venture because — 

The spotless standard of Yama’s troops 
Comes before my eyes be-dimmed by age 
And fighting a losing battle with diseases 
This mortal frame doth droop day by day. 



Preface 


Gandhiji was very regular in his correspondence. It was by 
this means alone that he was able to maintain a hearty relation 
with innumerable people and was able to inllucnce them to 
maintain high ideals in their lives. To enter with his heart into 
the individual life of the person with whom a relation was 
established and to help him in his development, having under- 
stood the individual’s ability, his special nature and its depth, 
were the peculiar features of his correspondence. Hence 
Gandhiji’s correspondence is as important as his writings and 
speeches. To understand the personality of Gandhiji, his cor- 
respondence is very useful. I have observed that his style of 
writing letters is also a typical one. Few world leaders have left 
behind them such a volume of correspondence as has Gandhiji. 

I have always had the feeling while reading Gandhiji’s cor- 
respondence that 1 was taking a dip in the sacred Ganges and 
sipping jts waters. Always it was a purifying and pleasant ex- 
perience for me to read h.s letters. The surrounding climate of 
its contents is purifying, ufc-sustaining and soothing. 

Because of this 1 was very happy when Shri Ghanshyamdasji 
sent to me the entire bunch of his correspondence with Gandhiji. 
I began reading it with immense enthusiasm. As 1 went on read- 
ing, it became clear to me that this correspondence is not 
merely confined to the letu:.> exchanged between Ghanshyam- 
dasji and Gandhiji but also includes those exchanged between 
the late Mahadevbhai Dcsai, who was a close friend of 
Gandhiji, and Ghanshyamdasji. Apart from these, there is the 
correspondence with other friends of Gandhiji, many leaders 
and workers of the nation. Viceroys and politicians. There is 
also a description of their interviews. In short, a valuable 
history of the present times is to be found here. 
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Seeing this, I exclaimed, “Ah, if only this material had come 
into my hands live years ago!” 

Today, lam 91. I am becoming increasingly forgetful. I go 
on forgetting so easily many a valuable fact. I have to record 
with sorrow today I am not able to dive so deep into this cor- 
respondence as T would have been able to, had this material 
reached my hands five years‘ earlier. Yet I feel that the basic 
structure of my thinking on fundamental ideals has not 
changed in me. It is with its aid that I dare plunge into this 
ocean. 

Before the year 1915, our people had experimented with 
several solutions for the attainment of Independence. We adop- 
ted the use of extremist methods. We also tried the path of 
petitions and praters. We made efforts to make industrial 
progress. We started social reform movements for reforming 
society. Wc also fervently increased our faith in religion, Wc 
trod the path of swadeshi and boycott. Also we used bombs 
and pistols. We, Indians, tried with devotion, all those solutions 
that occurred to us or were suggested to us for the gaining of 
swaraj. Yet there was neither swaraj near at hand nor there 
was to be found a ray of hope. Some of (uir efforts, instead of 
rcmo\ing the British Empire, only helped in strengthening it 
much more. The whole country was in utttcr despair when in 
1915, Gandhiji returned to India from South Africa. 

In South Africa where there was no Indian Government, 
nor Indian environment, Gandhiji with the help of uneducated, 
almost uncultured and hapless Indians, started a powerful 
satyagraha campaign and reaped success in it. We had heard 
and read about the activities of this leader of action, Gandhiji, 
and his new experiment. As soon as he returned to India, 
Gandhiji toured from the Himalayas to Rameshwaram, explain- 
ing to the people his vision of salyagraha. Those to whom 
swaraj was a cause were attracted towards him. Soon the heart 
beats of Gandhiji had their echo in the pulse of the people and 
both were tuned to the same wave length. The entire country, 
without the least hesitation, was ready to follow him. Gandhiji 
became a great representative of Indian culture and India’s 
aspirations. He spoke the language of sacrifice, restraint and 
magnanimity which was also the confident language of the 
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Indian masses. The nation, seeing his uncommon humility and 
extra-ordinary sclf-confidence, became confident that he would 
surely achieve something. 

Even as all rivc.s empty themselves into the ocean, becom- 
ing one with it, so too, all of us who dreamed of swaraj despite 
our different mental make-up, different backgrounds and diffe- 
rent ways of life, went, and joined him. We gladly accepted his 
leadership and fully played our role in the activities directed 
by him. 

Among the chosen few close workers who came in contact 
with Gandhiji at that time, the place of Shri Ghanshyamdasji is 
a special one. 

This e\cr}body knows that Shri Ghanshyamdasji is one of 
the few wealthy men of India. His primary field of work has 
always been in the industry. This too people know that he earned 
well and spent his wealth for good causes with open arms. 
Whenever there was need for money, Gandhiji without hesita- 
tion conveyed his desire to Shti Ghanshyamdasji who respon- 
ded forthwith. Of the manv sayings of Gandhiji, the following 
is very important: “The wealthy should not consider them- 
selves to be masters of their wealth, but consider themselves as 
trustees and use it for the wcllarc of the society. Having the 
feeling that the wealth of the society is with him and that he 
is it'* trustee, the weallhy person sliould spend his wealth.” 
Though, in principle, hri Birlaji did not accept this teaching 
of Gandhiji ^hc had taken this to his heart. The educational 
institutions, charitable guest hov.es and hospitals that arc to 
be found all over India in the na.ae of the Birias are standing 
testimony to this. Apait from his owm institutions, there are 
many others in the country that arc run mainly from the 
chaiities of the Birias. Almost all the institutions of Gandhiji 
have been benefited from the w'calth of Shii Ghanshyamdasii. 
Perhaps none, apart from late 'alalji Bajaj, had contiibutcd 
so much to the Institutions ofGandhiji as Shri Ghanshyamdasji. 
There is a famous story. 

Gandhiji had come to Delhi. During the same period, 
Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore also had reached Delhi to make 
collections for his Visva Bharati. Gurudev organised a pro- 
gramme of dance and music at different places and at the end 
of the programme asked for donations from the people. Gandhiji 
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felt unhappy on hearing this. That such a famous person as 
Tagore, in his old age, just to seek donations and that too a 
mere Rs. 60,000 was forced to go about organising programmes 
of dance and music was something which Gandhiji could not 
bear. He suddenly remembered Ghanshyamdasji. Gandhiji sent 
a message to him through Shri Mahadevbhai Desai that six of 
the rich men should each contribute Rs. 10,000 to Gurudev and 
save India from a sense of shame. It is needless to say that Shri 
Birlaji contributed the whole amount as a secret donation to 
Gurudev and made him carefree. 

Not only did Gandhiji receive donations from Birlaji for 
his institutions but he made Birlaji contribute to others’ causes 
as well. Who these persons were to whom Gandhiji made 
Birlaji give donations and to what extent Birlaji offered his 
wealth at the feet of Gandhiji will be known from this collection 
of his letters. 

In a way, really this was a unique revelation of the relation 
between Gandhiji and Birla. 

But one should not think that giving donations liberally 
was the only relation of Birlaji with the activities of Gandhiji. 

There were two streams of work — both impoilant — which 
Gandhiji had placed befpre the people, for getting swaraj. 
One was the constructive stream and the other political. 

Gandhiji found that the high-low strata of society which 
was fundamental and the feeling of ‘myself and himself’ which 
was favoured by the cultural group were the two important 
factors on which the entire superstructure of Indian society 
rested. The result was that though peace, health and the prin- 
ciple of co-existence were to be found in our social life, yet we 
have been incapable of preserving national unity and indepen- 
dence. The entire history of India is a proof of this weakness 
of ours. 

It was the chief aim of the constructive activities of Gandhiji 
to remove this our national weakness of the present and to 
create a new society full of life and all-round development in the 
future. Gandhiji placed before the nation 18 to 20 programmes 
such as Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of untouchability, develop- 
ment of khadi and village industries and the propagation of 
the national language, for the achievement of the above two 
ideals. He used to say that the fulfilment of the above pro- 
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gramme would be indeed complete independence. 

The programme chalked out was not one depending on 
servitude having its basis in charity and religion. It was a 
prophetic effort to unite India of the vast landscape consisting 
of many races, many faiths and many languages. Mental 
revolution leading to revolution of the life and from that to the 
total revolution in society was the programme chalked out. In 
this revolution Gandhiji gave a new meaning to old values. 

Shri Ghanshyamdasji recognising the revolutionary possi- 
bilities of this programme accepted it with all his heart. Many 
letters in this collection reveal to us the deep faith of Birlaji in 
Hindu-Muslim unity and in the eradication of untouchability, 
and the efforts he made to bring them to success. If he had any 
difference of opinion with Gandhiji, it was perhaps to some 
extent about the economics of khaddar. In tl^s he maintains 
his own individual opinion. Yet it attracts our attention that 
though having an independent opinion, he like a dedicated 
soldier, was spinning with the wheel. Not only this, he took the 
vow of khadi. Gandhiji was impressed with this nature of 
Birlaji, which loved discipline. To show his joy, Gandhiji 
presented Birlaji with a special type of spinning-wheel. He 
praised the thread spun b\ Birlaji and asked him not to abandon 
the sacred work which he had started. 

Gandhiji had a spc(^’alitv or distinction He quickly recog- 
nised the good of men and made full use of them for the 
welfare of the nation. Gandhiji had more confidence in us 
than we had in ourselves. Whue moulding us, he made our 
weak faith strong. In the end, he was able to extract from us 
more work than was possible otherwise. 

Though a rich man, Ghansh>amdasji was not affected by 
the illusion of wealth. Gandhiji had recognised this. He also 
hado bserved the skill of Birlaii in managing worldly affairs. 
To help him in the development t»l his personality, Gandhiji 
had shown him a path and in this we see the light thrown by a 
prophetic educationalist on many big and small aspects of the 
all-round human personality. This is a special characteiistic 
of Gandhiji’s letters. 

More important than this is the fact that a picture of the 
modest, spotless life of Ghanshyamdasji can be seen in this 
collection. 
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It was no wonder that Ghanshyamdasji was attracted towards 
Gandhiji. Observing Gandhiji’s dedication to religion, his 
forthright straight path and also the intensity of his search for 
truth, he became Gandhiji’s best devotee. Birlaji considered it 
his duty to take on his shoulders the burden of any responsi- 
bility which Gandhiji had laid. And he fulfilled it with a full 
heart. 

But he had dedicated himself enthusia'^tically and with a full 
heart to the political work of Gandhiji. Tn this collecth^n of 
letters we are able to sec the inside story of those events that 
happened behind the curtain between Gandhiji and the govern- 
ment at that time. The da^s of those times were such that 
something or the other was always happening in the camp of 
Gandhiji which created history. Ghanshyamdasji had a special 
and deep interest in this aspect of Gandhiji’s activities. Having 
given his close attention to every small or big thing that occurred, 
by degrees he was considered to be one among the chosen few 
who knew well the political mind of Gandhiji. Soon he projected 
himself with confidence before the English statesmen as a reliable 
interpreter of the political mind of Gandhiji. He consideredit 
his responsibility to convey to the English statesmen the way 
Gandhiji’s mind worked and also he conveyed to Gandhiji the 
mind of the English statesmen. It was a self-imposed task which 
he accomplished with uncommon dexterity and success. 

In this book the picture that presents itself to our mind of 
Ghanshyamdasji in a special way is that of a skilled statesman. 
This reminds us of Lord Krishna who went to the darbar hall of 
the Kauravas for a peaceful solution (of the demand of the 
Pandavas). 

Having gone through this correspondence that went on for 
nearly 32 years, my first impulse was to advise Birlaji to divide 
it into three separate books. In the first one, only the corres- 
pondence between him and Gandhiji was to be included. How 
Gandhiji dived deeply into the many problems of his day, how 
he understood the subtle nature of each problem, how he showed 
the path to his personal followers and lastly how he showered 
his love on them, all these could be clearly seen by us from this 
part. 

In the second book, only the correspondence of Birlaji with 
late Mahadevbhai Desai was to be included. This would have 
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enabled us to enjoy the fragrance of the personal and intimate 
conversation between two close friends. 

In the third book, all the rest of the material could be 
included which may be important for history. 

On reconsideration, I felt that this should not be done. 
Whatever material is here should be published together in the 
order in which it is found. Well, the^ size of the book may 
increase. If so, it may be bound in two volumes. This is not a 
book wirilten for whiling away our leisure hour. This is an ocean 
which has a great historical value. When the future generations 
want to understand our times, then this source book would 
become \ery useful and interesting. Much material would be 
found packed in this book that would interest the students of 
history. This is a bunch of very valuable historical documents, 
who.se full worth only the future generations will know. 

To me, a Gandhi fan, this book has given transcendental joy. 

The credit goes to my young friend, Shri Ravindra KalelKar, 
due to whose labour I am able to write this preface at this age 
and in this state of health. 


Ajfcclionately yours. 
Respectful Vande Mataram of 
Kak.a Kalu kar 

c(^ I ejn ^ 
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Grosvenor House* 
Park Lanf, 
London, W. 1 , 
July 7, 1937 

MY DfiAR MAHADEVRHAI, 

Reuters just now phoned me that at the instance of Bapu 
the Working Committee had decided to accept office in the six 
provinces and I was simply overwhelmed with joy to hear this 
news. 1 have no doubt in my mind that Bapu has taken the 
correct decision and no one but Bapu alone could have done 
this. Of course 1 feel that demands have partially been met, but 
an ordinary politician would not have the courage to make any 
advance under such circumstances. However our trial begins 
now, and here again I have no doubt that with Bapifs guidance, 
the Congress will not onl> be the most successful ministry but 
we shall advance lovvards our goal. 

I know that Bapu by his instinct perhap'* realised the neces- 
sity of giving this advice at this stage. But all the same my 
vanity tickles me to believe that perhaps my letters might have 
made some contribution 'u i ifluencing Bapu’s mind. In any 
case, if I failed here in getting Bapu’s formula accepted, 1 can 
say to myself, even though it may not be true, that 1 succeeded 
with Bapu. 

Now tomorrow T am going to meet Loid Halifax and Sir 
rindlatcr Stewart and in a day or two, [ will again meet i.ord 
Zetland and Lord Lothian. I am thinking of meeting a few other 
statesmen befoic leaving this country. 1 am going to impress 
upon them that if it was difficult to gel the Congress in it would 
be still more difficult to retain them m and that if they did not 
play the game, the Congress would not stay in. 1 am going to 
impress upon them the necessity of a few of their statesmen 
visiting India while the Congress was in power. 

Let me tell you, although Rajaji’s letter shattered my hopes, 
that I was not quite unhopeful about the Congress accepting 
office. First your complete silence did kill my hopes. You know 
you have not written to me a singfe letter after my .arrival here 
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and I said to myself that this could not be accidental but was 
deliberate under the instructions of Bapu. And this could mean 
only one thing that you did not want to say anything about 
Bapu’s mind. Perhaps he wanted to wait until the Committee 
meeting at Wardha was over. 

When I saw Agatha receiving a copy of Bapu’s letter to 
Lothian and your own letter, of course, I put my own interpre- 
tation on their contents, but at the same time it made quite 
clear that the omission to write to me was deliberate, and it 
had its meaning. That sustained my hope and when Reuters 
today phoned me, I was very happy to know that Congress 
had decided to accept office, but I was not surprised. 

Now you should write to me what I should tell the people 
here. You should keep me fully informed so that 1 can do what 
is possible to do. 1 may tell you, as I said in my last letter, that 
although I did not succeed here, J have ‘impressed’ and I feel 
that this personal touch is going to be of great use in future. 

Also please tell Bapu that my health is splendid. In the 
beginning when I had not sufficient work to do, I tried to take 
a few lessons in fencing, but then gave them up as the wo: k 
increased. But I am taking plenty ot excicisc. Fencing is not a 
new thing to me because in my childhood 1 was not bad in lathi 
playing and wrestling and 1 just wanted to revive my old practice. 
But 1 think it is all useless. I am writing all this because I know 
it will amuse you. 

Youn sincerely, 
G. D. Birla 


Syt. Mahadf.vbhm Dfsai 
Wardii V 
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Grosvenor Housf, 
Park Lane, 
London, W. 1, 
July 8, 1937 

MY DFAR MAHADEVnHAI, 

I had a talk today with Lbrd Halifax and 1 impressed upon 
him tht great necessity of the Governors and the sei vices play- 
ing the game 1 told him that the Congress was not coming in 
j'lst to work the Constitution, but to advance towards their 
goal. Tiicy could do it either through Constitution or through 
direct action. For the time being, they Have dropped lirect 
action and have resorted to constitutionalism. If the Governors 
and the Services plavcd the game, then constitutionalism will 
prev.iil, otllcl\vl^e the Congress Wvmld be compelled again to 
resort to direct action. Statcsimmship demanded that Gover- 
nors and the Services were made awaie of the intentions of the 
I'arliamcnt that they had to play the game. 

He assured me on this point ancl said, ''I had told you this 
before also and wish to tell you again that on this score you 
need not at all fear. Lnglish character is such that it would 
adapt itself to the new conditions immediately. Perhaps Indians 
in services may take a little longi'r time, but not the Lnglishmen.” 

Perhaps you know that Bapu once told me at Teethal that 
after the accx^Hance of ininistiy, he would himself ask for an 
interview with Lord Linlithgow in c >nnection with his proposed 
visit to the Frontier. When I mentioned this to Halifax, he was 
very pleased and said that he was sure that Lord Linlithgow 
too would be pleased to see Bapu and he hoped that there 
would be no difficulty about his plaii^. 

i told him that the question of Frontier was not so impor- 
tant as the question that Lord Linlithgow should now take ad- 
vantages of Bapu’s interview with him and establish bonds of 
personal friendship. 

I warned him that the Congress regime was not going to be 
a smooth sailing. There »vouId be difficulties off and on and if 
Lord Linlithgow knew Bapu, he could always call on his advice 
which would be immensely helpful. He knew this and said that 
he bad no doubt that Linlithgow would take the advantage of 
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establishing personal friendship with Bapu. I think Bapu per- 
haps now make his plans ahead. 

I was very much interested to note the contents of Bapu’s 
letter to Lothian in which he invited him to go to India. I too 
had spoken to him a few days ago on the same matter and I 
understand, that he is giving serious attention to this. 1 men- 
tioned this to Halifax and said that not only Lothian but others 
also should go so that they could come in greater touch. I 
suggested the names of Lansbury and Churchill. He liked the 
idea. He said that apart from establishing personal friendship, 
they could be a sort of interpreters and could explain the British 
intentions to the Congress and vice versa. 

This afternoon 1 again saw Sir Fnidlater Stewart. I discussed 
the same points with him as I did with Lord Halifax and his 
replies to them were more or less the same as those of Lord 
Halifax. I will also meet Zetland and press on him the same 
things that I have been tolling to others, and if J receive some 
new matter from you, I wiU put that also before friends here. 

Before 1 leave, I may have the opportunity of seeing the 
Prime Minider also. I hope you will keep me well posted and if 
anything more has to be dune before I leave, you should write 
to me. 

Last night i was dining with Sir George and Lady Schuster 
and had a very interesting talk with Sir George regarding the 
Indian Finance. 

I told him how we were likely to get difficulties in respect 
of finance for advancement of social work. I asked him whether 
he could make any useful suggestion and to my great surprise 
he said something on the lines of what Bapu once told me only 
in February last at Segaon. 

Schuster said that the worst legacy that they had left to 
India was a high grade service. He said what had been done 
could not be undone but that we should now start something 
independently and whatever was being done today with "money 
motive’ should in future be based on ‘service motive’. “Why,” 
he said, “the teachers and doctors for social work be paid such 
salaries? Why not most of the work be done on co-operative 
basis? Why should you worry about capital when there are 
seven hundred million hands to toil? If things were done on a 
co-operative basis which m other words would be modified 
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socialism, money would not be needed, at least not in large 
quantity.” 

He recommended ihat I should visit Scandinavian countries 
to study the conditions there. He also wanted me to see Daniel 
Hamilton’s place. He said he could not do much in India 
because everything had to be done with ‘money motive’. He 
said, “The Banking Enquiry Commission .cost the Government 
of India 29 lakhs of rupees. Even in England it would not cost 
more than a few hundred pounds. But in England we have to 
play the ‘money game’ but in India while the ‘money game’ 
v.iiich is the practice of today, may not be allowed to expand, 
the ‘service game’ should be expanded, which when full> ex- 
panded automatically v\'ould obscure the ‘money game’.’” 

He of course wanted me not to talk in theoretical language, 
or else it would frighten the conservatives in India. But he fully 
believed Ih it with the inspiration of Bapu, it should be pos- 
sible to expand the Service game’ and thiH w'hat we wanted to 
achieve could be achieved without increasing our budget. In 
other words, he wants to dethrone the ‘money standard’ and 
enthrone the ‘labour standard’. 

Why should not now Bapu restart New Iiiduil 1 would 
not like Harijan being converted into a political paper and per- 
haps two papers also would not be the proper thing. New India 
has a tradition and a name v hich should not be allowed to be 
forgotten. Therefore it would be more appropriate, ifA^eH* India 
was restarted «and llarijan \va> slopned. The result would then 
be that you could write political as wc.i as Haiijan articles in the 
New India as Bapu used to do in old times. 

1 hope you wdll see in this article from the Times, the 
editor’s clToit to explain the difference between ‘combating’ and 
‘wrecking'. So now they have understood the ilifferencc. 

I was lunching the other day with Mr. Butler. Jt appears as 
if in course of time he will go to loi.la as a Governor. The 
general impression here has been of entire satisfaction and I 
have no doubt that evervone will be helplul and sympathetic 
towards the Congress. I am also meeting Churchill after some 
time. Lord Derby has in »'iicd me to lunch and Oliver Stanley, 
another minister who is now in the Board of Trade, is coming 
to lunch with me. Mr. Roger Lumley, the Governor of Bombay, 
also is coming to dine with me. 
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During these personal contacts I am impressing upon them 
the point that the Congress has come in not merely to work 
the Constitution but to march ahead. They must be helpful and 
not obstructive and that obstruction in our march would mean 
compulsion on the Congress to resort again to direct action. 
But I find everyone here is sympathetic and they assure me 
that the British public opinion will fully support the Congress 
in advancing forward towards their'goal, which of course they 
interpret to be the Dominion Status. Independence, if if meant 
severing connection with the Empire, then they are totally 
against it. But of course severing connection is only a suggestion 
of Jawaharlaiji and not of Bapu. In Dominion Status \\e have 
the right to secede and that is quite enough. 

Y our ^ sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Shri MAHAorvBHAi Dpsai 
Wardha 


3 


MaGANW'ADI, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
July 9, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have all your letters and on the top of them your telegram 
which came early morning yesterday. How news travels! You 
knew about the W.C. Resolution before millions in India knew 
about it. Your jubilation, let me tell you, is shared by numer- 
ous people here. We arc a people essentially lacking in stamina 
and we cannot hold out long. If the whole country had been 
behind the W.C. Resolution I am quite sure wc should have 
extorted even the assurance from Government. But Government 
know our weaknesses belter than we know. Don’t they know 
the frantic telegrams and letters that we were having from all 
parts of the counliy? 

But all’s well that ends well. I should have been happier if 
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they could have avoided the padding at the top of the resolu- 
tion. But that is Jawaharlal through and through. A foreign 
critic has actually remarked : “One finds in Jawaharlal a 
person, personally, deeply, painfully, and dangerously hurt by 
humiliating conditions — his painful state is indicative of the 
attitude of Ireland. Alas, Gandhi would have not given the 
impression of being bowed down. He is^humble and sometimes 
makes the questioner understand humiliating for his poor know- 
ledge and that too through the latter’s fault. But under all 
circumstances, he clearly gives expiession of self-respect and 
dignity.” 

The resolution is another personal tiiumph for Bapu. 
Jawdhar and his fiiends of course behaved splendidly but with- 
out Bapu it would ha\e been difficult. Rajaji is in perfect trim 
and he will make himself felt soon. The people wanted some 
respite from a long-drawn agony of suspense and wilderness and 
they will have some much-needed relief, 1 am sure. But 1 am not 
sure that the whole thing can last very long. Let us however 
not anticipate dilliculties. 

Bhulabhai gave Bapu Loid Halifax’s message exactly as he 
had given it and Bapu was very' grateful. 

What is the programme? How long are you staying there? 

I wonder if you have ever been to Lourdes in France. I have 
read authentic accounts hv reputed doctors — and now by Dr. 
Carrel, the Nobel Prize Winner — of miraculous cures of cancers, 
stubborn tuberculosis, ulcers, and so on by bath and enchanted 
spring near Lourdes. Thousands A people go there every year 
and there i* a regular Medical Mission thcie appointed to go 
into and maintam an accurate record of these cures. If I were 
with you, I should have insisted on your taking me to the place. 
It is worth a vidt, and I should any day fust your testimony 
better than that of many Vvhom I have never seen or known. 

When you return, may I trouble . v i: for two or three things? 
At Hatrods’ or Sefridges’ Stores, they sell fine tool-boxes 
(.carpenter’s tools) and science-bo\e> (for boys to make che- 
mistry experiment >). Could you get them for my boy? You 
know 1 train him at ho a>.. He is very fond of science; but how 
can I make experiments. These boxes are very helpful. If you 
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have someone who can get these things for you, get them; 
otherwise please don’t trouble yourself. 

Kallenbach sailed on the 9th. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 


4 

Grosvenor House, 
Park Lanl, 
London, W. 1, 
July 12, 1937 

MY DEAR MAIIADFVUHAI, 

It appears that some of these so-called inodeulcs have 
already started talking here in a manner as to give nn idea tliat 
the Congress will not be in office for long. Perhaps this is the 
case of wish being the father of thought. The^ talk something 
like this; “What will happen, it Jawaharlal begins to pieach 
sedition? Will he be arrested? If not, then the Got ci nor must 
interfere.” All this sort of rotten things are being conveyed to 
the politicians and statesmen hcie, but I don’t tjjiink they cut 
much ice. 

I challenged a moderate to tell me what he meant by 
Jawaharlal preaching sedition? He said he would preach inde- 
pendence. I retorted, “What is wrong about preaching indepen- 
dence? Has not every Dominion the right to secede? There arc 
members of the South African Union who are preaching seces- 
sion from the Empire.” 

I am writing all this just to tell you that the so-called mode- 
rates don’t seem to be genuinely happy that the Congress has 
accepted office, because if the Congress rules, then their history 
becomes a closed chapter once for all. They are still dreaming 
that they will rule. 

Yours, 

Ghanshyaradsa 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha, 
July 16, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I appreciate your surprise at my silence. It was as deliberate 
as it was inevitable. For there was nothing that I could com- 
muniCcTLc to you. I could sec that the Icliers Bapu was receiv- 
ing every day from various parts of the country were making 
him incline more and more towards office acceptance, but 1 
must also say that Lord Zetland’s second speech— I mean the 
one in which he repudiated the criticism that he had closed the 
doors dgainst conciliation — icit a favouiablc impicssion on 
Bapu and it is since that moment that he began to \ccr round 
towards acceptance. When Jawahai came to Waidha three da>s 
belorc the W.C. Bapu\ mind had been made up and I must say 
to the credit ol Jawahar that he did not prove difficult to per- 
suade. Throughout the Committee meeting, I am told his 
attitude wa^ woilliy of his best instincts and that wa^ wh> the 
whole meeting went off wxll. 

Well that’s a bit of history. I must tell you the spn it in 
which Bapu has ipproachcd the whole question. C.R. asked 
for BapuN blessings to be wired to him and his colleague^ when 
they were all sworn in as ministers. Bapu sent a wire but made 
it clear that it was not for publication. Heie i> the text : ‘Thi- 
vatc. Deepest prayer has been the spring on which 1 have drawn 
for guiding the Committee. You know hew my hope is centered 
in you. May God bless your effort. Don’t publish this. 1 have 
no right to send message to members. For that you must ask 
Jawaharlal. Love.” 

In your talks with men like Lord Halifax, you may refer to 
this telegram and even show them the text of it. But moie indi- 
cative of the spiiit in v\hich he wants our legislators to go to 
the Assembles is Bapu’s latest article in Harijan of which 1 send 
you a copy. 1 wanted to send a copy to Agatha also, but I have 
none now left with me, and perhaps she will get a copy from 
the //a/*//V7rt office direct. 1 should like to know the reaction of 
the Britishers to this article. You can ascertain it by showing it 
to them, as they are not likely to read it otherwise. You may 
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perhaps have copies made of it and send them to friends. I also 
enclose a cutting of C.R.’s speech two days before he was 
invited by the Governor. 

Yours affectiomtelyy 
Mahadev 


End. Bapifs article 


Congress Ministers 
(By M.K. Gandhi) 

Since the Working Committee and other Congressmen have 
allowed themsches to be influenced by my opinion on the office 
issue, it is perhaps due to the public for me to explain my con- 
ception of oflice-acccptance and what is possible to do in terms 
of the Congress election manifesto. 1 need offer no apology for 
crossing the self-imposed limit in the conduct of Hanjan, The 
reason is obvious. The Government of India Act is universally 
regarded as wholly unsatisfactory for achieving India’s freedom. 
But it i'* possible to construe it as an attempt, how^cver limited, 
and feeble, to replace the rule of the sword by the rule of 
majority. The creation of the big electorate of three crores of 
men and women and the placing of wide powers in their hands 
cannot be described by any other name. UndeAying it is the 
hope that what has been imposed upon us we shall get to like, 
i.c., w'c shall really regard our exploitation as a blessing in the 
end. The hope may be frustrated if the representatives of the 
thirty million voters have a faith of their own and are intelligent 
enough to luc the powers (including the holding of office) placed 
in their hand'* for the purpose of threatening the assumed inten- 
tion of the framers of the Act. And this can be easily done by 
lawfully using the Act in a manner not expected by them and by 
refraining from udng it in the way intended by them. Thus the 
ministries may enforce immediate prohibition by making edu- 
cation self-supporting instead of paying for it from the liquor 
revenue. This may appear a startling proposition but I hold it 
perfectly feasible and eminently reasonable. The jails may be 
turned into reformatories and workshops. They should be self- 
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supporting and educational instead of being spending and 
punitive departments. In accordance with the Irwin-Gandhi pact 
of which only the salt clause remains still alive, salt should be 
free for the poor man but it is not. It can be free in Congress 
provinces at least. All purchases of cloth should be in khadi. 
The attention should now be devoted more to villages and 
peasantry than to the cities. These are b\\t illustrations taken at 
random. They are perfectly*lav\ful and not one of them even has 
as yet*been attempted. 

Then the personal behaviour of ministers. How ill Con- 
gress minii.ter> diicharge themselves? Their chief, the President 
of the Congress, tra\cls 3rd class. Will they travel 1st? The 
pre^^dcnt is satisiied with a coarse khadi dhoti, kiiita and waist- 
coat: will the ministers require the western st\le and expendi- 
ture on the western scale? Congresmicn have lor the past 
seventeen years disciplined themselves in rigorous simplicity. 
The nation w'lll expect the ministers to introduce that ^lmpli- 
city in the administration of their provinces, they will not be 
ashamed of it, they will be proud of it. We are the poorest 
nation on earth, many millions living in serai-starvation. Its 
representative^, dare not live m a style and manner out of all 
correspondence with their elector^. The Englishmen coming as 
conquerors and rulers set up in a standard of living which took 
no account whatsoever of the helpless conquered. If the minis- 
ters will simply refrain from copying the Gove^nor^ and the 
secured civil service, they will have shown the marked contrast 
that exisU between the Congress mentality and theirs. Truly 
there can be no partnership between them and us even as tliere 
can be none between a giant and a dwarf. 

Lest Congressmen should think that they have a monopoly 
of simplicity and that they erred in 1920 in doing away with the 
trousers and the chairs, let me cite examples of Aboobaker and 
Omar. Rama and Krishna arc prehistoric names. I may not use 
these names as examples. History tells us of Pratap and Sivaji 
living in uttermost simplicity. But opinion may be divided 
as to v/hat they did when they had power There is no division 
of opinion about the Prophet, Aboobaker, and Omar. They 
had riches of the world at their feet. It will be difficult to find a 
historical parallel to match their rigorous life. Omar would not 
brook the idea of his lieutenants in distant provinces using any- 
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thing but coarse cloth and coarse flour. The Congress ministers, 
if they will retain the simplicity and economy they have inherited 
since 1920, they would save thousands of rupees, they will give 
hope to the poor and probably change the tone of the services. 
It is hardly necessary for me to point out that simplicity does 
not mean shoddiness. There is a beauty and an art in simplicity 
which he who runs may see. It does not require money to be 
neat, clean and dignified. Pomp and pageantry are often 
synonymous with vulgarity. This unostentatious work mu.,t be 
the prelude to demonstrating the utter insufficiency of the Act 
to meet the wishes of the people and the determination to end it. 

The English Press has been at pains to divide India into 
Hindus and Muslims. The Congress majority provinces have 
been dubbed Hindu and the other Muslim. That this i^, demon- 
strably false has not worried them. My great hope is that the 
ministetN in the si\ provinces will so manage them as to disarm 
all suspicion. They will show their Muslim colleague that they 
know no distinction between Hindu, Muslim, Christian or Sikh 
or Parsi. Nor will they know any distinction between high-caste 
and low-cast Hindu. They will demonstrate in every action of 
theirs that all of tJiem are the sons of the soil among whom 
there is no one low and no one high^ Poverty and climate arc 
common to all without distinction. The major problems are 
identical for all of them. And whilst so far as w'e can judge from 
actions, the goal of the English system is wholly different from 
ours, the men and women representing the two goa.^s belong to 
the same human family. They will now be thrown together as they 
never have been before. If the human reading that I have given 
to the Act is correct, the two parties meet together each with its 
own history, background and goal, to convert each other. Cor- 
porations arc wooden and soulless but not those who work them 
or use them. If the Englishmen or anglicised Indians can but see 
the Indian, which is the Congress, viewpoint, the battle won by 
the Congress and Complete Independence will come to us with- 
out shedding a drop of blood. This is what 1 call the non- 
violent approach. It may seem foolish, visionary, impractical, 
nevertheless it is the best course to work the constitution that 
Congressmen, other Indians and Englishmen should know. This 
office acceptance is not intended to work the Act anyhow. In the 
prosecution by the Congress of its goal of Complete Indepen- 
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dence, it is a serious attempt on the one hand to avoid a bloody 
revolution and on the other to avoid mass civil disobedience on 
a scale not hitherto attempted. May God bless it. 


6 


GRosvrNOR Housr, 
Park Lanf, 
London, W. 1 , 
July 17, 1937 

MY DFAR MAIIADEVBHAI, 

I have nothing to write by this mail except that Bapu is the 
most popular peison just now hcic They talk of his common- 
sense, ludgmcnl and all other \iitucs, and his stocks have gone 
up very high. But what pleases me most is that everyone says 
that, if the Congress could manage the provinces for five }ears 
in good Older, independence will come within one tenth of the 
time that we have estimated. A fnend said, “By God, if you 
fellows can run your administration properly, the next Viceroy 
will have to go with Dominion Status in his pocket.” 

1 am ghid that this psychology has been created because 
even this has its \alue. While everybody is so cheerful about 
the Congress accepting office, I am feeling a bit neivous about 
our own position. 1 sincerely believe that our tnal has just 
begun and if we don’t come out successful, we will set back 
the hands of the clock. Uncoriuptcd administration and soli- 
darity amongst oursches is the main thing that is needed. I 
fear moic communal troubles and embq^rrassment fiom our own 
men. 

The other day I was lunching with Lord Derby at his house. 
It was a select party consisting of Lord Willingdon, Lord 
Hardinge, and two or three other lords. I was sitting beside 
Lord Willingdon. The topic that we discussed was India. You 
can imagine what we talked. 

1 had no letter from you even afte/ the Working Committee 
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met at Wardha. You seem to have gone to sleep like Rip can 
Winkle! 

Yours sincerely^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbiiai Dfsai 
Wardha 


7 


SrcAON, 
July 18, 1937 

niUl CiIKNSHYAMDAS, 

f read all your letters with great care. I did not find time to 
write to you nor I desiied to write. And what could I ha\c 
written? E\ cry moment the situation was changing and mend- 
ing. Under such circumstances to write was inappiopriatc. To 
write to others was necessary because 1 wanted to be influenced 
as much as those who wrote to me could. How far your letters 
influenced me, 1 cannot say. But of course I can say this much 
that the letters received from overseas influenced me less and 
what was happening in India influenced me more. You could 
say that my condition was like a woman who was to be con- 
fined soon. So many things happen inside the woman, who is 
to be confined. But the poor woman could not describe. Now 
wc know what has happened. But will 1 say this? Whatever 
Jawahar did or said in the Working Committee was Minply 
marvellous. In an> case he was high in my esteem, but now he 
has reasoned much higher and the beauty is that we still 
disagree. 

Our real trouble begins now. So much is good that our 
future depends on our strength, truthfulness, courage, determi- 
nation, diligence and discipline. What you have been doing is 
good. Let the authorities realise that there is no padding in the 
resolution of the Working Committee. Every word has its 
meaning and they will be put into action. In the end, what has 
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been done is done in the name of God and with trust in God. 
Good you will be Good you remain. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


8 


Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C. P.), 
Monday, July 19. 1937 

MY DFAR GIIANSIIYAMDASJI, 

You must have had Bapu’s letter of yesterday. In my own 
note I said that 1 would clear up the matter. But it seems Bapu 
had neither misunderstood Dr. Choithram’s telegram nor the 
news in the Press. In fact he said he would sooner vote for a 
consolidated salary of Rs. 100 to each of the Legislator than 
accept the present ‘‘extravagant’' standard in case of the 
cabinet ministers and their secretaries. When I saw him last 
evening, 1 (oiind him vcr> much disturbed over this question. J 
asked him il he had not made this point clear during the recent 
Working Committee meeting at Waidha. He said he had done 
so but that Jawahailal was inclined to think that any lower 
scale would not suit those who would necessarily have to live 
in cities “But”, said Bapu, “whether the thing was fully dis- 
cussed, or not, it should be clear to the meanest understanding 
that Rs. 500 the maximum to be paid to the highest office- 
bearer m the state. If we start with the maximum, where shall 
we end?” After this he took his silence and in the morning he 
handed me an article of which 1 enclose a copy. Hxidently he 
had been up since 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning and had fini- 
shed writing this before the prayer. 

I am sending copies of this article to all the other chief 
ministers with a covering letter like the one accompanying this. 
This should be in your hands on the morning ot Wednesday. 
I shall expect your reply — yes or no — or a detailed objection by 
Wednesday evening or Thursday morning. We go to the Press 
on Friday. 

Yours affectionately^ 
Mahadev 

Enel. Bapu’s article 
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Ministerial Pay 

A well known educationist worker says in effect, “I hope 
you are not elated over the newspaper report that Congress 
ministers are going to pay themselves Rs. 500 each per month 
with allowances for house and travelling amounting to Rs. 300 
extra. It is not enough that this scale is lower than the former. 
But that would be a wholly wrong way to look at the thing. The 
proper and the only way to look at the thing is what proportion 
does the scale bear to the average income of this the poorest 
country in the world. What is the difference between the secre- 
tary of the Congress and a minister? Yoiir scale for the Vidya- 
pilh, for the A. 1. S. A. and other institutions is Rs. 75 as the 
highest. Why should a Vidyapith Professor getting Rs. 75 get 
Rs. 500 per month on becoming a minister as he well might 
be? Then look at the Fergussen College. There too the Pro- 
fessors used to get no more than Rs. 75 per month. And why 
should there be any difference between the pay of a minister 
and his secretary? These are all self-appointed. Have they any 
right to make thc.se distinctions? 1 must confess that 1 do not 
understand this business. I can only hope that the report is 
baseless and that the Congress ministers in all the six provinces 
will show that they arc the real representatives of the starving 
millions in whose name and for whose sake they are taking 
office. And why should they need cars? Why may they not 
walk to their work or use tramcars or buses? 1 have been to 
Japan. The Japanese scale is much lower than the reported 
scale. And Japan is an independent country much richer than 
ours. If we make of ministerial offices comfortable jobs for 
ourselves, it will be very like wrecking the Constitution at its 
very threshold. Now that you have begun to deal with such 
things in the columns of Harijan, will you not give your opinion 
and arrest the course of the evil, assuming that there is truth in 
the report?” 

This the gist as I can recollect it of a conversation. The 
speaker poured out his heart in sorrow and distress. 1 shared 
his sorrow. 1 share the hope that the newspaper report is not a 
correct forecast. It should be remembered that the Congress 
resolution fixes Rs. 500 as the maximum. So far as I am aware 
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it is inclusive of everything. A clear need for the maximum 
should be proved 

M. K. Gandhi 
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Wardha, 
July 19, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I enclose letter from Bapu, [also copies of a letter I am 
addressing to C. R. and of a brief article that Bapu is writing 
for Harijan, You will follow the wa> in which Bapu’s mind is 
working^ 

Please share this with Agatha I am writing this in great 
haste 

Yours, 

Mahadev 


Enel. Copies of two letter^ and Bapu’s article 


The Fundamental Difference 

It is necessary to contemplate for a moment the fundamental 
difference between the old and the new order. In order fully to 
realise it we must tiy to forget for the moment the crushing 
limitations of the Act. Seeing that the Congress has gone to the 
farthest limit and has accepted office, let every Congressman note 
the power it has taken. Whereas formerly the ministers were 
amenable to the control of the Governors, now they are under the 
control of the Congress. They are responsible to the Congress. 
They owe their status to the Congress. The Governors and the 
Civil Service though irremovable are yet answerable to the 
ministers. The ministers however have effective control over 
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them, up to a point. That point enables them to consolidate 
the power of the Congress, i.e., the people. The ministers have 
the whip hand so long as they act within the four corners of the 
Act, no matter how distasteful their actions may be to the 
Governors. It will be found upon examination, that so long as 
the people remain non-violent, the Congress ministers have 
enough freedom of action for national growth. 

For effective use of this power, the people have to give 
hearty co-operation to the Congress and their ministers. Jf the 
latter do wrong or they neglect their duty it is open to any 
person to complain to the secretary of the A. I. C. C. and seek 
redress. But no one may take the law into his own hands. 

Congressmen should also realise that there is no other politi- 
cal party in the field to question the authority of the Congress. 
For the other parties have never penetrated the villages. And 
that is not a work that can be done in a day. So far therefore 
as 1 can see vast opportunity is at the disposal of the ministers 
in terms of the Congress objective of Complete Independence 
if only they arc honest, selfless, industrious, vigilant and soli- 
citous for the true welfare of the starving millions. No doubt 
there is great validity in the argument that the Act has left the 
minister^ no money to spend for the nation building depart- 
ments. But this is largely an illusion. 1 believe with Sir Daniel 
Hamilton that labour and not metal, is real money. Labour 
backed by paper, is as good as, if not better than, paper backed 
by labour. Here are the sentiments of an English .financier who 
has held high office in India, “The worst legacy we have left tf) 
India is a high-grade service.’' What has been done cannot be 
undone. I should now start something independent. Whatever 
is being done today with ‘money motive’ should in future be 
based on ‘seivicc motive’. Why should teachers and doctois be 
paid high salaries? Why cannot most of the work be done on 
a co-operative basis? Why should you worry about capital 
when there arc seven hundred million hands to toil? If things 
are done on a co-operative basis, which in other words is modi- 
fied socialism, money would not be needed, at least in large 
quantity. I find this verified in little Segaon. The four hundred 
adults of Segaon can easily put ten thousands rupees annually 
into their pockets if only they would work as I ask them. But 
they won’t. They lack co-operation. They do not know' the art 
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of intelligent labour, they refuse to learn anything new Un- 
touchability blocks their way If someone presented them with 
one lac of rupees they would not turn it to account They are 
responsible for this state of affairs. They, i e , we the middle 
class people What is true of Segaon is true of other \illages 
They will respond by patient efforts as they are responding m 
Segaon though ever so slowly The State however can do much 
in this diicction, without having to spend a single pie extra 
The State ofiBcials cm be utilised for serving the people instead 
of hatassing them The villager^ may not be oidered into doing 
an>thmg They can be educated to do things which benefit them 
monlly, mentally, physically and economical! v 

M K: Gandhi 
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GROsvf \OR Hotsr, 
Park Lani , 
London, W I , 
July 20, 

MY D1 AR MAHADLViUl VI, 

At long U^t, I have your letter of the 9th I did not feel 
quite happy after leading it because it g ive me an iinpicsaoii 
as if you thought thil the Congress decision was not the right 
one, but that it had to be taken becau:,e of the impatience of 
our own people On reading your letter however to Agatha, 1 
have changed my impicssion 1 hope what has been done i^ not 
because, as you say, our people were lacking in tamina but 
because it was the right decision Peihaps vou aie light that we 
might have got in the end the assurances that wc wanted, but 
whether that could have been good, 1 have my doubts Perhaps 
the history ol the Gandhi-lrwin Pact would have repeated it- 
self On the other hand, as it is, I have no doubt that it has 
created a tremendous impression here, and if the experiment 
fails, 1 fear it will be due to our own difficulties, although I 
don’t think it will at all fail It is going tobe a severe trial, but 
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with hard work, commonsense and under the guidance of Bapu, 
we will get through. 

Please don’t say that you are not sure that the whole thing 
can last very long. Tn fact not only it can last long, but it can 
bring us very much nearer to our goal. But it will very much 
depend on us rather than on the Governors. In this connection 
I would like to tell ^you that only today I was lunching with 
Mr. Roger Lumley, the Governor 'Designate of Bombay. We 
talked for nearly two hours. He tried to get as much as he could 
from me about our people. But he specially wanted to see Bapu 
and he is very eager that he should know him as soon as he 
goes to India. Could you tell me how this could be possible? 
Bapu of course rarely goes to Bombay, but perhaps he will go 
to sec the Governor. 

Another thing of importance which he inquired was whether 
the ministers would come to lunch and dine with him whenever 
invited. 1 said I could not say anything on this question. But I 
told him that as a matter of fact Bapu was against such enter- 
tainments, but whether the ministers would be allowed to lunch 
or dine when they were invited was more than what 1 could say 
and that the best person to talk to in this respect also would be 
Bapu. 

He reaches Bombay about the middle of September and I 
also will land about that time and will perhaps see him again 
before going to Wardha. 

Now as regards your suggetsion to go to Lourdes in France 
I may tell you that nothing interests me just now except going 
back to India as soon as possible. But I fear we will be detained 
here up to the middle of September. 

Yes, I will bring your fine tool-boxes and science-boxes. 
Please w'ritc to me, if I can do anything further. 

Yours sincerely^ 
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Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, 
London, W. I, 
July 22, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAl, 

I was lunching today wiCh Churchill at his house and I again 
enjoye*d his company for two hours. As usual, he was very 
cordial and charming, but very ill informed about India. 

Immediately on seeing me, he said, “Well, a big experiment 
has begun” and when I said, “Yes, it has begun but it will re- 
quire all your sympathy and good wishes,” he assured me of 
it but all the same said, “It depends entirely on jou. You know 
I have not spoken a word against the Act after the King’s sig- 
nature was put on it and if you can make this experiftient a 
success, you will reach your goal automatically. You know how 
democracy is attacked all over the world. It is only Great 
Britain that has preserved democracy and if you can show by 
your actions that you can make democracy a success, you will 
have no difficulty in advancing further. Play fair and we will 
play fair.” 

“What do you mean by ‘play fair'?”, I asked. He replied, 
“Make the provinces contented, peaceful and properous. Don’t 
allow violence and don’t murdei Englishmen.” I said, “I am 
simply shocked at what you say. Do you seriously believe that 
we are going to murder Englishmen?” H.' was rather surprised 
at my own complacence but accepted the assurance that India 
did not believe in violence. 1 added, “Even the most extremist 
Congressman is not anti-Biitish. He is certainly for independence, 
but this does not mean that one should become anti-British.” 
He asked whether 1 could say this about Jawahailal also. I rep- 
lied, “I can. Although I am a capitalist a.”'! he is a socialist and 
we have got different views on social matters, but all the same 
in fairness to him, I must say that he is a great man, very 
sincere and not at all anti-British. You must go to India to see 
the things for, yourself because then you would be able to be of 
great help to us.” He said, “Yes, 1 would. Linlithgow has already 
invited me to go but if Mr. Gandhi also desires, 1 would go. 
Give your leader my greetings and tell him that I wish him all 
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success. Don’t feel shy of fighting socialism. Accumulation of 
wealth is a good thing because it creates initiative but of course 
capitalists have to be servants and not masters.” 

He was very sceptical about the future of the European 
political situation. For the next one year he did not expect any 
war, but he could not say about the far future. He said, “The 
Dictators are getting ►mad and they may do anything in order 
to preserve their power. Russia is getting less communistic and 
Germany is getting more soialistic. So they arc finding cefinmon 
ground to some extent. England is the only country which has 
preserved democracy. I started agitation for rearming England 
because I belie^cd that nations are ruled either by right or by 
force. Right is the better method of ruling, but you cannot esta- 
blish right unless you have force. And now wc have got force 
with the help of which we can establish right. Italy is dreaming 
of establishing an Empire ” 

He went on in this mood for a pretty long time. This time 
he himself suggested that 1 should keep him well informed 
about the situation in India and I have promised to do so 

Will you not write to me Bapu’s reactions on some of the 
news that I have been sending to you? 

Here are some cuttings which vill interest you. The Morning 
Post is simply poisoning the people here but it doe* not matter 
so long as wc do the right thing. 

Youts, 

Ohanshyamdas 
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Viceroy’s Camp, 

True Copy India, 

July 23, 1937 

DEAR MR. GANDHI, 

It would give me much pleasure if you could find it possible 
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to come and see me in New Delhi when I pass through on my 
way back to Simla. If this suggestion is agreeable to you, would 
11.30 a.m. on Wednesday August 4th, at Viceroy’s House be 
convenient? 

I have no particular business of a public nature with which 
to trouble. But it will be a real pleasure to me to meet you, 
and 1 gratefully hope that you may find jIt possible to come. 

Fours sincerely^ 
Linlithgow 
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Wardha, 
July 23, 1937 

MY DKAR GHANSHYAMDASJl, 

That article of Bapu of which I enclosed advance copy last 
week, has been well recei ved. The Times of India called it an 
illuminating article and The Statesman commented on it in 
detail. 1 enclose The Siatesm. i cutting. I also enclose copy of 
Bapu’s note ©n the ministerial salaries, which is not going in, 
as it was subject to the approval ol’ the chief ministers. All 
of them objected to its insertion. But that shows Bapu’s feelings 
on the matter and though he has cancelled the note, he is not 
going to leave the matter at that. Just as he insisted on rural- 
mindedness informing our lives, as soon as he brought into 
being the All-India Village Industries Association, even so he 
now insists on the Indian-mass-mental ity being adopted by the 
ministers. The poor ministers have already begun to squirm, 
and are crying for mercy. “I understand all that Bapu says”, 
says C.R., “but let Bapu please bear with us. I would do all 
he wants but how can I make all my colleagues do it?” Mr. 
Munshi writes: “Do have mercy on us and accept what wc can 
lay at your feet. Pray, don’t expect anything beyond our 
capacity.” 
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Meanwhile the new responsibility is giving sleepless night to 
conscientious people like C.R. who says he has nearly to kill 
himself if he must come anywhere near Bapu’s expectations. To 
add to their trouble those who had their eyes and minds nailed 
to offices and who are now disappointed are giving threatening 
expression to their grouse and talking of communal riots in 
Malabar and Orissa bepause some people have not been taken 
in. Harniman — that walking plague*— is fanning day in and day 
out the flames of communal feeling by yelling from the c<tlumns 
that the Sardar has stabbed Nariman and with him all law and 
justice? 

But all this will disappear in course of time, I hope, and we 
should be settled down to business. After the new ministers 
have begun to function, they will be silent. 

Bapu has been rather unwell these days. The W. C. meetings 
left him completely fagged out and he founded that he had been 
burning the candle at both ends. He is now taking rest, but he 
will again get into his old habit. Could not someone persuade 
him to go into silence every day after prayers? That would 
ensure a good night’s rest at any rate. I want you to write to 
him. I am asking the Sardar and Jamnalaiji to move in the 
matter. 

You asked me whether it would not be worth while reviving 
Young India. It would be. But he thinks that before he actually 
does so he should wait a while and watch the working of the 
present ministries. Who knows the whole thing might break 
down like a house of records abruptly! So he will now content 
himself with developing Harijan—a^i he has already begun. I 
send you this week’s article. Then after three or four months 
when he finds that the ministers are all properly in the saddle 
and they can work out the programme, we will have Young 
India. Even with this one, or now two articles the circulation has 
begun to go up. 

Could you bring for me — or my office — Statesman’s Year 
Book (New Edition) and a good large sized Modern Atlas! 1 
shall now have to shed my rural habits and begin to get a little 
urban! Agatha will share this. 

With love. 

Yours, 

Mahadev 
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Not a Prize 

I have been receiving several letters from different provinces 
protesting against the exclusion of their or their friends' names 
from ministerships and asking me to intervene. 1 do not think 
there is a single province from which such complaints have not 
been received. In some such letters dire results including com- 
munal riots have been threatened, if the excluded person’s 
claims*are not considered. 

In the first instance let me say that I have not intervened in 
any single case in the selection of ministers. I have no right, 
having completely withdrawn from the Congress, to intervene 
in such matters, even if I had the wish, which I have not. My 
participation in Congress affairs is confined to rendering service 
on the issues involved in office acceptance and on the policies 
to be pursued in the prosecution of our march to the goal of 
complete independence. 

But it seems to me that my numerous correspondents who 
have been writing voluminously think that ministerships are 
prizes for past services and that certain Congressmen can 
demand their inclusion. I venture to suggest to them that 
ministerships are avenues to service w'hich those who arc called 
to it should render cheerfully and to the best of their ability. 
There can therefore never be a scramble for these offices. It 
would be decidedly wrong to cieate ministerships for the sake 
of conciliating interests. If J were a chief minister and I was 
pestered with such claims, I should tell my electors to choose 
another leader. These choices have not to be held lightly. They 
are or should be crown of thorns, never of renown. Offices 
have been taken to see if they enable us to quicken the pace 
at which wc arc moving towards our goal. It would be tragic if 
self-seekers or misguided zealots were allowed to impede the 
progress by imposing themselves of chief ministers. If it was 
necessary to have assurances from those who have ultimately 
to clothe ministers with authority, it is doubly necessary to 
have assurances of understanding of loyalty beyond suspicion 
and willing obedience to discipline. The grim fight in which the 
country is engaged cannot be won, if Congressmen do not show 
in their conduct a sufficient measure of selflessness, discipline 
and faith in the means enunciated hy the Congress for the 
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attainment of the goal 

Thanks to the Karachi resolution, the ministerships under 
the Congress aegis have no pecuniary attraction. I must say in 
parenthesis that considering Rs. 500 as if it was the minimum 
instead of the maximum was a mistake. Rs. 500 was the last 
limit. Had we not got used to the excessive scale of salaries 
imposed upon the country, we would have regarded Rs. 500 to 
be excessive. The Congress scale generally has been for the past 
seventeen years at least Rs. 75 per month. In its threte great 
constructive all-India departments, national education, khadi 
and village industries, the authorised scale has been Rs. 75. 
These departments contain men who arc good enough, so far as 
ability i^ concerned, any day to be ministers. They have 
distinguished educationists, lawyers, chemists and merchants, 
who if they were so minded, could easily command over 
Rs. 500 per month. Why should the fact of becoming a 
minister make the great dilTcrcncc we see? But the die is perhaps 
cast. My remarks represent my personal opinion. I have too 
high regard for the chief minister^ to question their judgment 
and wisdom. No doubt they thought that this was the best in 
the circumstances facing them. The point i wish to make, in 
answer to my correspondents is that these offices have not been 
taken in view of the emoluments Ihjy offer. 

And then they have to be given to those only in the party 
who are best able to discharge the duty to which they arc called. 

And lastly the acid test is that the choice must commend it- 
self to the members of the party to whom the ministers owe 
their nomination. No chief minister can for one moment 
impose d man or w^oman of his choice on the paily. He is 
chief because he enjoys the full confidence of his party as to 
ability, knowledge of pci sons, and the other qualities that 
mark out one for leadership. 


M. K. Gandhi 
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The Implications 
(By M.K. Gandhi) 

I have not hesitated to express my opinion that the salaries 
that Congress ministers have voted for .themselves arc much 
too high for the standard that should govern us in this, the 
poorest country in the world. In the hurried note that Prof. 
K.T, Shah has sent me and which the leader will find elsewhere, 
India’s annual income will be found to be £4 against £50 of 
Great Britain. Unfortunately for us we ha\c to bear yet a while 
the burden of the British inhciitancc and in spite of the best 
effort, wc fail to achieve the ideal standard. The salaiies and the 
allowances aic now a settled fact. The question now is, well the 
ministers, their secretaries and the mem.bcrs work so hat:d as to 
deserve the emoluments they recehe. Will the members become 
whole-time workers for the nation, and give a faithful account 
of the services they may rendei? Let us not make the mistake 
of imagining that the things are whal we wash them to be, or 
what thc> should be. 

And It is not enough for the ministers to live simply and to 
work hard. They have to see to it that the Departments they 
control also respond. Thus justice should become cheap and 
expeditious. Today it is the ’nxuiy of the rich and the joy of 
the gambler. The Police should be fiiends of the people instead 
of being their dread. Education should be so revolutionised as 
to answer the wants of the poorest villagin*, instead of answering 
those of an imperial exploiter. 

All those who were imprisoned for offences, even of a 
violent nature will shortly find themselves free, if the ministers 
can give them the freedom. This is a phenomenon not to be 
looked at lightly. Does it mean passport to violence? Certainly 
not, in terms of the Congress creed et non-violence. The 
Congress abhorcs individual violence ill a far more real sense 
than the Government it replaces. It seeks to meet the violence 
of individuals not with the organised violence called punish- 
ment, but with non-violence in the shape of friendly approach 
to the erring individuals, and through the cultivation of sound 
public opinion against any form of violence. Its methods arc 
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preventive, not punitive. In other words the Congress will not 
rule through the police backed by the military, but through its 
moral authority based upon the greatest goodwill of the people. 
It will rule, not in virtue of authority derived from a superior 
armed power, but in virtue of the service of the people whom it 
seems to represent in every one of its actions. 

Ban on all prohi})itcd literature is being removed. Now 
some of the books banned, will be found, 1 suppose, to inculcate 
violence and spread obscenity or hatred among different ‘classes 
or sects. The Congress rule does not mean licence to violence 
or obscenity, or fomenting of hatred. Again, the Congress will 
reply upon the unstinted support of enlightened public opinion 
in dealing with objectionable literature. The ministers, who may 
find violence, hatred or obicenity spreading in their pro\ inccs 
will look to the Congress organisations and ultimately to the 
Working Committee for active and efficient help before they 
resort on the process of the criminal law and all it means. 
Indeed the triumph of the Congress will be measured by the 
success it achieves in rendering the police and the military 
practically idle. And it will fail utterly if it has to face crisis 
that render the use of the police and the military inevitable. The 
best and the only effective way to wreck the existing Constitu- 
tion is For the Congress to prove conclusively that it can rule 
without the aid of the military and with the least possible 
assistance of the police who may well have some new friendly 
designation given to them as a correspondent suggests. 
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Wardha, 
July 27, 1937 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your kind letter. 

I had for some time intended to ask for an appointment to 
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discuss the possibility of lifting the ban on Khan Saheb Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan’s entry into the Frontier Province and of my 
visiting that Province. Of course there is no bar against me but 
I had no intention of going there except with the approval of 
the authorities. 

Your letter is therefore doubly welcome. I assume that there 
would be no objection to my discussing these two points at our 
meeting. I shall gladly report myself at Viceroy's house, New 
Delhi, ‘on 4th August next at 11.30 a.m. 

I remain^ 
Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi 
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Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, 
London, W. 1 , 
July 27, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I have just received your letter and also a copy of your 
article. I am glad that you sent me the copy because I had only 
today a talk with Lord Zetland and he said that he had not 
seen the article but from what appeared in the Press, he felt as 
if Mr. Gandhi had written it to appease the left wingers to 
some extent. 1 asked him which sentence he was referring to 
and he could not say anything concrete except giving me his 
vague impressions. 

I pointed out specially to the two sentences. One in which 
Bapu had recognised the attempt of Great Britain to replace 
the rule of the sword by the rule of majority. The second in 
which be said that office acceptance was an attempt to avoid 
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bloody revolution on the one hand and mass civil disobedience 
on the other hand. He said he would like to see the whole 
article and I have promised to send him a copy of the same. 

But one thing is quite clear. Just as we suffer from distrust, 
so do they; although I have no doubt that in course of time this 
will vanish. While discussing various other things, 1 got an 
impression that he was anxious that the Viceroy and Bapu 
should now come in* closer touch, I told him that when 1 had 
left India, Bapu had casually mentioned to me that perhaps he 
would see the Viceroy in connection with the Frontier question 
but I was not quite sure whether he still intended seeing him. 
But then 1 suggested, “Why should the Viceroy not write and 
invite Gandhiji just to make his acquaintance?” The Secretary 
of State approved of It and perhaps he would put it to the 
Viceroy. But at the same time he remarked that the difficulty 
was that Gandhiji had declared it so many times that he had no 
Congress status. By this perhaps the Secretary of State meant 
that Bapu may not see the Viceroy even if invited under the 
plea of his having no official status and he was not quite sure 
whether a meeting between the Viceroy and Jawahailaiji with- 
out a first meeting between Bapu and the Viceroy would be of 
any great help. Pci haps he would write to the Viceroy. 

But IS It possible for you to wnte to me what Bapifs latest 
views are in this connection? 1 had raised this point in my pre- 
vious letters also to which I have received no reply so far 
from you. I hope in order to help me, perhaps , you will keep 
me well informed. I am just now out of date so far as Segaon 
is concerned and, if you think I should keep m3 self up to date, 
then please help. 

I have sent a copy of Bapifs tclcgiain to Rajaji, to Lord 
Halifax and 1 am sure he would like it. J have also sent copies 
of Bapu's article in the Ilanjan to Lord Halifax and Lothian 
and also Mr. Butler. You know Mr. Butler also is very eager to 
keep himself well informed about India. 

Now as you might have already seen from my letters, I very 
strongly feel that we should have next winter some of the 
important Englishmen in India to establish contact with us. I 
am thinking of two years ahead when we may have to negotiate 
the next step and I am sure these personal contacts will be of 
immense help. And our important men also should pay a short 
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visit to this country in the next spring and meet people here. 
Now in the first place please tell me how this strikes Bapu and 
secondly as I have already written to you, Churchill told me 
that although Linlithgow had invited him to go to India but if 
Bapu also felt like that, he would perhaps go. If I know that 
Bapu approves of the idea, then I can press this point on the 
Earl Baldwin also, who although is no longer in active politics 
but yet wields great influence. Everyone to whom 1 talked here 
seems 4o like the idea, but until I know Bapu’s mind, I don’t 
wish to move further in this matter. 1 don’t think any of these 
big men are likclv to go, but if we put the idea before them, it 
may make them think and perhaps some of them may go. 

Lord Halifax writes to me as follows. “I quite agree with 
you that in some wajs the Congress may be at the beginning of 
its ditficulties, but it can feel that it has plenty of goodwill 
behind it in taking up the business of administration.” 

Yours sincerely, 

Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. MAiiAUivmiAi Desai 
Wardha 


PS. After a lew days I am going to write a long letter 
to Bapu dealing with the subject ol a trade pact. What 
I mean is that if 1 felt that an agreement was feasible, I 
should like to consult bapu before committing m>self, 
and to acquaint mysell with his advice or the views ol 
the other political leaders so as n t to give an occasion 
for adverse criticism latci. Bapu should ocnd his cate- 
gorical 'Yes’ or ‘No’ on the matter; let him not trv to 
evade the issue by saying that this matter did not fall 

within the scope of the activity. We a'c lamiliar with 

the psvchology of our tiaders. Each one of them thinks 
only if his over bcnclit is quaif d to take a compre- 
hensive view of what was of benefit to the country as a 
whole. He may, if he thinks proper, consult Vallabhbhai 
or Rajendra Babu on this matter. If we do not find 
scope for any such agreement, we ourselves will abstain 

from pursuing the matter and will certainly not bother 

Bapu about it. But if I feU that something worth having 
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was achievable, I should like to consult Bapu before* 
hand and to ask for his blessings. 

Chanshyamdas 
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Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, 
London, W. 1, 
July 28, 1937 

MY DEAR MAIIADEVBHAI, 

Here is a portion of a brief speech of the Secretary of Slate 
delivered today at a luncheon in which he was invited by 
Sarma: 

“He agreed with Sir R. S. Sarma that there was a great 
change for the brighter in the outlook of the political situation 
in India— change of very profou id significance.” He said, “My 
reading of the situation is that India has reached a point in 
her advance to self-Government when the road forks in two 
directions and she had to decide which fork to take. One of the 
forks has a signpost reading ‘Revolution’ and the other sign- 
post reads ‘Evolution’. I have always had faith in the ability of 
India to take the path of Evolution rather than that of Revolu- 
tion and, so far, though nobody could be so rash as to predict 
the future of events — 1 believe that 1 have been justified in that 
optimism. 

“What we have to do now is to help all we can to dispel 
that atmosphere of distrust and suspicion in the mind of the 
Congress. An indication of that suspicion is in the language in 
which the Congress decided to accept office. But the important 
thing is that they did decide to accept office. This atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust exists on both sides and it is natural 
also considering the history of the past relations between the 
Congress and the Government. 1 believe, however, that as the 
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Congress gains experience of the administration that atmos- 
phere will be dispelled. 

“Meanwhile, the picture that we have always to keep before 
us is that of India and Great Britain marching along side by 
side, each helping the other, we giving as much to India as we 
could. And if we keep that picture in our minds, 1 think that 
you will find my faith in India will be justified.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Syt. Matiadevbhai Dfsai 
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Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, 
London, W. 1 , 
July 29, 1937 

PUJYA BAPU, 

Your hand-written letter has -irrived. I was not expecting it. 
And Mahade\bhai's letters do come once in a while. Lately, of 
course, they have been arriving rcgularlv. But it is your letters 
that keep me in high spirits. At times 1 begin to wonder if I 
had done something wrong, but b> and large it is God alone 
who shows me the path. The sole objective is the nation’s or 
ours well being. 1 am in receipt of > our article dealing with the 
subject of ministers’ salary, also of a copy of your letter to 
C.R. If the ministers manage to live simplv. it will have a pro- 
found affect all around them. It is true .iiat people in Japan 
lead a simple life. I have heard that they do not have salaries 
exceeding the equivalent of Rs. 400 in our coin. But it is also 
true that billionaires there live quite as simply as the rest of the 
people. In our society the .ich maintain a high standard of 
living— a very high standard, to be precise. The standard the 
rich in our country insist on maintaining will have an adverse 
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effect on the unostentatious mode of living expected of our 
ministers. On the other hand, their simplicity may serve as a 
model for the rich. You are quite correct in remarking that 
simple living is something of an art. This is an art of which we 
are quite ignorant. So are our employees. This had rendered 
our own mode of living inevitable to some extent. It is my be- 
lief that if we could manage with less, that would save us from 
much criticism and trouble we ere likely to face in times to 
come. This, of course, remains the ideal. I m>self do not favour 
that way of life, but there arc difficulties. This conformity is 
like the other conformity — the conformity of communal life, 
but IS in fact an infliction from the outside. On occasit^n, 1 have 
pondered over the desirability of having something like a lax 
on personal spending. This tax is even more desirable than 
Death Duly. I remember having had a talk over this matter 
with an economist. 1 recall his having told me that while expen- 
ses up to Rs. 500 should remain free of tax, any amount exceed- 
ing that figure must entail a tax double or even four times that 
expenditure. That would, he said, leave a lot of money for use 
in chanties, good works or expansion of trade, rendeiing the 
idea of trusteeship a worthwhile objccti\e to achieve. I perso- 
nally should feel quite happy if that were to lake place. In 
England they once had Widow Tax, the idea probably being to 
soak the rich. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 
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Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, 
London, W. 1, 
July 30, 1937 

MY DEAR MATIADEVBHaI, 

Lord Lothian came to see me last evening and I had a long 
talk with him about the fut ire. I pointed out to him, “Although 
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the Congress has accepted office, it has not done so just to be 
satisfied with the present Constitution but to replace it by some- 
thing which they like. And now that they have done what you 
wanted, how do you visualise by working this Constitution they 
would be able to replace it by something of their own choice?” 
He replied, ‘'You should not challenge service or communalism 
for some time, but on other matters of social programme, you 
should brook no interference from the Clovernors. This will in 
course of lime establish conventions and thus provincial auto- 
nomy will become complete. As regards the centre, when the 
Federation comes, I hope that the Congress would be able to 
have ii>> own ministry.” 

I pointed out to him that out of 375 seats the Congress 
would hardly get 100 seats and thus it could not have a majo- 
rity. To this he replied, “Fven without a majority, the Congress 
being the largest party, it will be able to command a majority.” 
1 did not dispute this. Then he suggested how we should Imme- 
diately challenge the army budget which will mean discussion 
with the Governor General and consequently some say and finally 
greater sa> in the question of army budget. 1 asked, “How will 
this give us control over the Army or Foreign Afiairs? You have 
claimed that the Constitution contains within itself seeds of 
automatic growth and now you have to prove how wc shall 
get what some of us call Dominion Status.” 

He had to admit that without a new Act it was not possible. 
Then 1 told Jiim w'hat 1 visualised. I agreed that by tact and 
persuasion we should establish convention which within the 
next two or three years would give i* > complete provincial 
autonomy. We should see that law and older was maintained 
and impartiality in communal matters was observed. Service 
perhaps would become real service. This was satisfactory so far 
as it went but I had my own doubts whether we could he able 
to achieve this position even in transferred subject^ in the 
centre. 1 visualised that after working tlie Lx‘iistitution foi two 
or three >cars suceessfully, wc should send a small delegation 
of our public men to England who would talk informally with 
the cabinet ministers here and would tell them that they had 
done their best to advance through constitutional lines but then 
they had come to a dead stop because no further progress was 
possible without a new Act. They should try to persuade the 
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Government here to give them something of their own liking 
and they should tell them clearly that India would not be 
satisfied with her present position. And unless there was a 
permanent agreement there was likelihood of direct action. 

Then I asked Lord Lothian whether such a move would 
persuade the Government here to be reasonable and listen to 
us. And in order thajt the cabinet ministers and the people here 
gave us a friendly treatment at the proper time, I suggested 
that we should spend the next two or three y^ars in mafking the 
Constitution a success from every point of view and establish 
personal contacts. Eminent persons from England should go 
to India and vice versa. 

He said he liked the idea and he expected that this would 
have a tremendous impression on the British mind at the pro- 
per time, and that perhaps we would be able to get what we 
wanted through such a course. He said he had written to Bapu 
and that perhaps in the middle of November he would leave for 
India. Of course, he said this should be kept private. I asked 
him if he had made his programme. ‘-No'’, he said, “I have no 
desire to make speeches.’’ 1 replied, ‘-f don’t want you to make 
speeches. But what 1 want to know is this whether you will go 
to India as a guest of the Britsh or as a guest of India.” He 
said, “Certainly of India. I vill see Gandhiji.’’ But 1 said, 
“This is not all. You should see as many Congressmen as you 
can. You should not stay at Government House but you should 
stay with Indians.” 

[ asked him whether he would care to stay with me in Delhi 
and Calcutta. He replied, “For a day perhaps I will have to 
stay at Government House but otherwise I would be delighted 
to slay with you.” 1 told him that 1 had spoken similarly to 
Churchill but perhaps he would go, if Bapu invited him. He 
was very interested. He agreed with me that 1 should make 
Earl Baldwin a similar request. 

I pointed out to him that in case there was no advance after 
two or three years, then India would be compelled to direct 
action again. But by direct action Lord Lothian understands 
nothing else but bloody revolution. He cannot conceive of a 
non-violent mass civil disobedience. He thinks that Jawaharlal 
is submitting to Bapu because he cannot help it but that at the 
proper time he will rise, and as he does not believe in non- 
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violent civil disobedience, he will lead India to revolution. 
Young men will follow him. The result will be that capitalists 
still organise on Fascist lines and the peasantry on Communistic 
lines. 

I again and again tried to point out to him that he being a 
European, he knew of nothing else except Communism and 
Fascism but in India a third line had been adopted with some 
amount of success and that w5s a non-violent revolution. I told 
him thit the Congress would not resort to direct action unless 
they were sure that they should be able to preserve the non- 
violent nature of their action. But he said human nature was 
what it was. He could not believe that such a thing could 
happen. 

Then he said, “Mr. Gandhi is respected because he is a 
saintly man, but when it comes to fighting, they will all throw 
him to the winds. Javvaharlal will never submit to Gandhi mle.” 
But in spite ol all my arguments he could not be convinced on 
this point and said that at least to learn what I said, he would 
go to India. 

By this mail, I have icceived Bapu’s letter m his own 
handwriting and also yours. 1 liked Bapu’s letter so much that 
1 have sent copies of the same to Lords Halifax, Lothian and 
also to Churchill. 1 have also sent copie'> of his last article on 
ministerial salary to all the important men. 

Please keep me well informed Ithough I am going away to 
the Continent because in August they don't work here. We have 
to reassemble about the first week of Scpii nber. It is most dis- 
gusting that we will be kept here cool ng our heals But it 
could not be helped. 

We get some occasional Press telegrams about India in the 
Times and the Daily Herald. But in a way we aic absolutely cut 
off and so I have asked Devdas to send me The Hinilnstuii Times 
regularly. 

/ours affcctioiiaieiy. 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Maiiadlvbhai Dlsu 
Waroha 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P., 
August 1, 1937 

MY dear GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have your letters of the 20th and 22rid. So you have had 
my letter of the 9th. 1 have been writing to you regularly ever 
since the decision of the Working Committee. As my letters 
are exclusively meant for you I write down frankly and freely 
all that f feel. I was perfectly happy about the decision but 
I was not happy about the circumstances that forced it. There 
was quite a scramble for a favourable decision. I wish f ccmld 
show you the heaps of impatient letters and telegrams that 
wc had. The post Gandhi-Irwin Pact history was repeated. 
And 1 should have been untrue to you, if I had not described 
to you exactly the working of Bapu's mind leading up to the 
decision. 

Of course 1 know that it created a tremendous impression 
there. But when I read out to Bapu one sentence in your letter, 
namely, that ‘Bapu’s stocks had gone up’ he had a very hearty 
but incredulous laugh. Stocks in the political market as well 
as in the money market go up and down very suddenly, and 
it is only a speculator who would build much on them, i wish 
1 could share your belief that the whole thing will last very 
long. As Bapu said to a minister very recently: *“lf this thing 
lasts beyoud a year 1 shall either infer that the Britishers have 
become angels or that our ministers are completely cow-towing 
to them! However let us hope and pray that cver> thing will 
go on well, human nature remaining what it is. On the very 
first day in Madras an interesting situation arose. Rajaji wanted 
to issue orders immediately for the release of Mehcr Ali. The 
Governor demurred, he had strong reasons, and I dare say 
Meher Ali had made most objectionable speeches, as lie did 
make one since his release. But Rajaji would not yield. The 
Governor said, "‘Surely I am not going to break on this.” And 
the man was released the next morning. I could tell you stories 
like that from other provinces, which go to show that both the 
Governors and the Ministers have begun well. Pantji in U.P. 
harangued to the Ocpart.ncntal Secretaries for an hour soon 
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after assuming office. I dare say they took it all in good part. 
Everywhere they started with Bande Mataram— every one of the 
members including Europeans and officials standing. In poor 
Orissa the officials thought it below their dignity to stand up. 
From the point of view of pure intellectual capacity the Orissa 
ministry is anything but strong. But they are a set of good 
people, tried and true and I do not think they will be borne 
down by superior intellectual strength, or betrayed into doing 
anything foolish. The Madras ministry is in every respect the 
strongest in India. 

You say Sir Roger Lumley is very anxious to see Bapu, and 
ask how this was to be possible. Perhaps he knew the conditions 
better than you. For the ice has already been broken. And be- 
fore this gets into your hands the newspapers will have flashed 
the news that Bapu has seen the Viceroy. Four days ago we 
were agreeably surprised to find a Magistrate ol this place, at 
Segaon, gone there specially to deliver personally to Bapu 
some important official document. It was a personal letter from 
Lord Linlithgow inviting Bapu to see him. Evidently he had 
sent it on to the Govcinor to be delivered personally. 1 shall 
tell you Bapu's instantaneous reaction, for this little thing 
shows how non-violent to the core is Bapu. He said, “I am 
sure somebody has told the Viceroy that 1 should never go to 
him withoul an invitation from him, and this poor man will be 
misinterpreted the moment the world knows that it was he 
who invited me and not I who sought the interview.” The 
non-violence in Bapu's nature instinctively rebelled against a 
possible compromise of the dignity or pi estige of the Viceroy. 
And then he wrote out ni his own hand a reply. \ enclosed 
copies of both. He would have given some expression of his 
feeling in his reply, but he refrained from doing so. As he said 
to me: "‘Doesn’t he know his own business? Why should I 
presume to advise him?” The Vicerov is just now touring in 
Assam and Bihar and 1 do not know wnt tlier Bapu's letter will 
be in his hands before he is actually in Delhi. Bapu has raised 
the question of the North West Frontier, but wo trust it will 
create no difliculty. If this interview was meant merely to 
break the ice how could the Viceroy say more than he has 
done? But evidently it cannot be all just for “the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Gandhi”. They can’t separate after just saying, 
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“How do you do?” However it is not quite likely that the inter- 
view will not go on beyond an hour or so. But I must not anti- 
cipate. So you have to tell Sir Roger Lumley that he has but to 
summon Bapu and he will be only too glad to “report him- 
self”. 

What you said to Sir Roger about ministers accepting in- 
vitations to dinners and parties shows your instinctive know- 
ledge of Bapu. Vallabhbhai was here last week to discuss this 
and various other questions of procedure. You will be scfrry to 
learn that they decided to have nothing to do with entertain- 
ments. Accepting an invitation from the Governor presupposes 
readiness on the part of the ministers to return the courtesy. 
How can our poor ministers indulge in social amenities of 
this kind? But it is not merely a question of poverty. Bapu 
feels that at least for some years in the best interests of the 
country it would be wisest to maintain strictly official relations. 

What you say about Churchill is most interesting. When he 
uttered that sentence about violence and Indians murdering 
Englishmen why did you not remind him of his article in which 
he threatened us with dread consequences, if wc refused to 
accept offices? The cruel word that he used about Bapu's 
statement still smarts in my memory. Do you know the word? 
He described these statements as Gandhi’s “barbed-wire 
blandishments”. But it is Churchill all over. At the time of the 
Irish settlement it was he who invited Michael Collins to 
his place and laughed and joked with him and told him that 
whereas the British Government had set a price of £ 1,000 on 
his (Collins’) head the Boers had set only a price of £ 10 on 
his, i.e., Churchill’s head! But 1 am quite sure his greetings to 
Bapu are perfectly genuine. And you must convey Bapu’s 
thanks to him. In 1931 he declined to see Bapu, but now if he 
comes to India at Bapu’s instance I suppose he will ask for the 
interview himself. This letter has already become too long and 
I must close. 1 shall write to you again immediately on our 
return from Delhi. 

I do understand your disinclination to visit Lourdes, and 
you have certainly not the time for it. But one day when we 
have no other preoccupations 1 should really love to visit it in 
company with you. J don’t suppose Jugal Kishoreji knows any- 
thing about the place. Otherwise with his strangely credulous 
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nature he would make a dash for it, I want you to see it 
because you are his extreme opposite in temperament. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 

We will all miss you in Delhi You will show this to 
Agatha, Please! 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
August 3, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I do hope you have had all my letters and that you have 
not after all found me to be a Rip van Winkle as you called 
me in one of your letters. 

Laxminiwas tells me that you are going to lakc the chauce 
of having your operation in Vienna, now that you have to be 
detained there,for a month more. 1 am glad, and I do hope the 
operation will mean an end to the whole trouble. 

Bapu is writing away every week in hir. old manner. J enclose 
the latest article. Please pasa it on to Agatha. Rajagi)palachari 
is working like a Trojan. Here is a sentence fiom his letter to 
me: “No minister who is intelligent and conscientious will be 
worth his salt until he puts in a solid work of lo hvmrs a day.” 
And he does it literally. I do hope he will not kill himself with 
work. How I wish we had similar ministers a\ other provinces. 
1 think it was a great mistake for the Sardar and Rajendrababu 
to have kept out. 

You were good enough to ask me to write to you for any- 
thing else I may require. Our bee-keeping experiment is proving 
successful and is in charge of a man who has proved his worth. 
He is writing a series of very interesting and instructive articles 
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on bee-keeping and wants for the Village Industries Associa- 
tion Library a number of books, on the core of bee-keeping. 
I append a list. Could you please be so good as to procure as 
many of the books in the list as may be available? 

And for me, Jennings’ book on Cabinet Government. Do 
you get the Harijan there? Even if > ou do, you can’t have a 
moment to look at them! We return from Delhi on the 6th. I 

f 

shall write again on the 7th, if there is anything worth writing to 
you about the interview. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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VicERiGAi. Lodge, 
August 4, 1937 

MY DEAR GHaNSIIY\MDASJI, 

A Strange place for me to write from. Isn’t it? And you will 
sec that I am not yet familiar with the name;, for though 1 
know that the Delhi Palace is called Viceroy’s House, it is the 
Simla one that is called the Viceregal Lodge! Well, whilst Bapu 
is busy with the Viceroy, I am making m> self useful writing a 
few letters that Bapu asked me to write on our way here. Your 
dear old chauffeur (I mean the }oung handsome chauffeur 
dressed in clothes more spotlessly white than 1 wear) drove us 
here and Bapu was closctted with H.E. at 11.30. The interview 
seemed to be more to break the ice, as I told you, than for any 
specific purpose, and Bapu himself was determined not to 
broach any subject ofhis own accord— excepting of course the 
Frontier question that he himself had mentioned in his reply to 
the Viceroy. But T have finished all my letters, it is close on one 
o’clock and still Bapu is not out — which means that matters of 
moment arc being discussed. 
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It seems your latest letter to me is awaiting me at Wardha 
for Devdas had a copy yesterday and the original must have 
gone to Wardha also the same time. I suppose Lord Z. knew 
when he was talking to you that this thing was coming off! 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 

P S. This is after th*e intcivicw. It was quite good, frank 
and cordial. It lasted for about an hour and a half. The 
Frontier door is open so far as Bapu is concerned, but 
not >et for the Khan Saheb. who said the Viceroy must 
make a representation to the Governor. Bnpu told 
H.) . at length who the Khan Saheb was, and how he 
could not be e\pe».tcd to make tlic leprc .cntanon. But 
he was hopeful that the wav will be Lleai. And now' the 
Fionticr miinstr> has icsigncd. so it nia> be expected 
that it will be quite all light. 

Jl.E. laised no objection whalsocvci about discussing 
the Frontier question, and made no difficulty about 
Bapu going there. 

The other topics discussed wcie rural uplift, cows, hand- 
made paper and iced-pen and so on. 

Mahadev 
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Maganw \di, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
August 6, 1937 

MY DIAR GlIANSHYAMDASII, 

The enclosed summarises the interview. This is exclusively 
for you and in icply to vour leltcis of the 26th and the 28th. 
Though the ice has been broken he does not apply any more 
importance to it than he would to a friendly interchange of 
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views. The old imperialism still subsists and it may be very long 
before it yields. Bapu would caution you against setting much 
store by those “personal contacts” and he is not all inclined to 
extend the invitation he did to Lord Lothian, Churchill or 
Lord Baldwin or other friends. If they woulc^ come of their own 
accord, they are perfectly welcome but Bapu vould not request 
them to come. Besides he doe:> not want to as 'ume the status of 
a Congress leader to extend that invitation to l^em. With Lord 
Lothian it was a different matter. He had played an important 
role as a bndgc-builder and he had directly written to Bapu 
more than once. The suggestion, or if you please, the invitation, 
came therefore in the natural course of things, and out of an 
instinctive impulse. The Churchills and others may come to talk 
all kinds of imperialistic nonsense, and it would be like giving 
them a passport to visit India to say all those things. No, Bapu 
would have none of these personal contact business. 

As regal ds your postscript in Hindi, Bapu promises to apply 
his mind to whatever you may send and will endeavour to give 
his opinion in so far as it may be possible for him. 

As regards the Frontier question the Viceroy has promised 
to correspond with Bapu after he has had an opportunity of 
communicating with the Governor. It is likely that the ban may 
be raised. 

I hope you aic keeping well. Have you had all my letters? 
This is a God forsaken place and often enough letters posted in 
time do not catch the air mail. I have not missed a single air mail. 

C.F.A. airivcs tomorrow — on what errand — I have not yet 
been able to guess. 

Yours ajfeciionately, 
Mahadev 


Enclosure 

August 6, 1937 

I wrote you the other day from the Viceroy’s House, and in 
my postscript gave you a huirjed impression of the interview, 
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as I gathered it from the casual talk with Bapu, that I had 
in the car. It had to be casual talk because v'e did not drive 
straight back home, but went to your house to meet Jugalkisho- 
reji. And then as Bapu had not much time to give him, he 
accompanied us to the Harijan Colony. 

I shall now try to give you a full account. Before Mr. Leith- 
waite (I’m not sure of the spelling) took Bapu to the Viceroy 
he told him that H.E. had mo time to reply to Bapu’s letter, but 
that •Bapu was at liberty to discuss the two questions he had 
mentioned in his letter. 

The Viceroy also started with the same assurance, and asked 
Bapu to discuss whatever matters he liked. Bapu said he would 
content himself with only the two mattfcr^ he had mentioned, 
unless H.E. wanted to discuss anything else. As regards Bapii’s 
visit to the Frontier, H. E. had alread> been in communication 
with the Governor of the Province and he felt that there could 
be no (objection to his going, only he would request Bapu not 
to insist on visiting the trans-border-regions. Bapu made it 
absolutely clear that it was not his intention to go beyond the 
border — at any rate until he had convinced the Government of 
his own ability to deal with the question of the tribes, as also 
of his own sincerity of purpose. 

Regarding the ban against Khan Saheb, would not the Khan 
Saheb make a representation to the Frontier Governor? There 
were several charges against ti'm, (he two principle ones being, 
to inflame 'the frontier tribes and to make of the Khudai 
Khidmatgars a military organisation. Bapu said he had repudi- 
ated the charges in toto and it was a puy that he had not been 
given an opportunity to prove his bona fides. The Khan Saheb 
was a very much misunderstood man; in spite of his shortconi- 
ing he was essentially a man of God who would instinctively 
shrink from LintriUh and violence, and who was iiuapable of 
deceit. Bapu implored the Viceroy tc make the Khan Saheb’s 
acquaintance, and he was sure H.E. would not regret it. The 
Khan Saheb’s making a representation to the Frontici Go\ernor 
was out of the question. Had he made any representations to 
the Punjab Governor? Even as the Punjab doors had been open 
to him, the doors of his own home ought now to be opened. 
It was open, said Bapu to the Government to express a hope 
that on going back to the Frontier the Khan Saheb may not 
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say or do certain things, and Bapu was sure he would never 
belie their expectations, but the permission should be entirely 
unconditional. 

The question of His Excellency meeting Jawaharlal was also 
mooted. H.E. wanted to know from Bapu what kind of man 
Jawaharlal was and you can imagine what Bapu must have said 
in reply. There was perhaps a shadow of suspicion in his mind 
that Jawaharlal may not accept the invitation to meet him. (I 
may tell you by the way that before Bapu went to sec FkE. he 
had a note from Jawaharlal in which he said, “1 am not quite 
happy about the way in which you arc rushing up to Delhi, but 
1 suppose it is inevitable.” Bapu has now written to Jawaharlal 
to say that there was likelihood of his being invited by the 
Viceroy, and that he had told the Viceroy that if he was invited 
he would not refuse). Bapu assured H.E. that he need not 
entertain any such fear. He was a perfect gentleman and he 
would never refuse an invitation to meet him. 

Thepersonnelof the various ministries wascasuall> discussed. 
Bapu said the Congress had tried to send the best available 
people. So far as the Mussalmans and Depressed Classes were 
concerned, their choice was obviously restricted and it was 
possible for thciii to find any better men than they had sent. 
H.E. said he knew Rajagopalachari very well and he was 
obviously happy about the way in which things were going on 
in Madras. 

There was a general talk about it, rural uplift, yillagc indus- 
tries including hand-made paper and khadi. The Viceroy had 
not failed to notice that Bapu’s letter to him was written on 
hand-made paper. Bapu told him that it was far from being a 
sample of the best we had made, and added that it was written 
with a reed-pen in hand-made village ink. H.E. said a reed-pen 
was an> day better than steel iiib:> and fountain-pens inasmuch 
as it meant a much less strain on the hand. 


Mahadev 
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Hotel Baur au Lac, 
Zurich, 
August 8, 1937 

MY DEAR BAPU, 

This is rough outline of the Ottawa P^cl. Wc get preference 
under the Pact in the United Kingdom market on the following 
commodities against which is given our total exports to the 
United Kingdom. 


Lalhs of itipees 


L Tea ]7,00 

2. Hides & skins of a'l kinds 7,00 

3. Gtoundnuts !,<;() 

4. Vegetable oils j >,50 

5. Linseed 3,00 

6. Jute manufactures 2,70 

7. Oil seed calcs 1.50 

8. f 'a I pets and tugs 0^ 

0. Tobacco 60 

0. Colton manufactures mostly handloom made 20 

1. Miscellaneous 1,50 

37.15 


Agciinst these we give preferences in our market to vauous 
commodities of the United Kingdoni likt eleclricaJ appaiatiises, 
motor-cars, constructional iiaidwaie, the total tiadc of which 
amounts to about 22cioics. It is not nccessaiv to give details 
of all these. Ovei and above this, the United K.ingvi()in enjoys 
preferences in cloth and steel which trade amc tinted tk> about 
13 crores at the conclusion ol the Ottawa Pact. Now it has gone 
down. Thus the United Kingdom enjovs , «efeience in a tiadc 
of approximately 35 crores m the Indian maiket. 

We give on most of the United Kingdom items prelerenccs 
varying from 7]% to 10%, but in cloth the United Kingdom 
enjoys preference of 30%. On the othci hand in the United 
Kingdom market, we enjoy preference which generally amount 
to 10%, although in lea it is much higher. At lirst glance it looks 
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as if the pact was equitable because trades of both the sides that 
enjoy preference amount to equal value and the percentages of 
preferences also are very nearly equal. So it may be argued that 
the pact was based on reciprocity. But it was not so because 
while there may have been a reciprocity in quantity, in quality 
it was not so. 

In the first place our articles that enjoy preference are most- 
ly raw materials which the United Kingdom requires in her 
own interest and secondly in most of the items on which we 
enjoy preference we had as our competitors either the other 
empire countries which too enjoy a similar preference or we are 
supplying nearly 80% to 90% of the United Kingdom market 
and therefore in imposing tariff on foreign imports and allow- 
ing our imports free, the United Kingdom is not making any 
sacrifice. 

For instance in tea, while we get a good preference, Ceylon 
also enjoys a similar preference and we two between ourselves 
suppy 90% of the United Kingdom market. Thus in giving pre- 
ference on tea, we get no advantage except a sort of “insu- 
rance value” nor the United Kingdom makes any sacrifice 
in giving us such preference. There arc many other instances of 
similar nature. J admit however that even the “insurance value" 
has its value. 

On the other hand, in giving preference to the United King- 
dom in our market, wc make real sacrifice and the United King- 
dom gets definite benefit. And some of the commodities of the 
United Kingdom compete with our own production and thus 
the pact was inequitable on the ground that there w'as no 
reciprocity in quality. 

Another factor which should not be ignored is that wc are a 
debtor country and the United Kingdom being our creditor, in 
her own interest, she must buy mainly from us in order that we 
may not default. On the other hand, there is another point 
which has to be borne in mind. Out of the preference that we 
give to the United Kingdom, cloth and steel stand on different 
footing. At any rate in theory the United Kingdom gets pre- 
ference on steel and cotton not because of Ottawa dut because 
of our policy of discriminating protection. The Tariff Board 
recommended that India needed higher protection against Japan 
than against the United Kingdom and hence this discrimination 
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in favour of the United Kingdom. 

If therefore the Ottawa Pact is terminated and it is not re- 
placed by any other pact, then while we could continue to give 
preference to the United Kingdom on steel and cloth, we cease 
to get any preference as hitherto enjoyed by us in the United 
Kingdom market. This puts us in a rather disadvantageous po- 
sition for which there seems to be no remedy at present. In 
negotiating for a new pact therefore we pressed on two things. 

Oife that all the preferences hitherto enjoyed by us should 
continue and that India in return should give nothing to the 
United Kingdom except preferences which she already enjoys 
in cloth and steel. There are one or two other points which we 
aic pressing. One is the question of raw cotton. Under the 
Ottawa Pact the United Kingdom gave us a moral promise that 
she would try to increase her consumption of Indian cotton and 
she did increase her imports from India from nearly two lakh 
bales to about lakh balc>. We now press that instead of 
vague promises, the United Kingdom should give us a definite 
undertaking to purchase ten lakh bales of Indian cotton every 
year. 

Another point that we are pressing is in respect of export 
drawback on linseed. It is nccessar> to explain this export draw- 
back at this stage. The United Kingdom imports linseed from 
India as also from Argentine. Indian linseed is free from duty 
whereas Argentine IS subject to import dut>. Now whatever 
goods arc made out of Argentine linseed such as oil, \arnish, 
etc., when they arc exported, the Governor of the United King- 
dom refunds the duty that it original)> charged on that portion 
of linseed oil which is exported. This is called drawback. 

This drawback system very nearly nullifies the preference 
enjoyed by Indian linseed. We press that this diawback should 
be abolished. The United Kingdom on the other hand refuses 
to withdraw the drawback system and is pressing first of all for 
greater preference on cloth — and wants another 9% reduction 
in duty — and secondly for restriction on Indian exports of jute 
manufactures, carpets and chrome tanned leather to the United 
Kingdom. She is also pressing that she would not be satisfied 
with preferences merely on cloth and steel which she main- 
tains were given not for the benefit of the United Kingdom 
manufacturer but in the interest of the Indian consumer and 
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therefore she demands preferences on various other items which 
we have refused. 

It is necessary to note at this stage that out of the prefe- 
rences enjoyed by Indian commodities. Jute manufactures, 
chrome leather and carpets were the things that got the real 
benefit. These three commodities are hitting directly the British 
manufacturer who is very much alarmed and wants to restrict 
our trade in these three items. 

Taking all these things into consideration, I have made a 
suggestion to some of my colleagues that in order to conclude a 
pact, we should go as far as this: 

1. All the preferences enjoyed by India at present which 
comprise a trade of nearly 35 crorcs should continue. 

2. The drawback system which we wanted to be abolished 
be allowed to remain. 

3. There should be no restriction on our trade of jute manu- 
Aictures, carpets and chrome leather. 

4. That in exchange for this, we should give a further reduc- 
tion of 5^;, on cloth to Lancashire but that we should not 
give any further preference on an> other ai tide to the 
United Kingdom unless those articles may be very insig- 
nificant and the total trade of all of which in aggregate 
docs not exceed 1^ crorcs. 

5. Over and above this, the United Kingdom should 
guarantee that she would take increasing quantity of 
Indian cotton until its purchases reach within three years 
to 10 lakh bales. 

Now it may look as if such a pact strongly weighs in our 
favour to the disadvantage of the United Kingdom. But as I 
have already explained, most of the preferences enjojed by us 
are only of “insurance value” and therefore its advantageous 
effect in comparison to the volume of trade is smaller. On the 
other hand, in giving further preference on cloth, we make an 
earnest effort to appease Lancashire although on account of 
reduced cost of production of the Indian mills even with a 
further 5% reduction in tariff, viz., from the existing 20% to a 
new level of 15%, she is not likely to be benefited. Her trade in 
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1935 amounted to 450 million yards. In 1936 it dropped to 340 
million yards and in 1937 in spite of a reduction of 5% duty, it 
is running on the basis of 290 million yards. 

Myself and Kasturbhai both think that a 5% further reduc- 
tion to Lancashire will not make any difference to the Indian 
cotton mills and Lancashire is prepared to guarantee that in case 
her trade increases above 500 million >ards — now it is about 
300 — then wc should reduce»the preference by 2\% and if that 
is not effective, we may further reduce it by another 2^% and 
continue like this until the trade comes down to 500 million 
yards. Similarly she demands that in case her trade goes below 
250 million yards, we should give her a further reduction in duty. 

This principle is not bad although 1 would like to fix the 
figures of maximum and minimum at 400 and 200 respectively. 
But I personally feel that the time is coming fast when perhaps 
the Indian mills would be able to compete Manchester in Indian 
market which means that wc would hardly require any pro- 
tection. Therefore I feci that in giving further reduction to 
Manchester, wc would not be putting the Indian industry at an 
disad\antagc. On the other hand, I see great potentialities in 
jute manufactures, carpel and chrome leather and if wc get 
a free market in the United Kingdom, then in course of lime f 
think we will be able to improve trade immensely in these three 
commodities. 

The other items on which we enjoy preference are in my 
opinion not of such large value as at first sight may appear. The 
essential items of preference thcrefoie in our favour would be. 

.Jute 270 lakhs 

Carpets 60 „ 

Chrome leather 30 

360 lakhs 

Besides this, if the United Kingdom guarantees to lake 10 
lakhs of bales of Indian cotton, which would be worth about 10 
crores, this — while not causing any sacriHce on the part of the 
United Kingdom —will be a great advantage to us. Over and 
above this, there would be preferences on various other items, 
some of little value and others of fair value, the total trade in 
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which there would be about 30 to 32 crores against which I 
suggest that we should give a further reduction of 5% to Lanca- 
shire in a trade which at present stands at a level of 7 crores 
and allow the present preference on steel which trade amounts 
to about 2\ crores and give preferences on other articles not 
exceeding an amount of li crores. 

This in my opinion will be fair to both sides and will 
not at all be injurious to Indian- interests. Kasturbhai is going 
to sound Ahmedabad but in my opinion the Congicss* opinion 
is the most important since even if such a pact be in the interest 
of India, the cotton industry would not take a wider view and 
perhaps may not agree to any reduction in favour of Lancashire. 

My own fear is what the pact as en\ isaged by me may not 
be acceptable to the United Kingdom. Perhaps there may be a 
breakdown but what I feel is this that on our part we should be 
prepared to go to the extent I have suggested. If there will be 
a breakdown, then unfortunately we will have to continue to 
give preference to the United Kingdom in steel and cotton 
without any corresponding advantage to us. This cannot be 
helped. But perhaps the United Kingdom may realise that after 
all it is not in her best interest to break. Besides this, political 
value of a voluntary pact too cannot be minimised. 

It may be argued why not more preference on other items 
and no more on cloth? The reply is that the United Kingdom 
attaches the greatct>t importance to cloth whereas I think in the 
present circumstances it is only the cloth whcic wc may safely 
yield. 

The result of a breakdown may be serious on the ex- 
port of our raw cotton, and as raw cotton is consumed by 
Manchester, we must placate her of all. When I made this sug- 
gestion to Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, he liked the idea but 
was afraid to touch cloth which in India has assumed some 
political importance. 1 told him that we could not take any 
serious action without consulting you and if after weighing all 
pros and cons, you approve of my suggestion, then we desire 
to have your blessings. In case you do not approve, then we 
would have no fear of any criticism that being ourselves manu- 
facturers we totally ignored the interest of the cotton grower 
and the other agriculturists. As the matter is very important, 
we cannot do without your consultation. In case you need any 
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further information, please inquire. But we must have your final 
opinion before the 7th of September, if possible. 

With pranams. 

Yours affectionately^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


PujYA Shri Mahatma Gandhiji 
Wardha 
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Hotel Baur au Lac, 
Zurich, 
August 8, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

As already written in one of my letters, T am now writing 
this to seek Bapu’s advice, of course in confidence, with reference 
to the new Trade Pact. 1 would not take any final step without 
knowing the attitude of Bapu or m other words of the Congress. 
Perhaps Bapu may like to consult Vallabhbhai or someone 
else whom he chooses to do so. But please, don’t disappoint me 
by saying that this is something beyond the sphere of Bapu 
because then it will be very difficult for us to take any action 
even if wc felt that it were in the best interest of the country. 
We do not want to put our signatures on a document which 
may be disowned by the country and therefore wc want to con- 
sult Bapu before taking any conclusive acti.-'.. 1 am sure when 
Bapu consults someone else, he will make it clear that this is 
all in strict confidence. Nothing should leak out. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 
Wardha 
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Hotel Baur au Lac, 
Zurich, 
August 9, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Your letters are very interesting and informative. It will be 
hard on you if 1 said that I would expect such letters from you 
every now and then, but whenever you can spare lime, I hope 
you will keep me well informed. 

1 quite understand the difficulties of the ministers and their 
having to pass sleeping nights, but I think it will all settle down 
in course of time. I am glad that a meeting with the Viceroy 
came about because now Bapu would be able to solve a number 
of difficulties, although this will cau.se gi eater on his health. 

Did you deliberately keep silent o\er some of the points 
raised in my previous letters, or arc they still under reply? 

Yes, 1 will bring your Statesman's Year Book and the 
Modern Atlas. I wonder how you needed atlas, but of course 
Mr. Laithwaite must have some of these modest equipments for 
his Secretartiat which is now assuming wider importance. 1 1 is 
only a pity that your Sccretaiiat is too small. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdds 

Syt. Mahadlvbiiai Desai 
Wardha 
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Zurich, 
August 16, 1937 

MY DIAR MMIVDLVIHIAI, 

It was not at Vienna but at Zurich that I decided to have 
my nose operation done. Prof. Nagar is supposed to be an 
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international man. He has done the operation and today is the 
sixth day of it. I am out of the bed now, but I don’t think I 
will be fit to travel before another seven or ten days. When I 
am better, I will go to London either or after visiting one or 
two places on business. This I am dictating from the hospital. 

The operation was done under local anaesthetic. The Pro- 
fessor cut through my mouth into the antrum and took out the 
raucous membrane and then made another hole in the antrum 
by cutting the bone into the nose. 1 think the work was done 
very clevejly. It was not quite pleasant to be conscious and to 
know what was being done all the time in your mouth with 
hammer and chisel. Of course it was very interesting and in a 
way also funny, I hope that this will help me but as with every 
operation so with this, it is alwajs taking a chance 

Your two letters are King unreplied. Far from being a Rip 
van Winkle, now you are giving me the fullest information and 
I am very grateful to you for this. The copies of The Hindustan 
Times arc not reaching me and my connection with the Harijan 
is severed since 1 left London. So the only news that 1 get 
about India is either through private letters or through the 
British Press. The Times has been verj kind to us so far and 
Mr. Inglish always sends complimentary news. The Morning 
Post used to write in a hostile manner but since I took up the 
question with Churchill and Lord Halifax, it has become less 
unfriendly which again may b>' a coincidence. 

I am not surprised at the news that I am getting just now. 
One day I read some students going on strike, if the Education 
Minister failed to do this or that. I'hen I read some match 
workers going on hunger strike, if the Industry Minister did not 
settle their demands satisfactoiily. The big Cawnpore strike 
was settled eventually but 1 read that once the strikers refused 
to abide by the decision of Pant. And of cours: the Andaman 
strikes are still agitating the minds of the people. 

It looks as if everybody wants to h.nc his own way under 
the Congress regime. 1 have no doubt that Bapu is doing all 
that is necessary to educate the public opinion to keep disci- 
pline. I will not be surprised if some day 1 heard of marches led 
to the houaC of the minister with flags and slogans. Suppression 
of the popular feeling in the past is perhaps now having its 
reaction and it would not be bad if the steam was allowed to 
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blow out. But what is necessary for the people to know is that 
even under swaraj they have to be law abiding, reasonable and 
disciplined. I have no doubt that in course of time they will 
learn. But don't you think it is desirable that public education 
on these lines was undertaken without the least delay? 

And look at these speeches of Jawaharlalji ! Whatever they 
may mean. I know it is not an attack on Bapu, but ignorant 
men would think as' if he was abusing Bapu for seeing the 
Viceroy. It does not create a good impression anywhere. • 

I did not quite understand why should Bapu have had incre- 
dulous laugh at my telling you that his stocks had gone up and 
come down but as a businessman let me tell you that they don’t 
fluctuate so suddenly as you people think they do. In certain 
cases where the statistical position is sound, there is alwa>s a 
period of continued steadiness and so I was quite justified when 
1 said that our administration could last very long. Of course it 
cannot last if we wanted to break, but as this is not our desire, 
I don’t think there is going to be any serious trouble. Neither 
the Britishers will become angels nor our ministers will know- 
tow to them, if our ministries continued with stability. What is 
likely to happen is that both sides will make mutual adjust- 
ments and perhaps it will be realised that there was a lot of 
good on both sides which was not appreciated so far. Biitishers 
are very shrewd men, and if they tool a farsighted ^iew, as 1 
suppose they would, they would certainly help us to realise our 
goal. And there is nothing unusual with a shrewd man taking 
a far-sighted view. Have not the Englishmen taken up such an 
attitude in South Africa and Ireland? Why cannot the history 
be repeated in India also? I ha\e no doubt that it will be. I am 
glad to hear from >ou however that in all the provinces the 
Governors and the ministers have begun well. 

As regards Bapu’s decision about the ministers not accept- 
ing social invitations from the Governors, I felt he would be 
thinking something like this and so I correctly represented his 
views to Sir Roger. But perhaps it would be better if the Prime 
Ministers were allowed to have social relations. Then there 
would be no misunderstanding, otherwise there is bound to be 
some. There is justification in making exception in case of the 
Prime Ministers. 

I note your remarks about Churchill, but you don’t reply to 
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my query whether Bapu would like to have him in India. Don’t 
go by what he says. He is a politician, pure and simple, and I 
think perhaps his philosophy is to have one policy in public 
and the other in private. But I tell you that as a man he is full 
of warmth. There is no vanity about him and he has got child- 
like simplicity. He had the honesty to admit to me that when 
he stood up in favour of the evKing, he did not know that 
the public opinion was so much against him. 1 also discussed 
with hhn the general position of monarchy in England and the 
fact why he was not in the Cabinet. I felt that he was one of 
the half a dozen persons who rule England and I was impressed 
with his frankness in private talks. He was very straight in 
telling me that I should not expect of him to write articles in 
favour of India. He reminded me what politics was. 

Your letter from Delhi did not give me much news but per- 
haps you thought it better to be discreet. 1 note that ;'ou say 
the copy of my letter to you is with Devdas. 1 always post one 
copy to Devdas, one to Rajaji and one to my brother 
Rameshwarji who shows it to Sardar. 

For the first time I learn from your letter that the Frontier 
ministry has resigned. So you are going to have seven minist- 
ries now'. 

I sent you the cable about Bapu’s health because besides 
your own letter, I read in the Press that when he got down at 
Delhi, he looked very tried, ^ hope he is fully recovered from 
the fatigue now. I am not writing to Bapu anything about it 
because I know nobody can look after his health better than 
Bapu himself. The only thing is that sonictiraes he is compelled 
to overwork and I will talk lo him about it on my return. 

1 entirely agree with you that it was a great mistake foi the 
Sardar and Rajendrababu to have kept out. Perhaps it would 
be rectified after a year’s steady work. 

I will bring the books on bee-keeping and Cabinet Govern- 
ment. I do not find the list of books on bee-keeping which you 
say you enclosed with the letter, but I will try to get some good 
books on the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 
Wardha 
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Governor's Camp, 
North-West Frontier Province, 
Abbottabad, 
August 17, 1937 

DEAR MR. GANDHI. 

1 have rcccncd a letter from His Excellency the Viceroy in 
which he has given me the gist of his talk with you on ihe 4th 
of August. His Excellency, 1 understood, told you that he belie- 
ved thcie would be no objection to your paying a visit to the 
North-West Frontier Province, should you desire to do so. I 
have discussed this with my ministers, and with their authority 
I write to inform >ou that there will be no objection to your 
visiting the province. His Excellency, I know, told you that he 
felt it necessary to ask you to leave all affairs connected with 
the tribes severally alone during your \isit; I understand that 
you accepted His Excellency’s decision in this matter, and 1 
know that you will scrupulously abide by this assurance. 

Should there be an opportunity of our meeting, it will be 
a pleasure to me to renew the accqaintance we made when I 
was with Lord Halifax. 

The question of Khan Abdal Ghaffai Khan, about which 
you also spoke to His Excellency, is still under consideration 
by the ministry; I anticipate that a decision will be reached 
within the next day or two. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. Cunningham 


M. K. Gandhi, Esquire 

Segaon 

Wardha 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
August 18, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have your letters of the 30lh July and of the 9th August 
from Zurich. Ramcshwarctesji also sent that impoitant com- 
munication containing the proposed Tiade Agreement which I 
lost no time in passing on to Bapii. I also got his reply to it 
immediate!} and sent it in to Rameshwardasji b} messenger to 
be posted to you from there. 1 do not know how you will like 
the reply, but >oii cannot expect anything else fiom Bapu, 
constituted as he is. Ilis approach and >our appioach aie iidlu- 
rally quite dinerent, and whilst you mity judge the thing on its 
merits the final decision ought io rest with the Congc^ss which 
represents the bulk of the people. And perhaps that is the secu- 
rest position for you to take, vi , that no agreement is final 
unless it has received the imprimatur of the Congress. I enclose 
a copy of Bapu’s letter along with this letter also. As you have 
not told me where 1 should address my letters, I am sending a 
copy to London and also one to Zurich. 

I very much appreciate > our letter of the 3Ulh. What you 
have told Lord Lothian is quite all right. Not until wc have 
made a serious attempt to ^ »ik the Constitution and demonst- 
rated the utter inadequac} of the present Act for the purpose 
of building up the nation, shall we tc’i the woild that the Cons- 
titution must be scrapped and a '^ew one, formulated by the 
nation take its place. 1 do not know whether the dclcgaiion you 
suggest would serve the purpose ot something else. The bulk of 
the Congressmen will 1 am afraid not favour the idea of a dele- 
gation. But I suppose it is too early yet to coi nt our chickens. 

I explained to you Bapu’s attitud' to the proposed “perso- 
nal contacts” in my past personal IclIci to you. He would not 
think of extending the invitation, even in his personal capacity 
to anyone else. 

I am glad you explained to Lord T othian, how as a Liberal, 
he was incapable of understanding our special brand of direct 
action, but ultimately it is action that convinces, not arguments. 
If Bapu lives in our midst for a few >cars, we might be able to 
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show what non-violent direct action is capable of. 

The ministries are founctioning fairly well. There is sufficient 
co-operation on behalf of the officials. 1 almost suspect they 
have orders from London to behave themselves and I grant that 
they are a much more disciplined lot than many of us. Fancy 
Caret, the Commissioner of Ahmedabad, who in 1930 threaten- 
ed Morarji Desai with dire consequences, if he resigned, now 
going to the station to receive minister Morarji and travelling 
a fair distance with him 3rd class! You know tht Bardoli* and 
Kaira Auctioned Lands’ Dispute; it looks as though Caret 
would make no difficulty now, in having the lands transferred 
back to the original owners. A sub-inspector of police who had 
been guilty of tyrannical abuse of power in the past committed 
suicide by shooting himself on the eve of Minister Morarji’s 
arrival in Bardoli. But that is by the way. Rajaji is having the 
utmost co-operation from the civilians. There may be some 
difficulty in poor Orissa. But even that will be tempoiar>. 

Our difficulties 1 am afraid will be of our own creation. 
We are >ct far from being a united house. There are our friends, 
who benefiting by the situation, would have strikes everywhere, 
and would delight in the ministries being condemned as incapa- 
ble of handling the situation. Rajaji has released one and all of 
the political piisoncrs in his province, violent and non-violent. 
The la*t Mopla prisoner was released only the other day, but 
with what result. Mcher Ali who had been sentenced to six 
monlh’N imprisonment before Rajaji assumed office, \vas releas- 
ed by him on the very day he assumed office. There was some 
difficulty about his release, as I had told you in one of my 
previous letters. But Rajaji succeeded in getting him ficc on the 
very day when his appeal was dismissed. Within two days of his 
release, this man goes and makes a speech full of fire and 
brimstone, inciting people to violence. What is poor Rajaji to do? 
There are half a do/cn or more similar prisoncis still in Bombay. 
There is a difficult problem. The ministers insisted on their 
being released, but not with success. But can they break on 
this? If we were absolutely agreed on non-violence the ques- 
tion should not be difficult, but even as regards the implications 
of non-violence, there is a gulf of difference between Jawaharlal 
and Bapu. The last meeting of the Working Committee was an 
exceptionally dfficult one in view of the problems I have men- 
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tioned. But everything ultimately ended well. 

I wonder if you arc getting your Harijan there, of course, 1 
have sent 3 'ou the most important articles, as I am sending 
along with this the one v\ ritten for the next issue. Bapu is very 
keen on prohibition being made an accomplished fact within 
three years, and I am glad that he has carried the Working 
Committee with him. “The educational puzzle need not baffle 
us,” says Bapu, “Educalioft will take care of itself if only we 
will fake care to see that prohibition will not be the sacrifice 
that we have to make for it. ‘‘We arc passing through gieat 
times. I am afraid we have not the resourcefulness sufficient for 
the great task ahead. But God helps those who throw themselves 
on his mercy. This may not be the attitude of all. It is certainly 
Bapu’s attitude. 

On the other difficult questions too, I expect there will not 
ultimately remain much trouble. The difficulty with Jawah.irlal, 
after all, is also not insurmountable. He frets and fumes, he 
storms, he is often in a rage, but aftci all he is a sport, and so 
quickly regains his balance, makes rapid amends and sees that 
there is no unpleasantness left behind. 

This letter is getting long, and the business pait still remains 
You will remember that in February last \ou were good enough 
to arrange lor free p.issage on one of >our boats for two 
ladies who are working here for us in India. They are now 
in touch with \ our agents ii London, and ti>ing to find out if 
a free passage back to India in one of \our cargo boats return- 
ing home, is possible. Added to the tw is now a thiid lady, the 
wife-to-bc of a German friend who i working here with ns. It 
seems she was expelled from Germany evidently for her paci- 
fism, and her passage in a Hansa Line boat mav not be exactly 
tolerable or pleasant. Are there any other cargo boats— I mean 
not belonging to the Hansa Line— on which these three ladies 
might have a free passage, either from «r ' of the English ports 
or the Italian ones? 

You are silent about your health. Did you have an opera- 
tion after all or you arc just spending the recess in Zurich. 
Bapu is very anxious to know. 1 have wiiiten to Ramcshwardasji 
also in this connection, in case you may have written to him in 
detail. 1 hope you got my cable about Bapu. There was not 
much of a rise in his blood-pressure to speak of, but he had 
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been feeling the strain of overwork. He distinctly saw that 
danger was ahead, if he did not take precautions be times. He 
did so at once, curtailed part of his routine work and began to 
take more rest. He automatically goes into silence after every 
evening prayer. That ensures perfect rest until 4 o’clock next 
morning. 1 assure you that there is nothing to be anxious about. 

Yotirs affectionately, 
Mahadev 


30 


Segaon, 
August 18,1937 

BUM GHANSIIYAMDAS, 

I am in receipt of your letter which I have gone through 
very carefully. What I feel is that there is little that 1 or the 
Congress could say in this matter. This only meuns that you 
should not base your actions on my approval or its otherwise 
inasmuch as my angle of vision is not the same as yours. I 
cannot treat an agreement of this nature as something unrelated 
to the political issues. I made a frank admission of it while on 
a visit to Lancashire during the Round Table Conference. You 
and your colleagues are on Pact Committee, which fact forfeits 
your right to have a say in political matters. You will, there- 
fore, do well to consider the merits and demerits of the propos- 
ed agreement quite independently of its relevance to the 
political issues. If you do that, I will certainly share your 
findings. It is also your duty to do that. You can usefully add 
that undue importance should not be attached to your judgment 
as to the shortcomings of the proposed agreement. Since the 
Congress alone is the sole representative of popular opinion, 
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only Its imprimatur can make it a \alid document. That will 
sufficiently demonstrate your wisdom as well as your sense of 
proportion By you I mean youi colleagues as well. 

This I am writing aftei the morning prayer 
I hope you have benefited from vour stay in Zurich. 

Blessings from 
Bapii 
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Wardiia, 
August 19, mi 

M\ Dl AR GtIANSH\AMD\SJl, 

The main news goes in the enclosed letter Nothing has 
happened since the bieaking of the ice at Simla Only Bapu now 
leHs ficc to write, and he h written a letlei to the Viceroy 
asking him to -.end an expert engineer to overtake the terrible 
flood havoc in Orissa Khan Saheb I s left for Sind and the 
Punjab, m the expectation of the lifting c " the bar on him to 
enter the 1 rontier, by the Lme he has finished his tour m both 
the provinces. I do expect something to come from the Viceroy, 
lor he is a man of his vvoid. His icply to Mohanlal Saxena, in 
reply to the latter’s regarding the Andaman piisorais on hunger 
strike, IS a line document — carefully and i ‘Gently rea'^oned, lme 
in tone and concihatory in spirit How 1 vvish our people— the 
extreme section — listened to Bapu He would then have few 
difficulties with the Government At the present moment it looks 
as though they are more capable of civility than wc are Maybe 
the civility is a portent ol the heavy hand they would come 
down upon us the moment we ran amuck^ But why should we 
judge"^ We must try to leain from them. 
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You make fun of the Scgaon “Laithwaite”. And well you 
may. Look at the poorly typed copy of the dictated letter. I 
have now a very willing and efficient sister to help me with my 
typing, but how am I to help the bad machine, bad stationery, 
and so on. You must one day help me in overhauling all these 
things. If you have not ordered the atlas, please cancel the 
order. 1 have one which serves my purpose. What 1 would need 
is a number of reference books. Statesman’s Year Book, I have 
already mentioned. You may order other reference books as 
well. Your Secretary tells me he has placed an order with 
Sefridges for a Chemical instruments and Messano! Messano is 
a toy-box. What I had asked for is a carpenter's tool-box. So 
please let him ask for a carpenter’s tool-box. Thus my little boy 
will get a toy-box extra in the bargain. 

Yours, 

Mahadev 
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‘ Zurich, 
August 20, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

All the points raised in my previous letters have now been 
replied by you and I know Bapu’s desire in respect of personal 
contact. I will act accordingly. 

You know during the last four years Bapu has encouraged 
me to talk so much about personal contact that perhaps now it 
has become an obsession with me. But if it is an obsession, I 
am not unconscious about it and so it can do no harm. I am 
still intellectually concerned about its efficacy, but Bapu must 
have strong reasons to cry halt at this stage. Perhaps he is not 
ignoring the attitude of Jawaharlalji and maybe some of these 
difficulties have influenced his mind to make this modification 
in this views. 
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I left the hospital day-before-yesterday. But F don’t think I 
will be fit to travel before another seven or ei^ht days 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt Mahadfvbai DrsAi 
Waroha 
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Sr&\oN, 
NX^pdha 
August 24, 1437 

DFAR IRTl Nl), 

I thank you for vour letter ol the 17th insl fvidently, I 
did not quite understand what H L the Viceroy said to me 
about trans-Fiontier I understood him to mean thal he c ould 
not think ol permitting me to cross the bolder And 1 accepted, 
what 1 understood to be the Viceioy’s decision adding that I 
did not lose the hope that, when 1 liad inspiicd sufficient confi- 
dence as to my integrity and ai- lity 1 could safely be permitted 
to Cl OSS the Frontier But that is iiielcsant to this letter 1 would 
like to know the implication of ‘ leaving all affairs connected 
with the tribes severely alone” during n y msiI Not th it I ha ye 
the slightest desire to meddle in tians-I lonticr affairs My in- 
tention IS, as it was, when I fust broaclied the subtect to I ord 
Irwin, as loid Halifax then was, to know the I rontiei Pathan 
in his own home tomakctheacquaintuiceolis.IiudaiKhid- 
matgai s, to ascei tain for myself how Hr then claim to be 
utteily non-violent could be sustained aad how far I could 
promote the general welfaie of the Pathans which is dear to the 
heart ol Khan Saheb Abdul Ghaffar Khan He puts implicit 
reliance opon my judgment as 1 put on his tiansparency and 
trustworthiness But I suppose, it is inevitable that people will 
come to me to talk about trans-Frontier affairs Can I not 
listen to their n irratives and even give my opinion, if I were 
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asked to express it? Can I not form one on what they might 
tell me? 

If 1 succeed in visiting the Frontier Province, I should cer- 
tainly feel sorry, if I had to leave it without having the plea- 
sure of renewing the acquaintance we made during the time 
you were at Delhi. 

I await your further letter about the Khan Saheb’s question. 

/ am yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi 

PS, 1 just read in the paper the ban has been lifted. I 
am grateful. 

H.E. Tiir Govi RNOR 
N.W.F.P. 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
August 26, 1937 

MY DFAR GH\NSUVAMDASJr, 

There is really not very much to write this week. I had the 
news of your operation from Rameshwardasji and now 1 have 
It in much greater detail from you. 1 hope all the trouble that 
you have gone through will not be in vain. 1 am sorry I cannot 
give you a satisfactoiy report of Bapu’s health. Though the 
manometer reading taken about a month ago apparently 
appeared to be reassuring I had a suspicion that everything was 
not all right. J could see that he easily got tired, often enough 
irritated over things which would not disturb him otherwise. 
And then some of the things that happened at the Working 
Committee were far from pleasant. Whereas he gets irritated 
with his own people and throws off this feeling of irritation by 
saying a few hard words, in a place like the Working Committee 
he is in a different predicament. Often enough things happen that 
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would normally irritate him and yet he controls himself. This 
suppression has, if anything, a worse effect than the expression 
of it when he is with us. There have been several other reasons 
too, of a sufficiently disturbing domestic character, but 1 will 
not take you into them. The net result is that he is very much 
worse than he was when I sent you that cable in reply to yours. 

The ministries have naturally added, to his normal work. 
Many of the ministers have hfeen here and have had long and 
taxing conversations. Two will be coming next week. 1 wish I 
could stop all this, but if I tried to do anything of the kind, it 
would irritate all the more. The blood-pressure is somewhere 
between (sys,) 180 and 200 plus (diast.) 120. If he had no other 
signs I should ignore this high reading, but as there are enough 
signs of a disturbing character I cannot say that I am free from 
anxiety. He is trying to give himself rest by cutting down the 
routine work, but even that is not fully possible. Ke was 
jockeyed into this ugly Nariman enquiry much against his will, 
and there seems to be no getting out ol it. 

For llartjan he feels he must write every week, though I 
would very much like to take it off his hands altogether for some 
weeks, as I did in 1935. But he feels that he must give the best 
of himself whilst yet it is in his power to do so. And so we have 
to be passive witnesses of a process that is not only disturbing 
but excruciating. 

A change from his presen surrounding might perhaps do 
some good. Aftd with the letter from the Frontier Governor 
and the lifting of the ban against Khan ^ iheb, an avenue seems 
to have been opened. I shall report to yea what happens. You 
will see in the mean while the copies of the correspondence 
between Sir G. Cunningham and Bapu. 

He had a good letter from Lord Linlithgow regarding the 
flood situation in Orissa and I think even Cunningham’s letter 
is good, apart of course from the Sccreta io* tone. How can the 
poor man forget that he was Secretary for the best of his life? 
What the Viceroy said in a much happier manner, he has put 
in the bluntest possible words. But I am sure nothing more is 
meant than the prohibition of entry to the trans-border region, 
I hope it will be all well and this visit to the Frontier, if it 
comes about, and the new aquaintance with a people whom he 
has longed to meet all these years, might act as a sort of 
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Tick-me up’. 

The other news is also of a more or less cheering character. 
Dr. Gilder who is in charge of the Excise portfolio in Bombay 
was here the other day. 1 asked him how he found the oiBcials 
in his department. He had a very good report to give. He report- 
ed a talk with his Excise Commissioner which will amuse you. 
‘‘Now tell me if you^areatall serious about this prohibition,” 
said Mr. Knight frankly. He had to ask this question as he knew 
that Government had never been serious so far. “Well, we are 
perfectly serious. Up to now you followed the policy of maxi- 
mum of revenue and minimum of consumption and damned 
the revenue. You have to work this out. Will you do so?” lie 
said he would. And I am quite sure that if we act on the square, 
he and all his sobordinalcs also will do the likewise. 

The trouble, as 1 have before indicated, is with our own 
people. You know the Kakori Dacoit prisoner^ who were 
convicted some >ears ago of the most violent and unpardonable 
crimes. Pantji has released them all. It L a feather both in his 
cap, and that of Haig, who might well have objected to their 
release. But the moment their release was announced, our 
idiotic Congress Committee makes an announcement of taking 
those people out in procession. Poor Pantji was abu>lutely at 
sea. He was persuaded to be firm. He made it clear that if they 
persisted it would not be possible for him to do any similar in 
future. Jawaharlal, too, did not give any encouragement to the 
CongreS'j enthusiasts. And so everything ended Well. 

In Madras, Rajaji is handling the situation in his remarkably 
clever way. But even he is not quite free from anxiety. He has 
to burn the candle at both ends. And there arc disturbing ele- 
ments there too. The Mopla M.L.A. whose ambition was to be 
on the Cabinet, was not taken, and he now bombards him with 
letters saying that a Mopla lebellion is imminent! A supersti- 
tion is rampant in those parts that every twenty years a burst- 
up has to come. It is ordained by God! The last burst-up was 
in P)21. The time is ripe or nearly ripe for a fresh one. Rajaji 
emphatically says, “1 will not buy these fellows into silence.” 
It is likely that the threats are idle, but they continue to come. 

Pantji had a most difficult time of it at Cawnpore, as you 
already know. The situation in other parts is not quite happy, 
Kher has wisely chosen as his Secretary Gulzarilal and he is a 
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tower of strength to him. He is here, there and everywhere. He 
has already settled two strikes in a strikingly quick and a 
satisfactory manner. But there is a limit to his capacity too. 

I have done. I am n»»t sending a copy of this to Zurich. I 
enclose an article for the next week’s Harijan. It will show you 
how tremendously keen Bdpu is on prohibition and how he 
wants a fierce agitation for it. When exactly are you leaving? 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Wardha, 
August 27, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSIIVAMDASJI, 

The enclosure was dictated last evening. Bapu’s health is 
causing anxiety. Please do write to b^m >ourseIf, and please 
return earl>. I did post the list ol books on bee-keeping, it might 
have been mislaid at your end. 

This I am writing just to tell >ou that the boy who is cari}ing 
on his Studies under my supers on is fond of reciting the fol- 
lowing couplete from Udbhat Sagar 

He IS the Lord of the gods. 

His father-in-law is the lurd ot the mountains. 

The Lord of wealth is his personal iriend. 

His own sun is the Loid congregations; 

But he himsell has lemaincd a bcggai. 

Because he is cursed with a burning 1 > in his forehead. 

His emphasis is, of course, on Lord Shiva's personal fnend- 
ship with Kuber, the Lord of wealth. The boy has a sense of 
humour indeea^ He knows that you aic bunging the tool-box 
and other things for him. 

I have alieady written to you about the Statesmans Year 
Book. Please also bring the League of Nations’ Year Book, if it 
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is a,v&ilablc. The report appearing in The Hinduston Times about 
the resignation of the Frontier Province ministry was premature. 
All the same it is inevitable now that Khan Saheb is on the way. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Mahadev 
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Wardha, 
August 30, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

A great thing has happened during the week. The enclosed 
copy of telegraphic correspondence between the Viceroy and the 
Andaman authorities on the one hand and Bapu on the other 
will explain everything. It is significant that even the terrorists 
have listened to the one man who they now^ sec can get their 
release. The suspension of the strike, I take it, means that they 
are considering Bapu’s offer. They should not have suspended It 
if they were not in a mood to consider it. I may also add that 
the copies enclosed do not include an earlier telegram fiom 
‘'Andamans” received yesterday to the effect that the strikers 
were considering Gandhiji’s message and prayed for time (1 
could not enclose copy as the original is with Bapu). Then came 
the final telegram this morning. 

Jawahar and his group were entirely against the idea of an 
undertaking— no public undertaking, of course, for Bapu 
wanted no such thing — but even an assurance by someone like 
Bapu to the effect that they had eschewed violence as a method 
lor the ledress of grievances. Evidently those who are primarily 
concerned arc of a different opinion. 

If their release comes, as a result of Bapu's intervention, it 
will be a glorious victory of non-violence and further milestone 
on our road to freedom. 

Bapu is a little better, thanks to the rest he is taking. 
Complete rest is of course out of question. Ministers come with 
difficult problems, and they evidently cannot be turned away. 
Munshi came away with a formula from Bapu that surprised 
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him as much as it is bound to surprise the Government. 

Let us offer our fervent prayers before God that his flame 
may burn brightly for a few more years. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 

P S. \ have no time to get the copies, Will you share 
it along with the enclo.«ure with A'gatha? That will save 
• me a little postage too. The autobiography will be sent 
this week by the ordinary ocean mail. 


Copy of Telegram to the Viceroy 

August 27, 193? 

IF HUNGER STRIKE ANDAMANS STILL ON COULD YOU PLEASE WIRE 
FOLLOWING TO STRIKERS: “l VENTURE ADD MY ADVICE TO gVRUDEV 
TAGORE’S AND WORKING COMMITTEE’S TO ABANDON STRIKE. 
RELYING UPON US ALL TRYING BEST SECURE RELIEF FOR YOU. IT 
WOULD BE CAREFUL ON OUR PART YIELD TO NATIONWIDE REQUEST. 
YOU WILL HELP ME PERSONALLY IF 1 COULD GET ASSURANCE THAT 
THOSE WHO BELIEVED IN TERRORIST METHODS NO LONGER BELIEVE 
IN THEM AND THAT THEY HAVE COME TO BELIEVE IN NON-VIOLENCE 
AS THE BEST METHOD. I ASK THIS BECAUSE SOME LEADERS SAY 
DETENUS HAVE ABJURED TERRORISM BUT OPINION TO CONTRARY 
ALSO HAS BEEN EXPRESSED— VNDHI.” I SHALL ESTEEM YOUR 
ASKING FOR RCPLY TO BE WIRED. 

Gandhi 


Copy of Telegram from Andamans 


Port Blair, 

August 29, 1937 

M. K. Gandhi 
Wardha 

229/C continuation my TELEGRAM 225/C AUGUST. HUNGER 
STRIKE SUSPENDED LATE LAST NIGHT BY OVlRWHELMING MAJORITY 
WHO BROKE THEIR FAST. ONLY SEVEN REMAINING ON HUNGER 
STRIKE. 


Andamans 
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Simla, 

September 2, 1937 

M. K. Gandhi 
Wardha 

NO. F 5 jails. 

THE SEVEN PRISONERS IN THE ANDAMANS WHO ARE CONTINUING 
HUNGER STRIKE SEND YOU FOLLOWING MESSAGE; “THANKS FOR 
YOUR TELEGRAM REGARDING TERRORISM. WE DECLARE IT WILL 
HARM RATHER THAN HELP THE CAUSE OF COUNTRY. WL TAKE THIS 
OPPORTUNITY TO CONVI Y THROUGH YOU OUR APPEAL TO ALL 
SUFFERERS IN JAILS AND DETENTION CAMPS, AND TO AIL ORGANI- 
SATIONS IF THERE BE ANY WHO STILL BELIEVE TO ATTAIN IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF INDIA THROUGH TERRORISM, TO GIVE IT UP, ONCE 
FOR ALL. WE FURTHER REQUIST YOU TO CLARIFY WHAT YOU MEAN 
BY ‘relief’, we THINK AFTER GOVERNMENT INAUGURATING PRO- 
VINCIAL AUTONOMY, RELIEF CAN ONLY MEAN RELEASE OF ALL 
POLITICAL PRISONERS, DETENUS SEATE PRISONERS, REMOVAL 
OF BAN ON EXILES AND REPEAL OF ALL REPRESSIVE LAWS. IF 
WE GET ASSURANCE FROM YOU ON THESE QUESTIONS, WE CAN 
SUSPEND HUNGER STRIKE.” TELEGRAM THEREIN MENTIONED IS YOUR 
MESSAGE OF AUGUST 27tH, YOUR MESSAGE OF AUGUST 30tH, HAD 
NOT BY THEN BEEN DELIVERED. 

Home 
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Wardha, 

September 3, 1937 

Ho.\ie 

Simla 

THANKS YOUR TELEGRAM WHICH DESPATCHED YESTERDAY TWO- 
THIRTY WAS RECEIVED AFTER SEVEN TADAY. PLEASE WIRE SEVEN 
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PRISONERS “deeply APPRECIATE MESSAGE WHICH IS HELPING ME 
GREATLY ACHIEVE COMMON OBJECT. I PERSONALLY ACCEPT YOUR 
INTERPRETATION OF ‘RELIEF’, AND PROMISE TO WORK FOR FULL 
FRUITION WITH ACTIVE CO-oPERAEION OF PRISONER FRIENDS. URGE 
YOU, THEREFORE, ABANDON EASE AND SEND ME H\PPY NEWS ” 

Gandhi 
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Wardha 

August 30, 1937 

Andamans 
Pore Biair 

THANKS T1 LEGRAM OLAD ALl BUI SbVFN BROKEN FAST DO SEVEN 
GIVE REASONS I OR CONTINUlNsi FAST ' I WinnH^M NOF PERSIST 
ALI OWING COUNTRY CHANCl SJ FK RILILT WILL DITINUS NOT 
ANSWER MY OULSIION ABOUT NON-VIOI ENCL'’ 

Gandhi 
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Paris, 

August 31, 1937 

PUJYA BAPU, 

My respectful greetings. 

I dtn in receipt of your letter but what you have said in it 
hardly helps me The Legislative Assembly lejected the Ottawa 
Pact and required its replacement by a new agreement The 
Congress was a pally to this command It was in compliance 
with that command that we loinied a consultative committee 
The Government will, of course, identify itself with a new deci- 
sion, but I hope that the decision will not be at variance with 
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Should the Government decide to proceed on the lines 
suggested by us and acceptable to Great Britain, it will assume 
the character of an agreement. But that agreement is bound to 
go before the Legislative Assembly for its approval and whether 
it will live or die will depend on its verdict. And the Assembly 
means firstly the Cpngress Party, and, secondly, the Jinnah 
group. If I were to claim that the Congress imprimatur alone 
will render it a valid document, 1 should find myself in a' mino- 
rity of one. Those disputing such a claim on my part will have 
cold logic on their side. The Congress is without doubt a parly 
enjoying mass support, but it is essentially a Hindu Party, not 
a Muslim Party. Even the Muslims who are co-operating with 
us in this task do not accept that the Congress reflects the re- 
presentative character of both Muslims as well as Hindus. It 
would, therefore, be more logical on our part to ensure the 
approval of not only the Legislative Assembly but also of the 
provincial governments. By implication, this will mean the 
approval of both Hindus and Muslims, And it is my belief that 
the Central Government will then not be found reluctant to act 
accordingly. 

Before the Congress Governments in the provinces and the 
Congress Party in the Central Legislature record their verdict, 
will it not be feasible to secure the reaction of its leaders as to 
the quality of the agreement? If we gave expression to our own 
view of it which failed to harmonize with the leaders’ view of 
it, we should be exposed to public disgrace. 

The attitude you took towards Lancashire on the occasion 
of the 2nd Round Table Conference was something unique in 
itself in that it envisaged concession to its expectations. In the 
present instance the issues involved are to be judged on their 
own merits and dements. The Congress itself is committed in 
principle to some sort of an agreement that would prove bene- 
ficial to the country economically. It certainly is not the Con- 
gress stand that no agreement whatever should be arrived at. 
Since we arc striving for the best in keeping with the Congress 
wishes, we should like to know at this stage whether we are 
proceeding on the right lines. The Congress, to be sure, will give 
its verdict after the agreement takes shape, but if it could let us 
have its opinion now, we should escape adverse criticism later. 
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This is our case in a nutshell. In case you feel inclined to 
change your mind you can safely write to Rameshwardas who 
will then put through a trunk call to apprise me of it. In case 
your original view stands, you can write to me direct. If that 
be the position 1 would feel rather insecure in my approach to 
the problem but would manage to get along in the light of my 
own capacity to judge things. May I remind you of a particular 
sentence of your letter which had said, in effect, that you would 
share of my findings? That assurance was not adequate to serve 
as a guide in our present undertaking. [ am sure you are aware 
that one of the members of the Consultative Committee, 
Mr. Subbaroyan, is currently holding the Finance portfolio in 
the Madras ministry. Looking at things from this angle, the 
Congress docs not strike one as being a\erse to an agreement 
in principle at least. Be that as it may. 1 propose to continue 
with my efforts ralying on God’s guidance as well as'^ on my 
own sense of judgment. But 1 certainly look up to you as my 
path-tinder. Please do help me out of my predicament. 

Now about my nose. It is rather premature to say whether 
the hole made in it will bring relief. As it is, however, just now 
I am enjoying the best of health, both bodily as well as ment- 
ally. I feel inundated by a new surge of hopes about the future, 
but its feel can only be conveyed by word of mouth, not through 
the medium of the pen. This 1 will certainly do when I am 
again near you to receive youi blessings vvhich even now you 
are unstintingly showering on me. 

1 do hope you have fixed your prog amme for taking com- 
plete rest. 

Yours humbly^ 
Ghanshyamdas 

PS. I am planning to leave for London tomerrow'. 

G. D. 
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Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, 
London, W. 1, 
September 4, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Your letters arc something more' than interesting. I am like 
a man in Sahara who is in need of water. Devdas, although I 
asked him, has not yet begun to send me copies oi The Hindustan 
Times with the result that I am cut off from India in a way. My 
son sends me some Press cuttings and I keep contact with the 
Harijan. But all this would not tell me what you can tell and so 
when I get your letters, I drink them deep. And when Bapu 
writes to me, 1 find myself in the seventh heaven. Sometimes 
I send quotations from your letters to Lord Halifax and other 
friends, but recently I have stopped doing so because while 
India may be very important to me, it is perhaps not so impor- 
tant to them when bombs and bullets are raining in Shanghai 
and Franco is torpedoing British ships. 

Bapu’s action in getting the hunger strike off the Andaman 
prisoners was a master stroke and was very much appreciated 
here. I have no doubt that the authorities here and there must 
have heaved a sigh of relief when they found Bapu coming to 
their rescue. It appears that he is developing friendship fast 
with the Viceroy. But what is most important is that he is show- 
ing us the way towards co-operation. He has said it so many 
times in the past that he was dying to co-operate and that the 
non-co-operation was only a step towards co-operation and 
now he is proving it by his actions. I am sure if we can develop 
strength, there is no risk in co-operation. It is a pity that 
Jawaharlaiji does not sec it. Is he a pedantic? 

Lakshminiwas has been sending me some cuttings of the 
Indian Press from which it appears that indicipline is getting 
rampant. I very much disliked the peasants in Bihar marching 
to the Assembly House and occupying all the seats of the 
Assembly and refusing to vacate them in spite of the request of 
the Prime Minister. And then the Prime Minister addressed 
them and told them all sorts of sweet things without telling 
them that they were wrong in occupying the Assembly seats 
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and refusing to vacate them. Bapu has rightly written against 
the demonstration that was made against Raghavendrarao, but 
I fear that in course of time indiscipline will grow more and 
more unless strict measures are taken, I only hope that the 
Congress authorities are fully alive to the situation and they 
will take all necessary measures. The rank and file seems to be 
confusing freedom with indiscipline. 

As regards the passages,*! fear new difficulties are now crop- 
ping up. We have got influence only over the German steamers 
by which we ship most and I find that Hitler, or rather his 
Government has issued a fiat to the steamer companies not to 
book passages without any consideration. So the liners have 
begun to grumble. While they would like to oblige us, they can- 
not. Any how, they have offered us three passages for this year 
out of which one has already been given to Mr. Raghuyendian, 
brother of Mr. G. Ramachandran of Trivendrum and tlie 
remaining two are at our disposal which we can use as \vc like. 
This is the position. 

1 am glad to hear that Bapu is now taking more rest. This 
is good. 

As regards your Secretariat, 1 am surprised when you tell 
me that some day I should help you in overhauling all these 
things. Am 1 not ready to help? But when have you asked for 
it? I have been quarclling with Bapu for the last seven years 
about your Secretariat, but in vain. Every bit of letter he must 
write himself,* sometimes with his right hand, sometimes with the 
left. Your typists are a collection for a museum, i have argued 
with Bapu about efficiency. He agrees in principle but when he 
needed a good stenographer in London and I offered him one, 
he called Polak’s sister to work! In any case, I am ready 
Mahadevbhai. 

1 have not yet ordered the atlas, ^s regards the reference 
books, I am already ordering Statesman s Year Book . Please 
write to me what other books do you need and I will order 
them. I am also sending a Carpenter’s tools-box for your son. 

Have you seen this book? I don’t know this man except by 
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his name and J am awfully disgusted that he should write any- 
thing about Bapu. 

Yours affectionately^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadfvbhai Desai 
Wardha 
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My Meaning of Office Acceptance 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Shri Shankerrao Deo writes: 

“In your note ‘Not Instrument of Instructions’ in the last 
Harijan, >ou say in the second paragraph, ‘For me office accep- 
tance has a special meaning even in the terms of the Congress 
manifesto and resolutions. It would be wrong, if 1 did not put 
before the ministers and the public my meaning of office accep- 
tance.’ As I have understood you, you are for office acceptance 
for serving the masses and consolidating the Congress position 
through constructive programme. But I think you should ex- 
plain in greater detail >our meaning of office acceptance.” 

Rightly or wrongly, since 1920 the Congress-minded millions 
have firmly held the view that the British domination of India 
has been on the whole a curse. It has been as much sustained by 
British arms as it has been through the Legislature, distribution 
of titles, the law-courts, the educational institutions, the financial 
policy and the like. The Congre^s came to the conclusion that 
the guns should not be feared, but that the organised \iolence, 
of which the British guns were a naked emblem, should be met 
b> the organised non-violence of the people, and the Legisla- 
ture and the re'»t by non-co-operating with them. There was a 
strong and effective side to the foregoing plan of non-co-opera- 
tion, which became known as the constructive programme. The 
nation succeeded to the exact extent of its success in the pro- 
gramme of action laid down in 1920. 

Now this policy has never changed; not even the terms have 
been revoked by the Congress. In my opinion all the resolutions 
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since passed by the Congress are not a repudiation but a fulfil- 
ment of the original so long as the mentality behind all of them 
remains the same as in 1920. 

The corner-stone of the policy of 1920 was organised 
national non-violence. The British system was wooden, even 
Satanic; not so the men and women behind the system. Our 
non-violence, therefore, meant that we w^re out to convert the 
administrators of the system: not to destroy them; conversion 
may or may not be willing. If, notwithstanding their desire to 
the contrary, they saw that their guns and everything they had 
created for the consolidation of their authority were useless 
because of our non-use of them, they could not do otherwise 
than bow to the inevitable and either retire from the scene, or 
remain on our terms, i.e., as friends to co-operate with us, not 
as rulers to impose their will upon us. 

If Congressmen have entered the Legislatures and have 
accepted office with that mentality, and if the British adminis- 
trator^ tolerate Congress ministries indefinitely, the Congress 
will be on a fair way to wreck the Act and to achieve Complete 
Independence. For an indefinite prolongation of the mini’-trics 
on the terms mentioned by me means an ever-increasing power 
of the Congre-iS till it becomes irresistible and is able to ha\e 
its way all along the line. The first indispensable condition of the 
attainment of such a consumm^' ion means willing exercise of 
non-violence by the whole mass of the people. That means per- 
fect communal co-operation and friendslvp, the eradication ol 
untoiichability, willing restraini of the a(>dicts to the drink and 
opium habits, the social enfranchisement of the women, the 
progressive amelioration of the toiling millions of the villages, 
free and compulsory primary education —not in name as it is 
today, but in reality, as I have ventured to aJumbralc — the 
gradual eradication of superstition of proved liaimfuliicss, 
through adult mass education, a complete o>cr-hauIing of the 
system of higher education so as to answer the wants of the 
millions instead of the few middle-class people, a radical change 
in the legal machinery so as to make justice pure and inexpen- 
sive, conversion of jails into reformatories in which detention 
would not be a course of punishment but a complete course of 
the education of those miscalled convicts but who are in fact 
temporarily deranged. 
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This is not conceived as a terribly long plan of action. Every 
one of the items suggested by me can be put into motion today, 
without let or hindrance, if we have the will. 

1 had not studied the Act when I advised ojffice acceptance. 
I have since been studying Provincial Autonomy by Prof. K. T. 
Shah. It is an energetic but true indictment of the Act from 
the orthodox standpoint. But the three months’ self-denial of 
the Congress has changed the atmosphere. 1 see nothing in the 
Act to prevent the Congress from undertaking the programme 
suggested by me. The special powers and safeguards come into 
play only when there is violence in the country, or a clash 
between minorities and the so-called majority community, which 
is another word for violence. 

1 detect in the Act a profound distrust of the nation’s capa- 
city to rule itself, running every section, and an inevitable desire 
to perpetuate British rule, but at the same time a bold experi- 
ment of wooing the masses to the British side, and, failing that 
a resignation to their will to reject British domination has gone 
in, to convert these missionaries. And I have not a shadow of 
doubt that if the Congress is true to the spirit of non-violence, 
non-co-operation and self-purification, it will succeed in its 
mission 

Harijan, 4-9-1937 
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Appeal to Discharged Prisoners 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

My congratulations to the Congress ministries who are dis- 
charging prisoners who had been condemned for proved violence 
done from political motives, and also to the discharged pri- 
soners. Personally I draw no distinction between violence done 
from a private motive or frem a political motive. The effect on 
the sufferers does not vary with the motive of the authors of 
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violence. But as an out and out believer in non-violence, I do 
not believe in the system of punishment for crimes, whether 
private or public. Therefoie, I should welcome an extension of 
the principle which guidc:» the ministers in discharging prisoners; 
but I am aware that they do not share my extreme views on non- 
violence. Their reason, therefore, for discharging the prisoners 
condemned for violence is not the same as-l would apply. They 
have teen guided, naturally and rightly, by the purely political 
motive, viz., to establish contact with those who have hitherto 
believed in the efficacy of a species of violence for the attain- 
ment of India’s freedom. They want to wean these men from 
violence and harness their energy for the Congress method of 
non-violence. If ray reading of the Congress method is correct, 
the large public demonstration that took place on the dischaige 
of Kakori prisoners, was, to say the least, a political n>.siake. 
Did the thousands of demonstrations approve of the acts said 
to have been committed by these prisoners, let me hope, in 
mistaken zeal? If they did they have evidently not understood the 
Congress method: what is more, they have embarrassed the 
ministry and made more difficult the difficult Uuk of giving the 
fullest liberty to the people in their provinces. We ought to learn 
to take such ministerial acts as in a natural course and, there- 
fore, with calmness. Kakori prisoners are no fools. They are 
able, intelligent men, with unyieIJmg love for their counlr} . They 
and all such piisoners will have the way for liberty of others, 
if they use their libcity to help Con rcss ministers by their 
exemplary conduct and by proving thcmsc'vcs true Congressmen, 
taking their full share m strengthening the Congress orga- 
nisation by silent and selfless service. For they should know that 
Congress minister'* seem to be having their own wa> m many 
matters because they have inspired the rcspccli'c CJovcinors 
with confidence in thcii ability to handle efficiently all the de- 
partments under then charge, especially that of law and order, 
without the intervention of the police and military. The moment 
they lose their credit in this respect and are obliged to fall back 
on these two so-called limbs of the law, the confidence will be 
weakened and their authority all but gone. Whilst power, super- 
imposed, always needs the help of police and military, power 
generated from within should have little or no use for them. 

From Harijan 
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Maganwadi, 
September 6, 1937 

MY DEAR GIIANSIIYAMDASJI, 

There was absolutely no time on Thursday to write to you. 
I had gone to Scgaon. and as you know coming and going there 
in this weather means 4 hours. I enclose the whole telegraphic 
correspondence regarding the Andaman prisoners. And yet it is 
not the whole. Bapu wired to the Viceroy and the Bengal Prime 
Minister asking them to release the prisoners as they had 
unequivocally abjured belief in violence. The replies received 
today (of which I cannot send you a copy as they are with Bapu) 
are in the negative. The Bengal Premier’s is couched in offensive 
language — “We refuse to take the optimistic view you take of 
the situation” and cannot see our way to release the prisoners 
in the present state of the province — but the Viceroy’s own 
letter is good. It is a reasonable plea. It twice or thrice pays a 
tribute to Bapu’s noble motive, but raises a deeper question, 
viz., “The prisoners have abjured belief in methods of terrorism 
bul have they given up violence? Will they have nothing to do 
with any violence in the future?” About this the Viceroy has 
his doubts. 1 cannot predict the developments now. You will 
realise that it is a serious situation. 1 shall send you the text of 
the Viceroy’s letter by the next airmail, i.e., on Thursday and 
you must do all you can to cultivate the opinioii there. Bapu, 
you know, has given his word to the prisoners that he would do 
his utmost best to get their release, and he has also said to the 
Viceroy that his life is dedicated to perpetuating methods of 
peacefulness. How can Bapu take this refusal calmly? 1 have 
not yet had an opportunity of discussing the thing with him, as 
he IS very weak and exhausted and in bed. But I dare say this 
matter is now an additional source of worry. What emphasis he 
lays on non-violence and what implications he reads in it will 
be apparent from the remarkable article in the Harijan 1 enclose 
herewith. Would not Agatha have this article copied in M,G. 
and other papers? You will also see that he has condemned the 
receptions given to Kakori prisoners — Jawahar will resent this, 
1 am afraid. But that is nothing. He was entirely against the 
Andaman prisoners making aiiy declaration of adjuration of 
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methods of violence But they have made it and both Subhas 
and Sarat Bose ha\e sent telegrams of gratelul thanks to Bapu 
and entirely appioved Bapu\ method of approach to this 
problem 

The Tvl W b Governor has written a non-committal letter, 
not placing any conditions on Bapu, but trusting that he will 
not di'>turb the peace of the Frontier by publicl> meeting 
Tribal Firgccs and making speeches The way seems to be open 

Bur the most important question is now one ol Bapu’s 
health 1 want you, Agatha and other friends theie to send a 
cable to Bapu to take complete rest from all menial work and 
go on a month's holiday somewhere That alone can sa\e him, 
and nothing else can I know >ou will do it in your best 
manner 

Disturbing domestic things ha\e also happened -the most 
regrett d^le one being the suicide of a worker of iron will 
Chhotclai for whom I had isked >oii to bung a numbei of bee- 
keeping books was a workei next onlj^ to M igmlal Gandhi 
lie was an ascetic and a tireless worker leady to do any lob at 
any time of the diy or nitdit lie hid typhoid fwXcr ind one 
night he lo>t conliol of himself, eluded attention of i nurse 
sleeping ncai him and threw himsclt down the Miganwadi weP 
You can gume the depth of Bapu’s sorrow from Ins article in 
ZiTn/z/n// i?r7/7J//n of which I enclose cop) No more today Niy 
stenographer is ill and has othi » wo k Hence the handwritten 
infliction 

) uius affictionalch , 
Mahadev 

PS Non Congress minisliy m N W F his been cen iir- 
cd & Di Khan Saheb has been asked to form the 
ministiy 


M D 
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Wardiia, 
September 7, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Just a hurried line today. It is not possible for me to send 
you anything more than copies of Bapu’s replies to the Frontier 
Governor and to the Viceroy, both of which will speak for 
themselves, and which will show how great patience aiid long 
suffering has Bapu undergone. I cannot give you copies of the 
letters to Bapu, as he says it is not worth while. But I have 
already given you the gist there. 

But the trouble is Bapu’s health. The slightest mental 
exertion tells upon him. Within a few minutes’ talk he begins 
to press his head and complains of exhaustion. He gets easily 
excited and irritated. But he himself says there is not much 
cause for anxiety. “If 1 cross the limit, there is sure to be a 
collapse? He agrees but where exactly is the limit? 

Yours, 

Mahadev 


46 

Not Impracticable 
(By M.K. Gandhi) 

Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh is a great social reformer, a man 
of letters and politician. Whatever, therefore, he writes com- 
mands attention. He has contributed an article on ‘Total Pro- 
hibition’ to the Times of India. Having read it with the care his 
writings demand from me 1 must confess that 1 left the article 
with a sigh. How could such a reformer accept defeat on 
grounds that do not bear examination? His only argument 
seems to be “There is bound to be illicit distillation and secret 
drinking, therefore, do not attempt prohibition. In the Punjab 
there was local option but nobody applied it.” “Therefore”, he 
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says, ‘‘my conclusion is that prohibition by compulsion will 
fail, and provinces will lose revenue which they need for rural 
reconstruction.” By linking prohibition to revenue the Sardar 
has precipitately given up his case and contradicted himself. 
For in the fourth paragraph of his article he says, “I expressly 
declared the considerations of revenue would not weigh with 
me in carrying out a policy of controlling dsink.” Thank God 
Congrqgs ministries have cut their way through the revenue 
share by debarring themselves from the use of liquor revenue. 
Once the loophole is left, the temptation to make use of this 
immoral gain will be too irresistible, for nobody denies the 
difficulty of making the drunkard sober in a moment. Old 
ministers with whom I used to plead for prohibition, did not 
put forth the plea of impracticability. But they pleaded inability 
to forego the rich revenue received from the traffic. They wanted 
It for education paid for by a questionable source of revenue 
worth having? Has it intrinsic merit? Has India got her money's 
worth from those who have received the education of the type 
that the schools and colleges of India provide? 

Thieving will abide till Doomsday. Must it therefore be 
licensed? Is thieving of the mind less criminal than thieving of 
matter? Illicit distillation to an extent will no doubt go on. Its 
quantity will be the measure of the Government's efforts— assn 
sted by a vigilant public in the shape of continuous and 
sympathetic treatment of the u mker and the opium cater. 
Moral clevatioh demands a price no less than material or 
physical elevation. But my submission is i at this constructive 
effort is doomed to failure, if it is not preceded by total pro- 
hibition. So long as the State not only permits but provides 
facilities for the addict to satisfy his craving, the rclornier has 
little chance of success. Gipsy Smith was a powciful tcpcrance 
preacher. It was a feature of his huge gathering that several 
people took the vow of total abstinence *r 1er the spell of his 
song and precept. But I say from ray experience of South 
Africa that the majority of the poor addicts could not resist the 
temptation to enter the palatial bars that faced them, no matter 
where they wandered in the principal thoroughfares of cities, or 
the wayside inns when they strayed away from cities. State 
prohibition is not the end of this great temperance reform, but 
it is the indispensable beginning of it. 
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Of local option, the less said the better. Was there ever 
opposition to the closing of these dens of vice? Option has a 
place where a whole population wants to drink. 

God willing, prohibition has come to stay. Whatever contri- 
bution may or may not be made by the Congress, it will go 
down to history in letters of gold that the Congress pledged 
itself to prohibition in 1920, and redeemed the pledge at the 
very first opportunity without counting the cost. I doubt not 
that the other provinces will follow. I invite Sardar Jogendra 
Singh not to caution the Congress against the much needed 
reform, but to throw in his full weight in favour of it in his 
own province and among the stalwart Sikhs, 
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Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, 
London, W. I , 
September 8, 1937 

MY DEAR M\HADEVBIIAI, 

Your letter of the 27th was rather disturbing as far as 
Bapu’s health goes and so I sent you a cable inquiring about 
him, but as 1 have not received your reply so far, it has increa- 
sed my anxiety. The only relieving factor is that there is no 
mention about his health in the Press and therefore 1 am tak- 
ing it for granted that he is better now. In any case the question 
of his rest has to be settled and it was only in your last letter 
that you had written to me that he had realised the position and 
was taking more rest. I wonder why under the circumstances 
his health should have deteriorated. 

In your letter you have written that I should come soon and 
I have cabled you saying that proven and I propose to sail on 
the 7th of October but in case you want me earlier, you have 
simply to cable and I will come leaving everything as it is. 

Just now 1 am not making any use of your letter or articles 
because the country seems to be in a great ferment due to the 
political situation in the Mediterranean and the Far East. 
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Everybody seems tu uc very busy and I myself fear that in 
course of time it may develop into something serious. Great 
Britain swallov^^ed all insults in 1935 when Italy attacked Abys- 
sinia but now she is in a much stronger position and she will be 
stronger still after a year. On account of provocation in the 
Medeterraneans and the Far East, she has now begun to take a 
stifFer attitude and after a year when she becomes very strong, 
perhaps she will not tolerate any provocation. On the other 
hancT^ it seems as if Japan is in a fighting mood and Hitler 
wants his colonies back and Italy also is rattling sword. I won- 
der whether they are all correctly estimating the strength of 
Great Britain. If they know' that Great Britain will be in a much 
stronger posiuon after a year, they may perhaps want to see a 
flare up now rather than a year henceforward. On the otheT* 
hand, there is a definite break between Italy and Russia and 
how far it will spread, no one can say. So as you will see the 
political situation just now is most precarious and yet it is a 
fact that Great Britain is not at all eager to fight. Even if there 
is a fight, she would like to keep out as long as possible, but 
the feeling between the Fascist States and Bolshe\ ist Russia on 
the one hand and Japan and Great Britain on the other are 
very bad. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ghanshyamdas 


SyI. MAHADtVBUAI DiSAI 
Wardha 
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SrcAON, 
Wardha, 
September 8, 1937 


dear friend, 

1 thank you for your frank and exhaustive reply to my tele- 
graphic solicitation. I will not try to combat the position taken 
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up by you which I understand. 

The incompleteness you see in the prisoners’ reply to my 
request had not escaped me, but I was very much struck by the 
frank and unequivocal manner in which they gave me satisfac- 
tion so far as terrorist methods are concerned. I shall not des- 
pair of enlisting your active co-operation in the pursuit of my 
mission of procuring a lasting and honourable understanding 
with the class of patriots whom the Andaman friends represent. 

Yours sinterely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


His Excellency 
The Viceroy 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
September 8, 1937 

DEAR ERIEND, 

1 thank you for your letter. 1 understand what you expect 
of me. I hope not to disappoint you for the simple reason that 
I want to accumulate more credit than I possess with the 
powers that be, so that I can trade upon it with them for better 
terms. 

At the ptcscnt moment I am trying to rest under medical 
orders, and I have asked my friend, the Khan Saheb, not to 
hurry to call me to the Frontier. 


His Excellency the Governor 
N.W.F.P. 


lam. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 
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Grosvlnor House, 
Park Lane, 
London, W 1, 
September 14, 1937 

MY DEAR BMULABHAI, 

I read in this morningS paper tha» at the lime of the 
Viceio>’s address to both the Houses, the Congress Party and 
also the Nationalist Party absented themselves Such an attitude 
on the part of the Congress had luslilitalion in the past, but 
do you think. Bhulabhai, after a meeting between Gandhiji and 
the Vieeioy and subsequent meetings between the \ieciov and 
the various leaders, anJ the impending meeting between the 
Viceroy and Jawaharlalji. this attitude on the part of the Con- 
gress could at all be |u>lilied^ , 

Pcisonally I feel that such an altitude on our part could be 
interpreted only in one way, vi/ , that we had no desire to esta- 
blish mutual undet standing even if that were possible I can 
understand Jawahailalji who under no circumstances is pre- 
pared to have anything to do with Great Britain But I am sure 
this IS not your attitude nor that is the altitude of Vallablibhai. 
Gandhiji’s attitude is certainly not thi-. Therefore 1 w as a bit 
disappointed when 1 read that the Congress Paity should have 
failed to reciprocate the adv. ecs made by the Viceroy 1 do 
not think wc gain anything by being discouitcous, 

1 am not quite sure whether 1 shoi Id have wniteii this to 
jou at all because alter all 1 have no stal s with th: Congress, 
but peihaps as a fiiend I am entitled to write to >ou and so 
you would not mind this 


Syt. Bhulabhai Desai 


Yoiiti simeielv, 
Ghansbyamdas Birla 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P.)* 
September 16, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I enclose further correspondence about the Andaman pri- 
soners. These sc\en would seem to be most obdurate, unless as 
it so often happens, there is something there to provokc"^ them. 
Anyway for the moment Bapu\ attempts to reason with them 
seem to have failed. I have a feeling that these friends arc being 
forcibly fed, otherwise they could not hold on for such a length 
of time, and be in a condition to carry on negotiations. It is 
such a deep tragedy because Bapu wanted to follow up the 
assurance given by the two hundred and twenty-six, and get 
something more out of them in the light of the point raised by 
the Viceroy. You must have noticed from Bapu’s letter to the 
Viceroy that he has recognised the force of the Viceroy’s argu- 
ment. But is it proper to insist on any of these people giving 
up violence as a creed and affirming their faith in non-violcnct? 
What is the position of the whole of the Socialist Party and the 
bulk of the exclusively politically minded Congressmen? With 
them non-violence is no creed, but a policy pure and simple. 

But where is the use of arguing this in a letter to you? I 
know that even the Fellowship of Reconciliation stops at the 
demand for the abolition of the Andamans. When and if >ou 
have time, you should try to sound some of them, such as for 
instance, Carl Health, on this point. Is Bapu’s request for their 
release after this emphatic declaration of abjuration of terrorist 
methods extraordinary? The Honour of the whole Congress 
and of thO'»e who arc making the demand is at stake. In fact, 
Bapu’s word is there, and he would give it as often as it was 
wanted, that he would guarantee their proper behaviour once 
he could secure their freedom, or at least the freedom to talk 
to them heart to heart. From this last point of view perhaps 
their repatriation, which is likely to take place soon, might be 
a good compromise, and then Bapu may ask for a free and 
unfettered interview with them. 

J sent to you last week or perhaps the week before, a note 
of Bapu in Harijan regarding the reception to the released 
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Kakori prisoners. It was very much resented by some of the 
hot-hcads in U P. but I am happy to tell you that Jawaharlal 
fully appreciated it. In fact, he told Bapu, when he was here a 
few da\ s ago, that he pi. rsonally refrained from taking part in 
demonstrations and receptions, that the so called reception at 
his own house reported by the papers was no reception at all, 
that he had only asked some of them to jee him for a talk, that 
soinp of the rowdies who Accompanied them gase it the form 
of a reception, and that even then he, that is Pandit Jawaharlal, 
was not present there. 

The labour situation in U.P. continues to be source of 
anxiety. Govind Ballabh Pant has summoned Rajendra Babu to 
preside over the Committee appointed to arbitrate in the 
dispute. They want either Shankcrlal or Gulzarilal to be avail- 
able to them. But these can’t be here, there and everywhere. 
Gulzarilal is a tower of strength to Premier Kher. 

Japan has already taken the aggressive attitude, and thou- 
sands of innocent non-conbalants have been already killed. A 
German Jew who came from Shanghai was telling me that the 
war on both the Northern and the Shangai front is entirely un- 
provoked. There is such a disgusting amount of unscrupulous 
lying on the part of Japan. It h in the same boat as Italy and 
Germany, perhaps with thh difference, that the bulk of the 
people in Japan are kept deliberately ignorant of what is 
happening or are fed on refin*. lie». If reports are to be believed, 
the almospRerc is ripe for an internal revolution there 

There is one thing distinctly cheerf > to report, and that is 
about Bapu's health. He has been taki, g plenty of re>i, bru'hing 
aside most requests for interviews, and has thus brought down 
the blood-pressure to something near normal. But as you know 
with him it is always a matter of touch and go. Some things or 
happenings can raise his blood- pressure at once and very often 
during these days I have heard him s \ <hat, if he crossed the 

limit, he would collapse. , c i 

You are right in saying that you are disgusted with Syed 
Hossain being in any way associated with Bapu. I have not seen 
the book. I suppose he is in want of money and is trying to be- 
fool some of his admirers in that continent where any fraud or 
charlatan may confidently count upon a following, and yet 
this man is being described as “the leader for the Gandhi 
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Movement for non-violence in the United States and a personal 
friend of Mr. Gandhi.” Heaven save us from our friends. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, 
London, W.I, 
September 22, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

1 saw Sir Findlater Stewart today and am going to see the 
Secretary of State shortly. Lord Lothian is not here. Lord 
Halifax is here but I would not trouble him unless I felt that 
I must encroach upon his time. I am sure he is keeping awfully 
busy with the international political situation. 

As regards the detenus, I feel that Bapu’s letter to the 
Viceroy is going to be most helpful. I showed his reply to the 
Viceroy and also to Cunningham to Sir Findlater Stewart. They 
realise his spirits and I have no doubt that it will be recipro- 
cated. 

During my discussion with Sir Findlater Stewart, I realised 
the two aspects of the questions, repatriation and release. 
Repatriation technically is in the hands of the Government of 
India and I find from the Press reports that it has already begun. 
Perhaps it would be desirable to concentrate on repartriation 
through the Viceroy. The second question is that of release. 
These technically it is the ministers who are res ponsible but do 
facto it is the Governor and not theViceroy. I was thinking of 
writing to the Viceroy at one stage but after having talked to 
Sir Findlater Stewart, I have decided not to write to him. But it 
would be desirable for Bapu to discuss the matter personally at 
some stage with Sir John Anderson. He is an extremely capable 
man and he could take a bold line if he was convinced. But it 
should not be forgotten that the detenus are interned because 
of future, and those fears have to be allayed. The matter will 
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have to be solved not merely through correspondence but 
through personal discussion. This could be done only when 
Bapu is fit to travel to and fro. Maybe he will have to talk to 
the detenus themselves. I i vm the talk that I had; I am not 
unhopeful, but of course everj thing needs patience and Bapu 
fully knows it. 

But 1 am very much worried about hi-) health. I had wired 
about his taking rest, but frankly speaking, J have no hope 
that*it will have any effect, if all that you write is correct. I 
think he should go to some health resort and cut himself off 
entirely for a month or so. Perhaps that will mean less loss of 
time than a prolonged but unsystematic rest. 1 will therefore 
still request Bapu to go to some health resort and tut himself 
off entirely from the biisv bodies for some time 

Yours affectioniiti‘l}\ 
Ghanshsamdas 


Syt. MAHADFvmiAI DlSAI 
Wardiia 
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Unreviseci 

Wardha, 
September '’2, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASII, 

Sir Daniel Hamilton also sent that cutting about Prohibition 
fiom U\c Si-onman. 

Bapu, if the manometer reading is to be trusted and believed 
to be any sure index, is very much xiter, for the reading 
showed that blood-prcssuie had come down almost to normal. 
But Bapu himself is not so suie. He said this morning : “The 
lowering of the pressure is mechanical and temporary due to 
the effect of the medicine I im taking. It may soon go up, for 
1 cannot go on taking the medicine indefinitely, I take of it 
more in the interests of other folks who may not be suffering 
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from similar complaint and whom I could confidently recom- 
mend this, having myself given it a trial. So far as I am 
concerned, rest is the only cure.” 

From this point of view I cannot tell you how timely was 
your cable and the one from Agatha, Horace and Heath. I 
am sure it has done its work and will continue to do so. The 
anxious element this time is due to the fact that whilst Bapu 
used to ignore the b p. reading before, this time he does not 
ignore it and feels that temporary relief is bot a thing to be 
built much upon. However even the temporary relief is a relief 
so far as we are concerned. 

The situation everywhere is satisfactory. The seven recal- 
citrant Andaman friends ha\e relented and abandoned the 
strike — with this threat however that should relief not come 
soon after their repatriation they would go on hunger strike 
again. This is a thing cofidcntially conve>cd by the Government 
of India to Bapu. If Bapu could meet these people, a lot could 
be done But I am afraid there are difficulties ahead. The Govern- 
ment are picking and choosing in the matter of repatriation. 
Why should they do so'> 

I am only nursing a hope that Bapu may still carry on 
further telegraphic communication with the piisoners and bring 
them round. I am thankful to say that Government of India 
fully appreciate Bapu's intervention and are always leady to 
convey to Andamans whatever message Bapu may transmit lor 
them. (By the by Bhulabhai who interviewed the Viceroy by 
invitation says that H.E. made anxious inquiiics about Bapu’s 
health, and added that he was making the inquiry not in a con- 
ventional way, but because he (i.e., H.E.) felt that Bapu was an 
asset because of his readiness to stake for truth.) 

The interviews with Bhulabhai and Satyaniurti were very 
frank and friendly, they say, and covered all topics including 
Democracy, Federation, Subvention from the Government of 
India for the Provinces and so on. Satyamurti stood up for the 
Viceroy meeting Bapu and convincing him before expecting to 
convince anyone else. 

The Bombay difficulty over the Communists and violent 
prisoners has been satisfactorily solved — again thanks to Bapu’s 
unerring guidance. Munshi came to consult Bapu very much 
puzzled and perplexed. But Bapu gave him a satyagrahi formula 
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which has worked wonders Even Gogatc made the declaration 
that he had abjured violence, and has now written to Bapu, on 
release, to say the same thing and asked for Bapu’s blessings 
that the belief in non-violej ^e may for ever endure. He also 
said that he would encourage or receive no receptions or 
demonstrations He stayed in Poona as Munshi’s own guest and 
has quietly and gratefully gone back home 

One or two Kakori pnsoneis now released — are coming to 
sec Bapu next week in order to be guided bv him in their future 
plans 

Javahar made a public declaiation in Ahmcdabad that the 
receptions to and demonstrations tor these prisoners did noboth 
anv good and that he for one disapproved them entircK 

You will thus see tl n the whole tone of public lilc is im- 
proving, people ate giovvingfiom strength to strength -Baidoli 
and K lira people are gelling back their lands— and ^oint ^things 
oi enduring value are happening If on the lop ol this all comes 
prohibition, Bapu\ life work would be achieved 

1 must now close, a> v ithin a few minutes I have to catch i 
tiain to go to Dhiilia on a not very pleasant cirand 

Please tell Purohit is that the name ol vour Sccictarv^ — 
that I <im thankful to him lor his Icttci, that he ncv d not bother, 
about the bce-kccping books as the man who would have made 
use ol them committed suicide a loitmght ago, I do hope he will 
include Jennings book on Cab -t Governmeni rcccnth pub- 
lished and HuKhinson's book — huha of the Nabobs 

Yours alfecUoualtlw 
Mahadev 
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Grosvenor House, 
Paru Lani, 
London, W 1, 
September 28, 1937 


MY DEAR MAlIADLVBHAI, 

The most cheerful news that your letter brought by this mail 
was about Bapu’s health Nc^w as regards detenus, from my 
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conversation with various people here, I am not very unhope- 
ful. But it would be better to concentrate on repatriation first 
and then once the detenus arc in India, it would be better for 
Bapu to establish personal touch with them. And the chief man 
to deal with would be the Governor of Bengal. All this could 
only be done when Bapu is better. 

Carl Heath is coming to see me tomorrow. He informs me 
that he does not stop at the demand for the abolition of the 
Andamans. I am going to see the Secretary uf State also shortly 
and will talk with him about the matter. The outcome could be 
successful but all this will need patience and time. 

I have no doubt that Bapu can take full responsibility about 
the behaviour of the detenus for the future, but don't you think 
that Bapu should be more cautious in taking such a responsibi- 
lity? His voice against the demonstration in favour of the 
Kakori prisoners had little effect if all that I read in Indian 
papers is correct. They are being welcomed and feted at every 
place. And Brajmohan writes to me a most depressing letter 
from India. He says that U. P. is simply rampant with indiscip- 
line. He would not be surprised if anything untoward happened. 
Everyone seems to think as if he is the Government and Pant, 1 
am told, is pestered evciy moment by the irresponsible crowd. 
He is always surrounded; some demand, dismissal of a certain 
official, others something else, the police seems to be very 
frightened and all kinds of processions are taken out with 
fiery slogans of ‘Bhagatsingh Zindabad’ and ‘Long Live Revo- 
lution.’ Brajmohan wonders how long this sort of Government 
could continue. He asks how Pantji is going to find lime to think 
of more important schemes when every minute he has to attend 
to complaints most of which are exaggerated. 

Bapu in one of his articles had pointed out that we could 
not meet terrorism with counter terrorism and that we would 
make it possible for the police and military to become super- 
fluous. This undoubtedly is the most ideal state for a nation 
for which every country should aspire. To a certain extent it 
cou\d be sa\d that England ’\n this respect Vs much nearer the 
goal than any other country. But what arc we doing for the 
achievement of this goal and should the police and military be 
ignored until that goal is reached? If what Brajmohan writes is 
correct, then I fear the situation may become very serious one 
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of these days. Rajendrababu seems to be quite fed up and 
disgusted with atmosphere in Cawnpore. I don’t know who is 
to be blamed for this, but I have no doubt that the first concern 
of our ministers should be to maintain proper discipline. I hope 
Jawaharlalji is doing something to help the U.P. ministers. If 
we can maintain better discipline, I have no doubt that we would 
be able to impress the Englishmen better, not only about our 
capacity to rule, but also -about our capacity to control the 
behaxTiour of the detenus after they are released. 

1 am glad that Jawaharlalji did not like the demonstration 
in favour of Kakori prisoners, but I hope that steps would be 
taken lo maintain proper discipline before the things deteriorate 
further and takes an ugly turn. 

With reference to this fellow Karl, he had taken 100 rupees 
from my father with a letter purported to ha\e been signed by 
Bapu. I told my father immediately when he showed me the 
letter that he had been cheated, but he asked me not to mention 
this to Bapu because it was a very small thing. Now when I read 
your article, I thought I should inform you. 

1 am sailing on the 7th and hope to reach Bombay on the 
19th. I can come straight to Wardha in which case 1 would 
stay only for three or four days. On the other hand, I can first 
go to see my parents an<l then come to Wardha via Calcutta in 
which case 1 would be able to stay much longer. Please inform 
me to my Bombay address which piogrammc Bapu would like. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 
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Calcutta, 
November 18, 1937 

MY DEAR MAIIAUFVBHAI, 

This is a specimen of Bengali journalism. The article, as you 
will see, is full of poison. 

Immediately after Bapu left, I phoned Nalini and he told 
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me that he would show me the statement before it was issued 
by the Government. This morning he sent me a draft which I 
did not like, but immediately after sending the draft to me, he 
is discussing the matter in the Cabinet. After the Cabinet meet- 
ing IS over, 1 will see the revised draft and only then will put 
forward my criticism to it, but 1 will also ask him to postpone 
its publication until it was approved by Bapu. For this pupose, 
I will seek the help of Nalini to get me a line clear telephone 
for Wardha so that you can talk to me. 

This I am venting at 11.45 a.m. I will let you know about 
the subsequent de\clopmeiits. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


End. 1 

M. ]:>. DrsAi, Fsqr. 
Wakoiu 
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Writirs’ Bun ding, 
CaU Ul lA, 
November 24, 19^7 

DEAR MR. GANDHI, 

Thanks very much for your letter. I am sorry to learn about 
your indisposition. I hope you will soon completely recover 
your health. 

In our opinion )our statement is veiy fair and we thank you 
for It. The W(frding of the Government communique is nut per- 
haps very happy as far as the four months period is concerned. 
It certainly brings out the Government's point of view, namely, 
that only alter the end of four months the question of a large 
scale release of the remaining detenus will be considered where- 
as it misleads the public in giving the impression that you will 
take up the question at the end of four months. But there is 
nothing in the communique to prevent your coming and inter- 
viewing these people before the expiry uf four months. 
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In your letter you have asked that Mr. Sarat Bose should be 
allowed to carry on the conversation with the detenus in your 
absence. 1 would like to make it quite clear that my objection 
to this suggestion is not based on personal grounds but on the 
question of principle. Government treat you differently from all 
other political leaders in India and therefore neither your pur- 
pose nor Governmenf s object will be served by anyone else but 
your hilerviewing the detenus*. After your vMt to Hijli Govern- 
ment allowed Dr. B. C. Roy who went there more in the capa- 
city of a physician than a political leader and we made an 
exception for Mrs. Sarojini Naidu but as far as I am concerned, 
1 do not propose to allow any other political leader in future 
to interview the state prisoners. 

1 had presumed that personal touch betw'cen you and the 
individual detenus or state prisoners was necessary in order 
that you might be assured that the individual concern(xd had 
become a convinced adherent to the principles of non-violence, 
tollowiiig upon a change of heart and as a matter of principle 
qu.te independently of personal or political advantage. It was 
necessary for you of cour'.e to explain the principles of non-vio- 
lence and peisuade the subject to their acceptance. But so far 
as the prisoner was concerned, it was a matter of simple state- 
ment w'hcthcr he had reached that position or not. This point 
of view has a bearing on the question of the correspondence as 
well as that of interviews with th. prl^oncr^ by persons other 
than yourself. 'Wo should not object to correspondence under 
scaled cover between you and any state piisoncr or detenus 
provided that it is uiivlcrstood that sucl letters as v oil rccci' e 
are shown to nobod v else. 

As long as [ am Home Minister, you van icst assured that 
whatever may be the language of the communique evcr> thing 
that we agreed upon will — iiishallah -be given elf^ct to, pro- 
vided nothing untoward happens jn the mean tune. 

1 agree with your explanation or amplitication of the phrase 
‘subversive movement’. The only portion in the letter on which 
we differ is the reference to the convicted political prisoners. As 
you are aware w’c agreed to take certain steps in connection 
with the convicted political prisoners. I have issued instructions 
for action being taken on these lines but beyond this Govern- 
ment arc not prepared to. 
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I agree with what you have stated in your PS. 

Repatriation will take place according to plan inetioned to 
you. 

Yours sincerely, 
K. Nazimuddin 


M. K. Gandhi, Esqr. 

Segaon 

Wardha 
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Ranjani, 

237 Lower Circuiar Road, 
Copy Calcutta, 

November 27, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADrVBHAI, 

I have just received your kind letter of the 24th instant on 
my return to Calcutta from a short tour, and am extremely con- 
cerned to hear that Mahatmaji’s health has been reduced to 
such low conditions. The latest newspaper reports say that he 
is slightly better and 1 pray that he may soon be restored to 
health. His Bengal visit and the thought and efforts he had 
put forth in the cause of the detenus must have sriously told 
on his health. But, at the same time, nobody realises more 
than I do, that what we have been able to achieve for the 
detenus would have been impossible without his efforts and 
magnetic personality. You have been kind enough to thank me 
for negotiating the settlement. In fact, in my own way, I have 
done, and shall still do, all that I can to bring relief to the 
detenus. Withal, all my efforts would have been as naught 
without Mahatmaji’s intervention. 

1 fully appreciate what you have said in regard to my state- 
ment to the Press. I realise it would have been better, if I could 
avoid issuing it. But then you know what politics in Bengal is 
like. How Sarat Babu has made and is still making, frantic 
efforts— by means fair or foul— to discredit me in my public 
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life is known to everyone in Bengal. And I believe you also 
are aware of it. Further, I honestly believe that, if Sarat Babu 
bad not tried to embarrass and discredit the present ministry at 
any cost largely because I happen to be a member of it, and 
had not thereby created such an atmosphere of bitterness as 
prevails in Bengal today, a fairly satisfactory solution for many 
of our problems could have been arrived %t. I know that many 
publjp men in Bengal, including some Congressmen, share this 
belief with me. I frankly admit that I was greatly pained and 
even exasperated by the policy pursued by Sarat Babu, and 
when the Press reporters pressed me for a statement I said what 
1 believed was true, though probably in an aggressive language. 
But as I have said, I agree with you it would have been better 
if I could have restrained my feelings, even under such serious 
provocation. I should however like to assure you that in future 
I shall try my best not to give vent to my feelings in this »way. 

I have also written to you rather frankly, as I do not like to 
hide anything from either Mahatmaji or yourself. 1 did not like 
to worry Mahatmaji during his recent stay here about my per- 
sonal matters — how I am being persecuted by Sarat Babu and 
the Ananda Bazar Group — as he was then addressing himself 
whole-heartedly to the solution of a vexed problem. But when 
you will again return to Calcutta, and if time will permit, I 
shall place before Mahatmaji and yourself all relevant facts. 
The task of restoring peace in Bengal is, as you say, indeed 
Herculean. But I feel that in trying for any real peace, it will be 
necessary to acquaint oneself with both sides of the picture. I 
would, however, like to assure you again that not only shall I 
desist in future from saying anything aggressive, but shall also 
try in so far as I am concerned, to create an atmosphere here 
as will be conducive to restoration of peace. 

1 shall write to you soon in fuller details in regard to certain 
matters. 

If Mahatmaji would desire me to do anything in any par- 
ticular way, please let me know and I shall do my best. 

I trust you are well and that Mahatmaji is better now. 

With kindest regards, 

I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
November 28, 1937 

DEAR SIR NAZIMUDDIN, 

I must thank you for your exhaustive and kind letter of the 
24th inst. 

I am still bed-ridden. But 1 must scribble down in pencil a 
reply which Mahadev Desai will copy for me. 

Your confidence in me flatters me, but if it is not extended 
to those through whom alone J can hope to work with success, 
the work for which >oli and I are striving comes to a standstill. 
I have no pow'cr over the detenus or the Bengal public save 
through the accredited leaders, I can impose nothing on them. I 
have no other method but that of persualion. 1 am in constant 
correspondence with Shri Sara! Bose in this matter. Without the 
assistance of the two brothers, I could have done nothing m 
Bengal. Of course you were right in permitting Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy and Snrojini Devi to visit the llijli friends. Their 
visit will help, 

I may make one thing clear. An> recommendation 1 may 
make will be in so far as the Bengal Government are concerned, 
on my sole responsibility. J hope, therefore, that von will 
please rcconndcr your decision and allow Shri Saral Bose on 
my behalf to visit the Hijli prisoners for the time being. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi 


Sir Nazimuddin 
Home Ministir 
Writers’ Building 
Calcutta 
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1 WoouBURNL Park, 
CaI ( UITA, 
1pm, November 28, 1937 

MY DLAk MAHADLVBHAI, 

In continualion ot mv letter to you of yesterday’s date 
whioh 1 posted >csttrddy‘jn the B N R Bombay Mail letter- 
box, I am enclosing herewith a cutting fiom the Amnt Bazar 
Patiika containing the statement made by Mi I aziul Haque 
shortly atter the Government communique A perusal of that 
statement wil’, I believe, convince Bapu and >ou that the 
opinion ] expres cd in }cstei day s letter is coircct On turthei 
consideiation t led that it is ncccssaiy to have both Mi 
Faziul Haque and Sii Nazimuddin in addition to Nalini Babu 
at the proposed conlcicncc at Wardha It is hardly nccessaiy to 
icmind >ou that when Sir Na/imuddin, Nalini Babu and Sir 
Bijo\ Prosad came to Bapu with their dialt on the 17th instant, 
Ml Pazlul Haque did not accompany them It Mr Pazlul 
Haque had accompanied and had given his assent to their draft, 
1 believe, the diaft would have found place in the Goveinmcnt 
communique It the proposed conference takes place at Wardha, 
It will not be possible toi a minister to go vind consult his 
colleagues and icport again to Bapu the opinion of his 
colleaaucs It i» ab^rolutel nctcs ary, thcieioic, to have all three 
ot them together It three of them jointl / assent to something, 
one may faiil> expect that thc^ will be al ^e to carr> the whole 
Cabinet with them 

I his moining aliicnd told me that a icport had cmnated 
from ministerial quarters that I had requested Bapu to write to 
Government to give me permission to inuiview Hi|li piisoncrs 
As you kno\\, the suggestion came from Bapu hi^nsdl allci he 
had intcivicwed the Hi)li piisoncrs I n^^^d haulh sa\ that I 
shall be only so too happ> to do anv work that Bapu may 
entiust to me and which may relieve him to some cxlenl But I 
ically cannot undei stand *vhy or with what object the contents 
ot Bapu’s confidential letter to Sir Na/imudoin are being 
ciiculatcd in this fashion by the mipistcis or by one oi more of 
them. The same fiicnd also told me that he had heard from the 
same source that permission will not be accorded to me. 
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I trust Bapu is improving steadily. Please convey my 
pronams to him. My love to you all. 

Yours affectionately, 
Sarat Chandra Bose 

PS. I enclose herewith copy of my letter to Sir 
Nazimuddin of the 26th inst. I have not had a reply yet. 

S.C. Bose 
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December 4, 1937 

MY DtAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I met the Viceroy today and had a pretty long talk with him 
for nearly 40 minutes. He inquired about Bapu’s health and 1 
told him that although there was nothing alarming, he was not 
improving very rapidly. Three months’ rest will undoubtedly 
put him again in his normal health, but 1 said I doubted 
whether he would be able to take up continuous hard work. 
He was sorry to hear all this. I gave him a short history of the 
causes in their chronological order that broke him down, and 
at the end, I said that we were all very anxious to'save him as 
much as we could from the trouble of dealing with the priso- 
ners. For this purpose it was thought desirable that Sarat should 
see the prisoners and do the preliminary work. 

1 related how Gandhiji wrote to the minister and what the 
latter replied. 1 also said how Bapu had written again and at 
the end I said that I myself was going to talk to Nazimuddin 
and also to Lord Brabourne but I thought I should acquaint 
him with all the facts in case he wanted to help. He took 
copious notes of all that I said and thanked me for acquainting 
him with all these things. He did not say that he would help 
but 1 have no doubt that he would. Silence is one of his many 
habits. 

After that, we talked about Federation. There were serious 
objections advanced by the Leftists as well as the Rightists. 
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There was likelihood of another breakdown unless the situation 
was carefully and sympathetically handled. What was he going 
to do? He told me that he himself was not satisfied with the 
Federation, He appreciated the objections of the critics. But 
even if he wished, the law could not be changed. What he did 
not appreciate, however, in our criticism wis that no construc- 
tive alternative had been suggested to him so far. I told him 
that at the proper time Bapu* would. But the Viceroy should 
exercise his mind from this very moment as to what solution 
he could SLiggeat. There were two things that were objec- 
tionable even from my point of view. Representatnes of the 
princes would come without election. And secondly, it had yet 
to be proved by the authors of the Act that this act contains 
in itself the seeds of automatic growth, a claim made otf and 
on by Englishmen. Without the Army and Foreign Affairs, 
under the control of the popular ministers, how were wc going 
to reach the goal of Dominion Status? It was for the Viceroy 
to convince the public in India by some means that what was 
said by the authors of the Act was not a mere platitude. He 
replied that what was claimed about the Act was not a mere 
platitude. He did not want to treat his Cabinet as irresponsiblvv 
for Army and Foreign Affairs. True legally they had no power 
over these matters. But by usage this powder could be establi- 
shed. This of course was only his personal opinion. But he 
wanted me to leave the matter a. that so that he ma> exercise 
his brain for the proper occasion. I pointed out to him the 
necessity of talking before the Federation became a reality and 
also added that if he could cultivate acqiia ntance with Jawahar- 
lalji, he could very much relieve Gandhiji of his task. He asked 
me when Jawaharlal was coming to Calcutta and when 1 told 
him that he would perhaps come on the 8th, he remarked, 
“Oh, as early as that.” Perhaps you arc aware tha< ’he Viceroy 
will reach Calcutta on the 13th or the 14tl' 

During the course of conversation, he emphasized the need 
of maintenance of law and order and he said nothing would be 
more damaging to the provincial ministries than to prove it to 
the world that after all it were the Britishers alone who could 
maintain law and order. He is specially anxious about U.P. and 
asked me to convey it to the proper quarters that it would be 
very bad for the ministers, if the Governor had to use his own 
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responsibility for maintenance of law and order. He did not 
want that Pant should prosecute people right and left but he said 
things were getting very serious in U.P. and he should not 
allow anarchy to prevail. I told him that Pant was fully con- 
scious of his own responsibility, that the Gandhi Seva Saiigh 
had recently passed very important resolution against violence 
and that all the big. leaders of the Gandhi Seva Sangh were 
strenuously Avorking to fight out violence. He was very happy 
to hear this. This is the gist of my talk. I think he will seek an 
opportunity to meet Jawaharlalji. 

It appears from the Press that the ferment is growing every- 
where and perhaps for the next few months the most important 
task of the ministeis would be to suppress all incitement to mo- 
Icnce. Partly it will have to be done through prosecution and 
partly through redressing the gricsances of people. The exagge- 
rated expectations that have raised arc just now at the loot ol all 
these troubles and unless the Congress tells the peasants clearly 
that their position could be improved ultimately through their 
own hard woik alone and not by any stroke of wand, I don’t 
think this discontent w'ill subside. Today the position is that, if all 
the accumulated wealth is socialised and the zcmindari system 
abolished, it will hardly add much to the existing income of the 
masses. In order to increase their income constructive works have 
to be undertaken. Production has to be increased, the quality of 
production has to be improved and this will require concentrated 
work spread over a long period. All this enthusiasm about the 
release of prisoners will begin to fade after some time. People 
will demand more bread and the bread is not going to come 
out of the confiscation of zemindaries. Our ministers will there- 
fore have to decide from this very moment as to what they are 
going to do for ameliorating the condition of the people. If 
they think that the amelioration depends on the confiscation of 
the properties, then I think they arc deceiving themselves. The 
question of discontent just now is linked up with economics 
and unless steps are taken to make the peasants realise what 
is possible and what is not, 1 fear the ferment will grow to such 
an extent that it will become impossible after a certain stage for 
the ministers to maintain discipline. And as Bapu has said so 
many times, inviting the help of the Military will be the death 
knell of the provincial governments. I fear the U.P. and Behar 
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have not yet fully realised the seriousness of the growing danger 
to non-violence. 

Yours affectionately^ 
G. D. Birla 


Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 
Wardha 
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J^eccinbcr 5, ^>37 

M\ Dr\R MMIADLMUIM, 

I ha\c lead both the Iclteis, ihat is. iioni Nalini and Sarat 
Bapu with ”ieat pain The Lontents onl> rdlccleJ the dirl> 
atmosphere that is just now pievailin" in Benga* and anless \>e 
remove the root cause, 1 tear it will continue J have no doubt 
that Nalini responsible lor sptcading the rcpoit thut Bapii 
has asked the ministry to permit Sarat to meet the detenus and 
1 have no doubt that many such false leporl^ aic Ixing spicad 
also b\ the other side about Nahm So these charges and 
counter charges will continue as long a'* tin atmosphere 
prevaiK. 

I do not know to which inteivicw of l^aquc Sarat Bose has 
referred, but 1 will ask >ou to read Ihc'-e >vvo cuttir‘»s and ll at 
will give >ou an idea as to what extent the atmosphcic is mr- 
charged with bitterness. If timely action is not taken, then >omc 
day wc might have man} untoward happenings iiu hiding com- 
munal iiots. 

The legislations lefciied to in one n' Mie cuttings aie of a 
vciy far reaching character and specially the bill to amend the 
Calcutta Municipal Act is of a vcr> icactionaiy nature J think 
Bengal could be saved only if the peaceful citi/cns combined and 
condemned all thiS mud-llingmg tcndenc>. 1 have been thinking 
that after Nalini and Saiat make up then differences, wc should 
get a manifesto issued signed by the Poet and other leading 
members of the society strongly condemning this mud-flinging 
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tendency prevalent specially in the Press and also in certain 
political quarters. 

Since I wrote to you, I heard from another official that the 
situation in U.P. was not at all satisfactory, that there was 
danger of an agrarian riot breaking out and after that I heard 
that Vallabhbhai has gone to Lucknow. I fear that just now our 
ministries are living entirely at the mercy of the service and the 
British element of th.j administration. The British element at 
present is not at all unsympathetic, but if law and order could 
not be maintained, prestige of the ministries would be very 
seriously damaged. And the leftist element in the Congress is 
very largely to be blamed for this. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadfvbhai Desai 
Wardha 
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JUHU, 

December 13, 1937 

MY DIAR GIIANSHYAMDASJI, 

This IS juit to give you the good news that Bapu is really 
better. The b.p. came down this morning to 170/100 which is 
quite unusual and wc can ascribe it to nothing but the fine 
equable weather here. 1 felt like sending you a telegram but 
then dedsted. Perhaps we must wait for a day or two before we 
can shout with joy. 

By the bye Agaklian rang me up to find out— if he could 
come to inquire after Bapu's health just for a few minutes. He 
IS coming tomorrow at 4 p.m. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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December 13, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I met Sarat yesterday and had a pretty long talk with him. 
He was very frank and nice. I advanced to him all the argu- 
ments in favour of making up the past differences and asked 
him, what his reaction was* to the suggestion made by me and 
entertained by Bapu. He said that while he agreed with me that 
peace in Bengal was very essential, he did not think internal 
peace could be possible without the change of the present 
ministry. The present ministry, he said, was not only a non- 
Congress ministry but was an anti-Congress ministry, and this 
being so, the duty of the Congress membcis in the Assembly 
remained always to oppose the present ministry. This caused 
a lot of bitterness and also Press prc/pag.oiula. How co^ild his 
making up with Nalini solve this problem? 1 said that esen for 
overthrowing the present ministry, until among the Congress- 
minded people and 1 counted csen Nalini one of them — was 
essential. After all the C'ongress, as such, had .inly 55 votes. 
In order to overthrow the picscnt ministry, they had to get 
much larger support in the Assembly and without Nahni's 
help that would be imposMblc. Sarat replied that the question 
was not merely of overthrowing the present ministiy but of 
replacing it by not a non-Cong« ‘ss ministry but by a coalition 
ministry convposcd of Congressmen as well as non-Congress- 
men. I said if that was the intention, thim unity became all the 
more essential. 

1 then suggested that it was not necessaiy to have an 
ambitious programme at this stage. Why shouM not they begin 
with a modest ambition? My suggestion was that Saiat and 
Nalini should woik together at least for achicv ng the object 
that Gandhiji had in view, that is, the release of all the priso- 
ners. In my opinion in this work they v ould come in touch 
with each other and this would help them in forgetting the past 
differences. After that the bigger picture might be visualised, 
if that was at all feasible, Sarat replied that Nalini w'as very 
clever. He (.Nalini) would not accept any position unless he 
was sure that in the future ministry, he (Nalini) would find a 
place. I said, “Why should you close your mind against 
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Nalini being in the future ministry?'* Sarat replied that it was 
not a question of closing his mind but that definite assurances 
would be asked by Nalini. He could not by any means trust 
Nalini. I reminded him how at one time they worked together. 
He admitted and said that they did work together but only 
with distrust. I pointed out to him that even in the ministries in 
other countries, there were people of opposite mentality and yet 
they worked together. Nalini had 'Certain good points, but his 
worst point was that he was an ambitious man. Why should 
he not be tackled properly? And if Nalini had some support 
behind him why should he be ignored? But J said why begin 
with Nalini? Why not begin with Dr. Ro\? Dr. Roy had no 
ambition politically and he was the man who could be trusted. 
Sarat agreed and said he would first talk to Dr. Roy. He is 
meeting him tomorrow at my house. 

The interview has not inspired much hope in me about the 
results. But when 1 analyse the prevailing atmosphere in Bengal, 
I feel that unless there be a reasonable unity of purpose among 
the Hindus and some Mllshm^, a disaslei is sure to come. 
Fa/lul Haque sccm'» to be running ainock, and J am told, no 
one including the Europeans like him. Bui there no ininiqiy 
to replace the existing one. 

After my interview w'ith Sarat, Nalini at his own accord 
came to see me and wc discussed the University Bill and the 
Calcutta Corporation Bill. He told me that a split in the 
Cabinet had already begun and it seemed inevitable. He was 
going to fight against ail these reactionary bills. J asked him 
what was the remedy to prevent all these catastrophes? He 
said the only remedy was that the Hindu members and reaso- 
nable Muslim, and Englishmen should combine to overthrow 
the present ministry. 1 asked him, “Suppose lhi> is not possible 
and Haque persists in this attitude towards the new reacti- 
onary bills, will you resign? Or will you still stick to your 
post?” Nalini dcfinilel> told me that he would resign. 

Then I took up the question of Sarat interviewing the 
prisoners. To this he was definitely against. The reason seems 
to be more personal although he did not say so. His reason 
was that it was not necessary. Sarat was not liked by the 
detenus. I reminded him how it was necessary to spare Gandhiji 
of the trouble of seeing so many detenus. Why should not 
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someone do the preliminary work’ He said they did not want 
to give any trouble to Gandhiii. Gandhiji had simply to giNc 
the foimula to the detenus and get then assurances, and at the 
end ol the loruth month, all would be leleased “But wh> not 
icleascas many as you can > 1 asked He said, “Yes, that is 
possible ” I asked, “Could you release a numbei of them with- 
out Gandhiji inteivicwing them'”, He replied that almost all 
of them could be leleased .without Gano*hi|i haMng to inter- 
vene* I asked him to tell me dehnitely so after hjMng seen his 
colleagues, and he is coming to see me again His inipiession 
seems to be that they aie holding up the rclca’^c of these 400 
becau<^c they wanted to show the public that thcywciCcnl 
released thiough the instrumcntaht> ol Gandhiji But d Gandhiji 
wanted that as man> as possible should be released without 
his intervention, the ministers would be only too pleased to 
like up the woik them thes I wi', siiipiis^d at this impression 
and so T have dclinitch asked loi in answer as to how man> ot 
them could be 1 lI(\ sed without G 1 1 Ihiii’s intcn cnlion, and ho 
would kt me know in i d i) ot tv^o 

1 hen lie c i »u dl> innitioned how the e\isiin » atmosphere 
w IS lunning all con liiiLtive will There w is no Ic ideiship 
and thcic weie no idc is Saiat except in law w«is absolutcl> 
an innocent man Nalim was prep iied to lorgct the pia, but 
Saiat was man ot piejudices. And he went on like this lot a 


long tunc 

This morijing Bidh iii saw me and 1 ha\c asked him to 
come to my house and h ive a chat with Saral. To my -.urprisc 
I have found him aKo \ciy sceptical I le said that Saiat was 
preaching foi the I i^t thiee >cais that Gandhiji should Jia\c no 
place in Bengal politics Ha> he rccanUcl now or is he dcccwing 
Gandhiji' Sai it fouiiht ag iinst the Congicss in communal 
awaid and yet Su it was in the high ct mmind o\ nc C ngiess 
Dr Roy saw no honest) ol purpose and tlicrefon he could not 
see how unity was possible unless the fu ^ amcntal diffciences 
were removed It Siiat had changed his attitude regaiding 
Gandhiji and the Communal Award, why should he not say 
so' I pointed out that by his action, Saiat had alicadv made 
his position clear But Dr Rov does not believe that there is 
any honesty behind all these pretensions But he is prepaied to 
have a frank talk and he admits at the same time that unless 
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unity was restored, Bengal would go to pieces. 

Such is Bengal politics. I am seeing the Governor day-after- 
tomorrow. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghamshyamdas 

Syt. Mahadevbiiai Desai 
Bombay 
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Calcutta, 
December 15, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADLVBHAr, 

The good news that you send me was transmitted to me by 
Rameshvvarji long before I received your letter. Wc talk every 
day on phone and Bapu’s health is one of the topics. 

Yesterday Saral and Bidhan met at my house. I don’t think 
the meeting v\as very successful The talk is still to continue and 
therefore 1 would not call it a failure. The beginning was quite 
unpleasant. Bidhan, it appear'>, was full of ire for which 
perhaps he had plenty of rea^ions. He began like this, “1 don’t 
care about the past. I have forgotten it. But if, I am lo work 
again with you, I must know about your attitude in future. If 
1 joined you without knowing whether there was common 
ground or not, 1 would simply be increasing the existing fric- 
tion. 1 am Just now devoted to my practice and am keeping 
myself in the background. But if I must come out of the obli- 
vion, T should know how wc stand. There were four points 
which made your political plank. One was the Communal 
Award. How do you stand today in respect of your old cry? If 
you intend lo reform the existing ministry, you must have rea- 
sonable support of the Mohammedans. With your previous 
views no Mohammedan would agree. Do you now stand by the 
Congress, or do you still hold your old views? Two. Your 
slogan used to be ‘Gandhism must be driven out of Bengal’. 
Have you changed your view? Three. You wanted nationalisa- 
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tion of industries and you were inciting the communists. Are 
you now changed? Four. You wanted elimination of Nalini- 
ranjan Sarkar out of public life. What arc your vie^vs now? 
We separated on these four issues, and if you have changed 
your views, then I have no hesitation in joining hands with 
you for future. But if you have not changed, then what is the 
use of composing the past .when future t6o is full of disagree- 
merft?” 

Sarat went all red. I tried to pour oil over troubled water, 
but Bidhan asked me not to explain awa> SaratS position. 
It was for Sarat to explain. Sarat, I must say, did not lose his 
temper altogether and at the end both agreed that they should 
meet again. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadfvbhai Dfsai 
JUHU 
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Cat cutta, 

’ December 16, 1937 

MY DIAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I met the Governor yesterday evening. The talk lasted 
more than an hour. He enquired of Bapu’s health. I told him 
that the blood-pressure of Bapu has come down to normal. He 
said, “We should not feel complacent about it. What is to be 
observed is that it should be normal when he takes up his 
normal duties. It is necessary for him to take rest constantly.’’ 
1 said, “that is why 1 have come to you. Gandhiji had to 
struggle hard here with the result that he had to be bed-ridden 
at Wardha. Even now the Bengal affairs do not let him remain 
in peace. He will not be at peace till he comes here to com- 
plete the job he had left in the middle. 1 100 detenus have been 
released. This act of Bengal government has pleased Gandhiji 
much. Yet 400 detenus are yet to be released. Nothing has 
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been done in respect of the detenus of Andamans. All this work 
is to be done by him and his state of health is not good at all at 
the moment. Can his well-wishers not save him from this diffi- 
cult task? Why should the work not be shared by others when 
it can easily be accomplished by them? He should be left with 
such an amount of work as can conveniently be done by him. 
Keeping this in view he has written about Saral’s meeting the 
detenus. Though the final responsibility rests with him, he 
thought it good to leave the preliminary work with Sarat Babu. 
Nazimuddin has refused to accede to this, but Gandhiji has 
again written to him. Would >ou be able to help in this matter 
anyway?” He replied, “I am also of the \iew that Gandhij* 
should be provided ample opportunity to take complete rest. 
He should not be allowed to be busy in many things. What is 
the hurry, after all? When is Gandhiji coming?” I said, “After 
perhaps the Haripura Congress that is to take place some time 
toward end of February.” He replied, “then what is the harm 
in waiting till that time?” The position that Gandhiji holds is 
different from that held by Sarat. Government is in need of 
Gandhiji’s help. Through him it wants to ascertain detenus’ 
views on violence. That purpose could not be served by Sarat. 
That is the function of Gandhiji alone.” I pointed out that if 
Sarat met the prisoners before Gandhiji interviewed them, then 
it would very much lighten Gandhiji’s work. Besides, if some- 
one from Bengal was associated with Gandhiji, it would 
strengthen Gandhiji’s hands in improving the atmosphere. 
After all, it would be the Bengalese who would have to carry 
on in Bengal. Therefore Sarat’s association would be very use- 
ful in many ways. “But could the atmosphere be improved in 
this manner?”, he asked. Press wrote most virulent articles. 
This might lead any day to a communal riot. Did J think Sarat 
could help Gandhiji in improving the atmosphere? 1 said, “Yes. 
And in asking permission for Sarat, perhaps Gandhiji had this 
object too in mind, I fear Sarat is not allowed to interview the 
detenus due to personal reasons. If there was someone else, the 
Government would not object.” The Governor said, “Perhaps 
you are right. Sarat’s visit introduces a new angle in Bengal 
politics. Sarat is not the leader of Bengal. He is one of the 
leaders. He is the greatest opponent of the existing ministry. 
How could the ministers then entertain any idea of bringing 
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sarat into prominence? (Before I saw the Governor, I had a talk 
with Nalini and he very frankly admitted that they were actua- 
ted by personal prejudices in not allowing Sarat to visit the 
prisoners. Nalini said, “It is personal. And why not? This man 
has abused us in and out of season. Why should we do any- 
thing to give him any credit?) Is it not reasonable?” 1 said I 
did not agree, but then 1 suggested another alternative. “Why 
should not”, I said, “the ’Government of their own accord 
release as many prisoners as they could without Gandhiji’s 
assistance? This would create a feeling of reassurance in the 
minds of all concerned. The prisoners would not get restive and 
those that are left in for some reasons could be handled in the 
end by Gandhiji.” He asked me whether such an action would 
impiove the situation at all? Would it not be a dangerous 
thing to release many men without improving the atmosphere? 

I said that “release” and a “better atmosphere” were nihtually 
complementary. Releasing of the prisoners would improve the 
atmosphere and improvement in the atmosphere will help the 
iclcase But non-release might further spoil the atmosphere. He 
said, “Yes, there is something in what you say. But don't you 
think that if the release was thriiugh the instrumentality of 
Gandhiji, it would strengthen Gandhiji’s hands in improving 
the atmosphere in Bengal? Why is Gandhiji coming to Bengal? 
Not simply for release but also for improving the atmosphere. 
Now if we released all before G„.idhiji comes, will it help him 
at all in creating a better atmosphere? I am talking this as an 
individual and not as a Governmental, i ut 1 think it will very 
much strengthen Gandhiji's hands if releases were made after 
he came.” I said, “I had heard such a ptoposal fiom Nalini 
also (The Governor rcniaikcd he had never collaborated with 
Nalini) but somehow or other I wasncvcivei' much impres- 
sed with this argument. But 1 will put it to G mdliiji and if 
Gandhiji thought that lelcasing even w’'i -mt his intervention 
would strengthen rather than weaken his hands, (would vote 
with Gandhiji because I know no one is a greater student of 
human phychology than Gandhiji.” “Oh yes, I know he is a 
first-class diplomat and therefore he cannot be unaware of the 
effect of certain actions on the public mind.” 1 said I would 
leave the matter at that but that I would come to see him 
again on that verj matter after I had heard from Gandhiji. 
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Perhaps Gandhiji himself would write to him. He said, “Come 
whenever you wish to. 

Then, he discussed the prevalent poisonous atmosphere 
specially created by the Press. Could not I do something to 
help? I said, “My own feeling is that unless the differences 
amongst the various sections are composed, there is very little 
likelihood of the Press becoming sober.” He said the Hindustan 
Standard and others were writing such poisonous articles^ that 
there was likelihood of a communal trouble. I said that for the 
communal bitterness partly Haque himself was responsible. He 
agreed. But he said, “Haque has been sufficiently provoked by 
the Press.” I said, “The Press has abused the Hindu ministers 
also.” But I admitted that Haque had been sufficiently provo- 
ked by the Press of the type of the Ananda Bazar Patrika and 
the Hindustan Standard. The best solution would be that decent 
men should publicly denounce the existing tendency of the Press. 
He hoped that something of the kind would be done. 

At the conclusion he repeated that it was not the opinion 
of the Government but his own personal opinion that if the 
release was affected through the pleadings of Gandhiji. it would 
very much strengthen his (Gandhiji’s) hands in improving the 
prevailing atmosphere. But of course if Gandhiji disappeared 
from the Bengal picture altogether, then the Govenment's duty 
was quite clear. They had decided upon a policy of gradual 
release and there was no departing from that policy. That 
policy would continue, but we need not be in a hurry for a 
decision just now. Let Gandhiji’s programme be known first. 

He expressed doubt whether the difference between Nalini 
and Bose could be composed. Jt was a matter of personal diffe- 
rences and therefore they were all the more difficult to be 
healed. 1 differed and pointed out that after alt in politics 
people made and settled their differences according to exigen- 
cies of the times. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


SyT. MaHADI VBHAl DESAI 
Janki Kutir 
JUHU, Bombay 
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December 17, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I hope I was able in my yesterday’s letter to convey to you 
correctly the feeling in the Gosernment circles with reference to 
the release of detenus. As ypu might hav6 noticed from my 
lettef, the Governor told me practically what I was already in- 
formed by Nalim. My efforts were directed to save Bapu of any 
undue strain in respect of the release. After talking, I have dis- 
covered that Bapu’s presence in Calcutta is wanted by the 
authorities not so much for the purpose of release as for the 
purpose of improving the atmosphere. They seem to want to 
make the leleases an occasion for improving the piesent atmos- 
phere. In lact, they seem to have made up their raiiid^ that 
releases will have to be made and in making Bapu the cause for 
these releases, they are simply exacting a price fuvm him which 
would be in the shape of improvement in the atmosphere. So, 
to put the whole thing in a nutshell, the strain that may be 
caused to Bapu would not be for the releases but for improving 
the atmosphere. And if we are to save him from all this trouble, 
we mu it work to improve the atmospheic in Bengal as much as 
possible and leave the final touches lor Bapu. I hope I have 
been able to convey to you correctly what I feel. 

The question of the Andaman prisoners, of course, stands 
on different grounds and as it is a question for the exercise of 
clemency, Bapu will have to take up this question with the 
Governor. 1 was a bit perturbed when I heard that the Anda- 
man prisoners were intending to start another hunger stiike, 
and as you will see from the enclosed cutting, 1 got Sarat to 
issue this statement. Sarat’s in formation is that there is no like- 
lihood of any hunger strike. Bapu therefore should take complete 
rest without any anxiety for the time being, and he should be 
assured that, so far as 1 could see, the chief work for him in 
Bengal would be not in connection with the release of prisoners 
but in connection with improving the political atmosphere. 

Yours (affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 
JUHU 
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JUHU, 

December 17, 1937 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Received your long letter. Bdpu has insisted on my writing 
this in Hindi. Your letter contained matter of such extraordinary 
importance that 1 thought it fit and proper to show it to Bapu. 
He was greatly pleased at the manner you have proceeded in 
this matter as also by the detailed description of all that has 
taken place. However, Bapu does not accept Dr. Bidhan’s reason- 
ing. He maintains that every action of Sarat’s amply shows 
that there has been a change in his thinking process; that he has 
been deporting himself with marked loyalty towaids him (i.e., 
Bapu). If somebody has discarded hi> black coat and has put on 
a white one, he need not go about telling people that he has 
done so. The colour of the coat itself will be suflicient evidence 
of the change in his apparel. But in case Bidhan remains con- 
vinced that there has, m fact, been no change in Sarat’s outlook, 
it is his religious duty to say so in your presence at your house 
without mincing words. Unity must be achieved through com- 
plete frankness. 

What did you discuss with the Governor? Presumably a 
detailed description of your interview with him is already on 
the way. 

Bapu is certainly recovering, but the tempo is "so slow. And 
now that he has begun to feel a shade better he has begun fret- 
ting about Segaon and writing to the people there that “We 
should be there by the end of this month.” Jamnalalji has 
strongly protested. He insists on Bapu prolonging his stay here 
by a couple of months. In the morning the blood-pressure 
hovered around 176/106, but last evening it shot up to 180/1 17. 
I can well understand the cause of it. The Andamans, the 
situation in U. P. and such like things work on his mind. Lately 
the federal scheme seems to have contributed to his mental 
restlessness. Only this morning he asked me to get him the 
connected material. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Janki Kutir, 
JUHU, 

December 18, 1937 

MY DFAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have your brief letter asking me to insist on Bapu prolong- 
ing bis stay here. I told you fh ray last that it was no use halloo- 
ing until we were out of the wood. The last two days have regis- 
tered a setback in Bapu’s health. There has been no apparent 
cause and the doctors are busy making all kinds of surmises. An 
English doctor, who is a member of the European delegation 
to the Indian Science Congress, was brought in here by a friend. 
He happens to be a blood-pressure specialist. He said that the 
blood-pressure was certainly high but that the heart action was 
good. He said that the digestive processes were not going on 
properly and that all that he needed was rest and adequate 
‘oxygenation’ of his food. He has suggested a process of regu- 
larly oxygenating his milk and he is seeing Dr. Gilder in this 
connection before he leaves this evening for Calcutta. 

Did Bapu speak to you about a loan from some Bank to 
the A.l.S.A. for khadi production? I wonder, if it can be arra- 
nged and if so, on what terms? 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 


Syt. Ghanshyamdas Birla 
8 Royal Exchange Place 
Calcutta 

PS. Since writing the above we have had a talk over 
the phone. There has been much bungling in dealing 
with the situation in U.P. At farst they indulged in 
empty threats, then they did what can only be described 
as licking one’s own spittles. The bureaucracy also has 
had a measure of our strength. Pandit Jawaharlal has 
not been able to give a clear-cut lead. Persumably he, 
too, had realized that an error has been committed. All 
the same he could not suggest a way out of the dilemma. 
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You might have seen his statement in the Press. He 
appears to have cooled do>vn somewhat. 

M. D. 
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December 19, 1937 

DEAR LORD LOTHIAN, 

I hope you have fixed up your programme for Calcutta. I 
have been thinking of inviting a few important men to meet 
you at lunch so that you can meet a number of Calcutta citi- 
zens at one place. If you approve of the idea, then 1 would 
request you to fix up a date for which I could issue invitations. 

Besides the lunch, you will have to spare some time at your 
convenience when we can base a quiet chat. 1 will be obliged if 
you kindly send me a telegram adressed to ‘Lucky’ in reply to 
this, so that I can make the necessary arragements. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 

The Rt. Hon. thl Marquess of Lothian 
C/ o Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Kt. 

Allahabad 
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December 20, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

We had another meeting last evening, and it was in very 
good spirit. Bidhan was in an appealing mood and Sarat too 
wanted to accommodate. 

With reference to the Communal Award, Sarat explained his 
position which is this. “I admit that I defied the Congress and 
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started the Nationalist Partyj but at the same time it is I who 
am responsible for liquidating it. The Congress Working 
Committee accepted my suggestion and modified its previous 
attitude and this is now niv attitude too. 1 stand by the 
Congress.” Bidhan said, “This is good but since you will have 
the need of co-operation of reasonable Muslims, it is necessary 
that your attitude should be publicly explained. Not that you 
should go out of your way, but you should ‘whenever you get 
an opportunity, explain your position so as to inspire confidence 
among your Muslim friends.” Sarat agreed. 

As regards hunting out Gandhism from Bengal, Sarat ad- 
mitted that this was his view, but he never said so publicly. It 
was drawing room talk. He was very much offended in those 
days but now he was entirely changed. Here again bidhan sug- 
gested that he should some lime publicly explain his attitude 
because even today some of the rank and file Congicssmen 
followed the old advice of Sarat. It was therefore necessary to 
clarify. Sarat agreed, although he did not think it necessary. 

But the most formidable question was of Nalini. We both 
pointed out to him that we recognised his week points. He was 
an ambitious man, but were there not many like him in Bengal 


who called themselves Congressmen? Sarat may not trust Nalini 
beyond a limit, but why should he launch boycott against him? 
Was it not possible to co-operate even with non-Congressmen? 
Was not Nalini a capable and more active person than many 
men? We did npt believe that he was thoroughly unreliable. He 
could be trusted and could be made use of for the good of the 


country provided he was properly handled, i called him Congress 
minded. Sarat felt impressed but said he would not like to 
reply immediately. He asked as to what would be the price that 
he would have to pay for Nalini’s co-operation? Was he to be 
promised a seat in the future Cabinet? I told him this was not 
a relevant question. What was needed was that Sarai should 
not shut his mind against Nalini’s inclusion mi the future Cabi- 
net. Of course, Nalini would expect a place for himself in the 
Cabinet, and if he is worth the place, why should he be denied 
it? Sarat said he would like to consult Bapu first. I told him 
that as far as possible we should leave Bapu alone. It is not 
necessary that we should make up our own mind? But Sarat 
would not make up his mind until he had a talk with Bapu. But 
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all the same he wanted to have another talk with us before he 
left for Bombay. I told him about the setback in Bapu's health 
and he was rather upset. He is very much eager to be on the 
side of Bap u and therefore I have no doubt that he will do 
what Bapu wants him to do. This is a good sign. Meanwhile, 
perhaps he will consult Subhas also. I am therefore very hope- 
ful about the situation. 

I have just now received your letter of the 17th written in 
Hindi. The reply to this is already covered in the foregoing des- 
cription of the conversation between myself and Sarat Bapu. 

As regards my conversation with Lord Brabourne, you must 
have got the description by this time and I am expecting your 
comments. 

Bidhan tells me that Bapu’s setback perhaps may be due to 
excessive walks. 

Yolu’S sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Maiiadevbiiai Desai 
JUHU 


71 


Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P.). 
December 21, 1937 

MY DEAR GIIANSIIYAMDASJI, 

Your two very long letters, both of w'hich I showed to Bapu. 
He secs wliat you say about the mentality of the Government of 
Bengal in releasing the prisoners ou Bapu’s assurance and advice, 
and he appreciates the mentality. In fact, he would, if it was 
humanly possible, go to Bengal and sit down there and devote 
all his energies to the problem in Bengal, to the exclusion of all 
others. But that is not possible today, unless of course he went 
in the teeth of all the doctors’ advice. The fluctuations in the 
blood-pressure continued. As an effect of sarpagandha, it comes 
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down to 150/95 and even lo^er towards the evening but rises 
again in the morning when it is 195/110 ! Even the doctors are 
puzzled and they have the honesty to say that they are at sea. 
It is a tragedy that our di^ctors treat our Ayurved with con- 
tempt and will not study the therapeutic value of potent drugs 
like sarpagandha. There is one very satisfactory Icature however 
about the present reaction of sarpagandha. It is this that as it 
is giv^n in very small doses it* does not produce the depression 
and lassitude it used to do in Wardha and it did in Calcutta. 
So he has decided to go on with it. 

Nov about the Bengal Goxermnent’s policy, Bapu would 
frankly like them to release all the detenus and prisoncis on 
theii own initiative and responsibility— as he made it absolutely 
clear in his message to C.T A. which v\as gi\en him m willing 
and which he must ha\c shown you. I have no copy by me as 1 
am writing this, but I am suic C.F.A. would have show a it to 
you. Therein he has requested Government to exercise their 
clemency. He wants them to do so, il only because he does not 
know wlicn exactly he can go to Bengal and he docs not want 
the late of those unlortunate lolks to hang on the ups and 
downs in his health. I hope I have made Bapu’s point ol view 
clear. 

Now about the U.P. I do not think anything could be 
done at that end. There is no doubt that the is^ue that was 
raised was not one on which tht ‘ should have been a diflFerence 
of opinion of break between the ministry and the Governor. 
The task of maintaining an atmosphe e of non-violence is 
common to both and when the minist»*y agieed that the men 
in question had preached violence, there was not iun in saying 
that no action should be taken against them. The Governor 
said, “he had made up his mind on the point.” Pantji said that 
the ministers had also made up their mind'». And if he did say 
so there is no getting out of a rcsignatior . But they have deci- 
ded not to resign for reasons which it is didicult to understand. 
Pt. JawahailaPs view is too subtle for me to grasp. He ‘ays the 
issue should be brought before the Assembly and after their 
vote the question of the Parliament v.y the Crown can come 
before the country. However this may be, and it has nothing to 
do with what can or cannot be done there. Pantji has written to 
Vallabhbhai to the effect that the crisis has been tided over and 
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there is no anxiety. 

I wonder if this will make you any the wiser. If does not, 
please blame my ignorance of the matter or knowledge of it 
second or third hand, or my poverty of expression! In a hurry. 

Yours, 

Mahadev 


72 


December 21, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Immediately I heard from the Viceroy in Delhi that some- 
thing was wrong in U.P., I wrote to Pantji and also sent Devdas 
to Lucknow. Vallabhbhai also was there. Although Devdas has 
not yet written to me, but Pantji sent back a very reassuring letter 
saying that there was nothing to worry about agrarian trouble 
or Cawnpore and that he was keeping his fingers on the pulse. 
I conveyed this reassuring news to the Viceroy who was quite 
pleased. But all this time I was in the dark about any difference 
between the Governor and ministers. Immediately I saw some- 
thing in the National Call, I began to suspect that there was some- 
thing wrong and your hint on the phone made me more alert. 
Since then I have been hearing from various sources that there is 
some trouble, but I do not know the correct nature of it. Today 
during my conversation with Arthur Moore, he was telling me 
that if the Governor and the ministers in U.P. could tide over 
their differences, we would be relieved of a lot of anxiety and 
he asked me whether I know Haig, to which I said ‘yes.’ “Don’t 
you think he is a good man?’’, he said to winch I replied, “So is 
Pantji.” And then this morning appeared the speech of the 
Viceroy. It is evident from the speech that there is some anxiety 
on his mind but I am utterly in dark as to what is the nature 
of this anxiety. 1 am writing this to ask you if you could en- 
lighten me more on this point. The Viceroy is here and Moore 
could always help. If there is any contribution that could be 
made by me, Moore or men of his type, we should all like to 
make. But as I don’t know the correct nature of this trouble, I 
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am not taking any action. If think you could say something 

more, please say so and hand over the letter to my brother. 
Similarly, I am sending this letter through my office. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyaradas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 

Bombay 

Enel. 1 cutting 
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Junu, 
Bombay, 
December 22, 1937 

MY DEAR GIIANSHYAMDAS/I, 

The dispute over the question of the prosecution of one of 
the ex-Kakori men has superseded Cawnpore. This has remained 
a closely guarded secret. There Kakori people started to em- 
barrass the ministry and Congress almost as soon as they were 
set free. Welcome functions and processions became a regular 
feature cs ery where and in spite of Bapu’s timely rebuke. Con- 
gressmen— leading men in their district.s— associated themselves 
freely with these demonstrations. In several places prominent 
Congressmen presided ovci meetings at which the Kakori men 
made rabid speeches. When this became known to the ministry 
they circularised the District Magistrates— whether under 
pressure from the Governor, 1 do not know — asking them to 
depute reporters to all meetings addressed by the Kakori men. 
The speech by Parmanand in Dehradun drew the attention of 
the Governor. He at once took the matter up with the ministry 
and insisted that the offender be prosecuted under Sec. 124-A 
I.P.C. The ministry took the view and tried to impress it upon 
the Governor that since the man had been in jail for 20 years 
his speeches were bound to be bitter but that this need not 
be taken so tragically. They were therefore in favour of warning 
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the offender before taking more Jirastic action. But the Governor 
held out and the story goes that he acted under strict instruc- 
tions from Delhi. Pant had more than one long discussion with 
the Go\ernor. All this tusssle took over 7 days during which 
the ministry apparently took no steps to consult Pt. Jawaharlal 
or anyone else. Then at a formal cabinet meeting the matter 
was again brought up and the Governor made it plain that if 
the ministry wouId*not undcrtake*the prosecution, then under 
his special power he would have to order it himself. The minis- 
try replied adhering to its previous decision. The warrant was 
issued under the Governor's orders and served on Parmanand 
in Delhi where another case was pending against \\\m. At thh 
stage, it is slated that Pantji wired to Pt. Jawaharlal to return 
toU.P. immediately from Assam for consultation, but the latter 
suggested that Sardar Vallabhbhai should be called as he him- 
self could not interrupt the tour. Sardar was thus called. In the 
opinion of the Sardar and Kripalani, the ministry ought not to 
have hesitated to sanction the prosecution because there are 
no two opinions as to the extremely \ iolent nature of the speech. 
In fact the speech of Balliwala may be said to be almost loya- 
list in tone compared to Parmanand’s (ha\c seen the C.l.D. 
report of the speech and quite agree about the description). 
What Pantji, however, wanted to know w'as what to be done 
now. There, Vallabhbhai did not give clear advice but suggested 
that Pt. Jawaharlal (who was to be in Lucknow in a day or tw'o) 
bo consulted. But Vallabhbhai did say that having allowed the 
matter to go so far it was difficult to submit meekly to the 
Governor’s action. Pantji, however felt that the matter would 
be smoothed over by asking the Governor to withdraw the 
prosecution in the event of the Delhi case resulting in the convic-- 
tion. But even this, it was felt, the Go\crnor would not perhaps 
agree to (Having got his chance now) without some conditions. 
That condition might very likely be that the ministry should 
identify itself with the original step. Sardar, however, appeared 
inclined to give no definite advice but left it to Pt. Jawaharlal 
to deal w'ith the crisis in this province, more particularly 
because he (Pt. J.) would in any case have to be consulted. 

Connected with this affair is a curious Cabinet episode. 
Some twenty days prior to this crisis the Cabinet had taken a 
decision to warn the Kakori men for their utterances. This deci- 
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sion, however, was not implei^ntcd and the version of Panlji 
is that the Chief Secretary ought to have implemented it but he 
did not. Vallabhbhai on the other hand felt that an important 
decision ought not to have been left in charge of I he Chief 
Secretary! 

Tnis morning, rang up Pantji. Fortunately got him and he 
was good enough to talk about iJie situation. He said that the 
position was easier now and perhaps jn*two or three days 
the public may hear something about it (Interpret to mean 
withdrawal of the prosecution). Asked him definitely if he 
thought the crisis wciuld be tided over to which he said, ‘"Yes,” 
a trifie haltingly, 1 thought. Did not wish to press him to say 
more, particularly since he said that there had been some give ami 
take. Thought that much of talk with a Prime Minister ought 
to suffice and rang off after telling Pantji tint I would see him 
at Aligarh on the 30tli on the occasion of the Pro\incial 
C'onfcrcnce. 

As regards Cawnpore it is true that the rjo\crncr took a lot 
of initiative in the matter of appiopriatc action to curb mis- 
chief-mongers and that too caused some unpleasantness but 
there ha\e been no serious differences on that account and 
C'lwnpore is quieter and more settled for the time being. 

The only thing worth reporting about Bihar is that when we 
got there the situation had decidedly improved. Rajendrababu 
had almost succeeded in formui.ding tenancy proposals which 
met with the* approval of the /amindars and also the sober 
section of Ryot representatives. lie was ( nilc hopeful. Anugrah- 
biba w'as full of sclf-confidcnce and the Premier told Vallabh- 
bliai that if only the Working Committee will support them 
through thick and thin instead of censuring them at e\cr> step, 
they will manage Bihar all right. 

Your^ affectionately, 
Mahadev 


PS. The man insohed in Delhi case has been sentenced 
today to six weeks. 
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December 23, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I have received your long letter of the 21st and have noted 
the contents. C.F.A. did show me the slip in your handwriting 
but it related only to the Andaman prisoners since the word 
‘clemency’ was used. I have no doubt that it created the same 
impression on the Governor also. 1 am sure — whatever may 
have been the purpose — it meant only one thing and that is 
that it related to the convicted prisoners and not to the detenus. 
I don’t think I need approach the Governor again at this stage 
unless Bapu desires me to do so. Perhaps the best course would 
be to watch Bapu’s health for some time and then make 
another approach to the Governor. 

I note all about U.P. I don't sympathise with Pantji in the 
least. I fully understand the position and therefore you need 
not be so modest as to blame either your ignorance or poverty 
of expression. 

Yours affeclionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 

Janki Kutir 

JUHU 
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December 25, 1 937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I have succeeded in getting this appeal issued by the Poet. 
As promised, you should now follow this up in the Harijan. If 
Jawaharlalji also could be persuaded to say something, 1 think 
it would have a tremendous efifect. Could you make this rcquc.st 
to him on my behalf when he is in Bombay? I suppose he knows 
what poisonous stuff is being put in the Press of Bengal 
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nowadays. Specially the Antjnda Bazar Patrika, Hindustan 
Standard and Star of India have no sense of decency. Amrita 
Bazar Patrika is not too bad, but there is not one paper about 
which something good could be said. After Tagore’s appeal, if 
the matter is followed up by you and Jawaharlaiji, 1 think it 
would have a tremendous effect. Over and above this, if you 
could ask Sarat Babu also to say something, it will be very 
good. 1 myself spoke to Kim, but while he liked the idea, he 
was a little cautious* 

1 forgot to write to you about the loan to the A.I.S.A. I 
had a led Bapu to get all the papers and the total assets on 
which he wants the loan and the names of the guarantors. 1 can 
then talk to the Director^ of the Imperial Bank. But Jamnalaiji 
is there and 1 think he can himself talk to the Directors of the 
Bank or to Sir Purshoitaradas Thakurdas. So far as I understand, 
Jamnalaiji and Bapu both want to be guarantors in which case 
1 don't sec an> difficulty. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


76 


December 28, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADrVHHAI, 

1 am sending you some cuttings. Two of them are frini the 
Statesman and \\\e Hindustan Standard and both of them comment 
on the Poet’s appeal. From the comn.^nls of the Hindustan 
Standard you will be able to sec that the cap fits on it very well. 
Haque’s speech is rather disturbing. The Muslims are taught 
season in and season out that the Hindus are conspiring against 
Islam in Bengal. These speeches are likely to create a very 
alarming situation at some stage and I personally think that 
Jawaharlalji should undertake a tour in Bengal. I think this 
may improve the position to some extent. It is also necessary 
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that the Harijan, Jawaharlalji ^id others should take up this 
question of Press vilification in Bengal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 


77 


December 30, 1937 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

The appeal of the Poet has not improved matters in the 
least and any potential chance of improvement has been marred 
by the outbursts of Fazlul Haque. 1 had asked the Governor to 
influence Haque to keep a check on his tongue and the Private 
Secretary sent for me today and explained how concerned the 
Governor was over the mud-flinging on both sides. The 
Governor is very eager to say something publicly but he feels 
that if he says anything at this stage, it would be interpreted as 
applying only to his Prime Minister. Perhaps he would say 
something at a later stage. Meanwhile 1 am aw'aiting your own 
comments on the Poet’s appeal and also your advice as to what 
should be done in future. 1 had a talk with Sarat before he 
left and he also liked the idea of issuing an appeal signed by 
half a dozen prominent persons in Calcutta. What is wanted is 
ceasing of the fire on both sides. Unfortunately those who are 
opposing the present Government and trying to replace it with 
a better one are resorting to communalisra rather than criticis- 
ing the actions of the Government. No distinction is made 
between principles and personalities. The result of all this is 
that Haque senses a conspiracy among the Hindus to overthrow 
his ministry and now he is appealing to the masses from the 
comiiiunal platform. In this intricate position a good deal of 
patient and thoughtful action is necessary. I am not unhopeful 
but the difficulty is that everybody is looking at the question 
from his own point of view. If Sarat, Bidhan and others 
strongly condemned the mentality of the Hindu Press and asked J 
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it to leave alone personalities, 1 think even Haque will have to 
cease talking non»ense. 1 will await your advice. 

Fours sincerely. 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 
Bombay 


78 


December 31, 1937 

MY DfAR MAUADEVBIIAI, 

Laithwaite came to see me yesterday and I had a long talk 
ssith him for nearly two hours. The detenus and the convicted 
prisoners and the question of Federation were the chief topics. 
He would convey the conversation to the Viceroy after which, 
if it was necessary, I would be asked to see the Viceroy. About 
the detenus and the convicted prisoners, 1 told him what 
Andrews and I had already said to the Governor. Now that I 
had your letter indicating Bapu’s views, 1 read the same to 
Laithwaite and added that eve. before Bapu came to Bengal, 
releases mu^t bagin and continue. In the absence of this policy 
the public and the prisoners would beg o to get restive and if 
the prisoners again resorted to hunger-strike, it would be very 
embarrassing to all concerned and would also have a very 
injurious cllcct on Bapu’s health which was equally a matter of 
political importance, lie agreed with me that Bapu’s health was 
a matter of political importance and asked whether what I 
wanted was that trickles of release shoi 'd begin immediately 
and continue so that the public would feel that the question was 
not being neglected. 1 affirmed. He pointed out to me that as 
far as the Andaman prisoners were concerned, they were being 
repatriated. He referred to Bapu’s telegram to Viceroy which he 
received at the time of the reported hunger-strike and he said 
that Bapu was informed about repatriation which would be 
finished in four to six weeks’ time when the question of release 
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would be considered. But I salll that I was talking also about 
the detenus who could be released immediately and he is going 
to speak to the Viceroy, who, I think, will help. After I have 
talked to the Viceroy, 1 would see the Governor again. 

As regards Federation, I said that it was very essential that 
immediately after Bapu recovered, the Viceroy should begin his 
talks with him. If Federation was imposed without agreement, 
it would have disastrous effects and I did not like dclayin,g the 
matter. On the other hand, 1 am hopeful about Bapu being 
able to produce a solution. This will be conveyed to the 
Viceroy. 

Then we had a talk about the U.P. affairs. I pointed out to 
him that when the Congress was doing its bcU to maintain 
peace and non-violence, it was not fair that the Governor 
should have interfered. Laithwaite’s point of view was that the 
Governors have not been interfering anywhere but in this 
particular case, Parmanand was preaching violence and it was 
having a very bad effect on the soldiers at Dchradun. Pant was 
again and again pressed but somehow or other, he neglected 
the issue. Would it be advisable to give such a long rope to the 
ministers as would in the end deteriorate the position to an 
extent that maintenance of law and order would become 
impossible without the help of the military? He did not like 
Kidwai’s speech in which he said that if the public did not 
maintain non-violent atmosphere, they would have to resign. 
If that was the attitude of the ministers, then the Governor 
would always be doubtful about the capacity of the ministers to 
maintain non-violence. Would it be fair to the Governor, if the 
ministers resigned after deteriorating the position? Would it 
not be the duty of the Governor under such circumstances to 
always watch and see that the situation did not unduly 
deteriorate? 1 gave a better interpretation of Kidwai’s speech. 
The ministers derived their powers from the electorate and if 
the whole population wanted to revolt, the ministers would 
have but one alternative and that is to tell the people, “Since 
we do not carry your confidence, we resign, but not because of 
any grievance against the Governor but because of your unruly 
behaviour.” Kidwai’s speech in my opinion was the correct 
description of his own position and a wrong interpretation 
should not have been put on it. He saw my point and yet 
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argued that if the ministers bibause of the fear of the electorate 
neglected their duty towaras maintenance of law and order, 
then at some stage the Governor must come in. Laithwaite 
although did not agree that the Governor of U P. had crossed 
the limit, he entirely agreed that the ministers should be allowed 
full freedom even to make mistakes. Ht was curious to hnd out 
how was It that out of all the Congress provinces, it was only 
U.P .where there was shilly-shallying with the violent elements. 
He was full of praises about all other Congress provinces 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt Mahadlvbhai Dlsai 
Bombay 



Letters without Date 
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M. K. Gandhi 
Wardha 

120 — C. MANY THANKS FOR YOUR MFSSAGE WHICH I AM HAVING 
REPEATED TO HUNGFR STRIKERS WITH REQUEST THAT TMFY SHOULD 
TELEGRAPH REPLY TO YOU. 

Vl( I ROT 


80 

Exchange of Telegrams Concetning Detenus of Andamans 

MAHADEV DESAI WIRES: 

ir WILL BE REMEMBERED THAT WHEN GANDHIJI RLCEIMD 
TELEGRAM 1 ROM HOME SECRETARY DATED THlRtYI IRS 1 AUGUST 
ANNOUNCING THAT HUNGER STRIKERS AT ANDAMANS HAD SUSPEN- 
DED THEIR HUNGER STRIKE THERE WAS NO REFERENCE IN IE TO 
SEVEN WHO ACCORDING TO TELEGRAM FROM ANDAMANS WLRb 
CONTINUING THEIR HUNGER STRIKE. GANDHIJI FURTHER PURSUED 
MATTER. HE GOT REPLY FROM HOMF DEPARTMENT CONVEYING 
SEVEN PRISONIRS’ MLSSAGL TO GANDHIJI. SINCE THIN THERI HAS 
BIEN FURTHLR TLIFGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH SCVLN 
FRIENDS WHO HAVE FINALLY DECLARI D THEIR RESOLVE TO GO ON 
WITH HUNGER STRIKF THIS DECISION HAS PAINED GANDHIJI 
DEI PLY. IN GIVING PERMISSION TO RELFASE WHOLE OF THIS COR- 
RESPONDENCE HF MADF FOLLOWING STATEMENT TO PRESS: “l HELD 
BACK THESE TELEGRAMS IN HOPE OF BUNG ABLE TO ANNOUNCE 
CHFERIUL NEWS THAT SLVEN PRISONERS HAD BROKEN lAST ON MY 
acceptance of THEIR MEANING OF’ WORD RELIEF, I AM SORRY 
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THAT I HAVE FAILED IN M/ ATTEMPT. I CAN ONLY HOPE THAT 
THOSE WHO MAY BE SPECIAL TRIENDS OF THESE PRISONERS WILL 
PERSUADE THEM TO BREAK FAST WHICH ALONE GIVE PUBLIC TIME 
TO CONSOLIDATE ITS EFFORT TO SECURE THE VERY RELIEF FOR 
WHICH THEY ARE GIVING UP THEIR PRECIOUS LIVES. I WOULD 
ALSO APPEAL TO AUTHORITIES WHOEVER THEY MAY BE TO RELENT 
AND DISCHARGE PRISONERS IF THEY WILL NOT GIVE UP THEIR 
FA^T EVEN AS I WAS DISCHARGED AND LEFT TO MY OWN RESOUR- 
CES WHEN I WOULD NOT GIVE UP MY FAST IN 1933.” 

HERE IS TEXT OF TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE — TELEGRAM 
FROM HOME SECRETARY SIMLA DATED SECOND SEPTEMBER TO 
GANDHIJi: “NO. f 5 JAILS. THE SEVEN PRISONERS IN THE ANDAMANS 
WHO ARE “CONTINUING HUNGER STRIKE SEND YOU FOLLOWING 
MESSAGE: ‘THANKS FOR YOUR TELEGRAM REGARDING TERRORISM. 
WE DECLARE IT WILL HARM RATHER THAN HELP THE CAUSE OF 
COUNTRY. \VL TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO CONVEY THROUGH YOU 
OUR APPEAL TO ALL SUFFERERS IN JAILS AND DETENTION CAMPS 
AND TO ALL ORGANISATIONS IF THERE BE ANY WHO STILL BELIEVE 
TO ATTAIN INDEPENDENCE OF INDIA THROUGH TERRORISM TO GIVE 
IT' UP ONCE FOR ALL. WE FURTHER REQUEST YOU TO CLARIFY WHAT 
YOU MEAN BY RELIEF CAN ONLY MEAN RELEASE OF ALL POLITICAL 
PRISONERS? DETENUS STATE PRISONERS INTERNEES REMOVAL OF 
BAN ON EXILES AND REPEAL OF ALL REPRESSIVE LAWS. IF WE GET 
ASSURANCE FROM YOU ON THESE QUESTIONS WE CAN SUSPEND 
HUNGER STRIKE.’ TELEGRAM TI. REIN MENTIONED IS YOUR MESSAGE 
OF AUGUST TWENTYSEVENTH. YOUR MESSAGE OF AUGUST THIRTIETH 
HAD BY THEN NOT BEEN DELIVERED— HO !E.” 

GANDHIJi’S TELEGRAM TO HOME SECRT TARY SIMLA DATED THIRD 
SEPTEMBER: "THANKS YOUR TELEGRAM WHICH DISPATCHED YESTER- 
DAY TWO THIRTY WAS RECEIVED ONLY AFTER SEVEN TODAY. PLEASE 
WTRE SEVEN PRISONERS: ‘DEEPLY APPRECIATE MESSAGE WHICH IS 
HELPING ME GREATLY. ACHIEVE COMMON OBJECT I PERSONALLY 
accept your INTERPRETATION OF RFXIEF AND PROMISE TO WORK 
FOR FULL FRUITION WITH ACTIVE CO-Oi'LRATION OF PRISONER 
FRIENDS. URGE YOU THEREFORE ABANDON FAST AND SEND ME 
HAPPY news’— GANDHI.” 

GANDHIJl’S TELEGRAM TO ANDAMANS PORT BLAIR DATED 
SEPTEMBER EIGHTH: “REFERENCE MY MESSAGE ADDRESSED SEVEN 
PRISONERS AWAITING ANXIOUSLY THEIR REPLY. IS HUNGER STRIKE 
STILL CONTINUING? IF IT IS PLEASE TELL THEM MY ENDEAVOUR 
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BEING FRUSTRATED TILL THEY BREAK FAST— GANDHI.” 

REPLY FROM ANDAMANS DATED TK<1TH SEPTEMBER! “ 6118 . YOUR 
TELEGRAM DELIVERED YESTERDAY. HUNGER STRIKERS OF RELIEF 
DECLINE TO SUSPEND STRIKE— ANDAMANS.” TELEGRAM FROM 
GANDHUI TO ANDAMANS PORT BLAIR DATED ELEVENTH SEPTEMBER! 
“THANKS WIRE. PLEASE TELL STRIKERS DEEPLY HURT AT YOUR 
REFUSAL. SUSPEND STRIKE. YOUR TELEGRAM SEEMED ASSURE ME OF 
SUSPENSION IF I ACCEMTED YOUR INTERPRETATION OF TERM ‘REHEF’. 
PLEASE END NATIONAL ANXIETY BY SU.SPENDING STRIKE AND GIVE 
WORKERS LIKE ME OPPORTUNITY OF SECURING RELIEF— GANDHI.” 

REPLY FROM ANDAMANS DATED FOURTEENTH SEPTEMBER! “ 6214 . 
YOUR TELEGRAM OF SEPTEMBER ELEVENTH RECEIVED ON TWELFTH 
AND DELIVERED ON THIRTEENTH TO HUNGER STRIKERS WHO I 
REGRET DECLINE ACCEPT YOUR ADVICF SESPLND STRIKE. — 
ANDAMANS.” 






1 


January 3, 1938 


MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

^Talking about Federation, Jawaharlaiji*told Lothian that on 
this question, there would be a split in the Congress from top 
to bottom. He is all for Constituent Assembly and not pre- 
pared to make any compromise at present. This is just for 
Bapu's information. 

Another important thing that 1 heard is that although under 
the Government of India Act, military is outside the scope of 
the minister some provision only thiough convention may be 
made under which the mink'»lci would get a kind of leSponsibi- 
Jity. The British public, it is expected, will agree to such a 
position because on account ol the international complications 
and specially the Japanese aggression in China, it is felt that 
the British Commonwealth is facing a serious crisis and it would 
not be thought desirable, if the minister had no responsibility 
about the defence of India. I wonder whether Bapu is aware of 
the fact that the Instrument of Instructions with reference to 
Federation has not )cl been passed by the Parhamcnl and what 
is lacking in the Act perhaps may be made up through the 
Instrument of Instructions, if there was an agreement. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghaiishyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai DtSAI 
Bombay 


2 


Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C. P.), 
Januaiy 9, 1938 

MY dear GllANSHYAMDASJI, 

1 owe several letters to you but I didn’t want to write to 
you without having had a full talk with Bapuji, which I could 
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do only this evening on our arriMal here. The last two days in 
Juhu were very strenuous indeed, what with the talks with some 
of the members of the Working Committee, and with the conti- 
nuous stream of visitors who simply would not be turned away, 
because we were leaving unexpectedly. I, therefore, preferred 
not to add to the strain in any way. 

I shall lake up first the question of purif^^ing the atmosphere 
corrupted and poisoned by irresponsible nev’f's papers. When I 
endorsed the Poet's appeal to the Press, the ministerial ravings 
were not before me, otherwise 1 should have written an article 
dealing with both the Press and the ministers. Bapu likes your 
suggestion of issuing a manifesto signed by several leaders, 
Hindus as well as Muslims: if you cannot get many Muslims, 
only the Maulaiui’s signature should be quite enough. Perhaps 
a much better thing than the manifesto would be for you to ask 
the Maulana to see Fazlul Haqiic, and get him to withdraw ail 
that he had said and to express regret for it. Perhaps Bidhun 
Babu might also be helplul in this direction. 

Of course. Lord Brabourue cannot say anything publicly, 
but it should be easy for him, as it is possible for the Govern- 
ment to prosecute an oiTeiiding newspaper, it is not possible to 
prosecute an olTcnding minister. should also tell him frank- 
ly that if a responsible minister behaves in such an irresponsible 
manner, he as Governor might ultimately be compelled to use 
his special powers, for he is under the Act responsible to pre- 
vent anyone from promoting class conflict and fomenting com- 
munal trouble. 

There is another thing that the Governor may well do. He 
may not publicly criticise the Press as he cannot criticise the 
ministers, but he can certainly appeal to the leaders of public 
opinion to help in purifying the atmosphere, especially on the 
ground, that as Law and Order were entirely a concern of the 
ministers, he as Governor could not criticise the Press. He may 
not summon the editors, nor ask them personally to refrain 
from their campaign of vilification, but he can certainly ask 
public leaders like, for instance, Sarat Bose to help in purifying 
the atmosphere. In a general way perhaps he may talk publicly 
about the conditions essential for maintaining the growth of a 
healthy public opinion. 

Bapu has had two fairly long and satisfactory talks with 
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• 

Saral Babu, and T dare sa> he has told you alJ about it It is 
better, says Bapii, that yoi»^ have the whole account from him, 
as well as his reaction to what Bapu has said, than that I write 
anything about it Bapu was very favourably impressed with the 
talk With him, and he feels that Sarat Babu will whole-heartedly 
co-operate in bringing about peace lie would urge you very 
strongly to de\clop close contact with him, in older to secure 
fuHco-opcr ition Before hig can think tf calling Bidhan Roy 
oi Nalini Bibu, he sug2"sts sour conn n<^ h.ie The most suit- 
able date would be betvSLCn the ISlh and 'nd I ord Lothian 
IS c nccted on the l^tli and Bapu wd (s to have complete lest 
until then, in oiuci lobe vble to 1» ^c >itis(actor\ ta’k, witn 
him Lfw not In ci\ to eng no hin lor moic 11 in t ^o da'‘ ^ 
Having had a c«nip'c ol days’u pi'c, alter the talk with Loiiiian 
he would like tohivcvou Ainth ni moie dehndc than this, 1 
cannot sa\ 

The doctois weic \ci\ Icen on ni-> contiuiiing the re'll at 
liihu until the end ol this m^^th biP ' vv i gelling vcr\ un- 
cisy, and he said th it he coidd ihink ot meeting Lord 
Lothian anywhere except h ^ o n natu d iiivironincnt To tins 
there w is no answci — thei ' eoul i Iv no le 

You wcic light in si eking up loi ki 1 n in vour I dk wnh 
I nithv aile But \vhil I ^ouI inte»'picti i ^ ol kihvid s’^eccli 
vva> collect wh it Lailii s nle m J \ i ako l»ac A ic ponsib’e 
cann( ^ lun a ay li mi hiy ic>p>nMl luics lie hu 
ccitnn y IIk. J.ght l ) lesijn but n mtisi make a absolutely 
clcai that he icsigns not bccaiisL he h Is i a auv tioiibk v^iili 
the Govcrnoi, but bwciuse the Llectoraie whom k- is supposed 
to lead IS living to leal him Ihidci th v condition it is not 
po-ysible foi him to sci\( tin in 

What vo'i so about tlie Indrument f l li struclnv s is verv 
interesting but Bapu fears that tin i. is at the puser^ moment 
no ch incc of an agiecmcnt ihouah he h cn spending most 
ot his lime 111 bed his mind has been active ind he knov^s what 
to say to Loid Lothian I have iKvei tioubLd him about this, 
and do not propose to do so until after I olhian has had his 
talks with Bapu 

Saipagindha has been evidently doing much good, but 
Bapids system has become '^o '.cnsiove that the slightest stiain 
makes itself foil, sarpagandha or no saipajandha Ihc Working 
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Committee members spared him this time as much as possible. 
In fact, with the exception of the hiaulana, who talked about 
the Hindu-Muslim unity, no one engaged him in serious con- 
versation. One day they simply sat for about an hour, talking 
about nothing serious and joking and laughing. Bapu was not 
talking at all, and yet the strain of listening to these people 
was enough to send the pressure up to something like 30 
points. Thinking however intense does not matter, it is only 
talking and listening that prove a great strain. 

He stood the journey well. The pressure taken a little before 
we got our at Wardha was 186 and 106. In the afternoon, when 
I saw him after he had had some four hours sleep, it had come 
down to 150 and 90 which was good. 

Yours, 

Mahadev 


3 


January 11, 1038 

MY DLAR MAHADEVmiAl, 

At last I received a letter from nou, and I am glad that 
you wrote everything so clearly. ^ 

Things here arc not at all hopeful. The Press is a bit quiet 
these days and the ministers too ha\c not spoken, but of course 
the credit for the silence of the ministers is not due to their 
own self-restraint but because of pressure fiom above. What 
you wanted the Governor to talk to Ki/lul Haque has already 
been done. My information is that the Viceroy and the Gover- 
nor both have spoken to him and this has had its elTect. This 
is not a mere gossip. But with regard to the Press I am not all 
hopeful. At one time, I told Bapu that through his personal 
intervention party faction as well as the poisonous writings of 
the Press could be stopped. But having gone into the things 
more deeply, I confess that the position is much worse than 
what I had thought it to be, Bapu may succeed and yet he may 
not. But none else could. When Bapu wrote to Sarat Babu 
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about the writings of the Press before the latter went to 
Bombay, 1 am told that the pioprictors of the papers concern- 
ed when they heard of this they simply got furious with Bapu. 
And then came the appeal of the Poet, and it was talked in the 
circles concerned with great resentment that I should have 
persuaded the Poet for issuing that appeal. It was even alleged 
that I paid the Poet a good sum of getting that appeal issued. 
You, can well imagine what is possible in* such dirty atmos- 
phere. You have written in your letter about the desirability 
of issuing an appeal signed by Hindus and Muslims alike. I 
do not know how' far this will appeal to Sarat Babu. I had 
spoken to him before he left for Bombay but the idea did not 
appeal to him much. 

He preferred to talk wdth the Press people and I under- 
stood that he is now inviting a small Press conference on the 
next Saturday. T do not know what will be the result,*' but let 
us hope for the best. No body w'ants to be in the bad hook 
of the Press, and so the things are continuing as they arc. Yet 
I am strongly in favour of such an appeal being issued and I 
will try to persuade Sarat Babu to agree to my views. 

Sarat Babu is here for the last four or five da>s. I have 
been trying to get him but have failed so lar. He will perhaps 
write to me when we could meet, and whenever he wants me 
1 will put myself at his disposal. You do not mention what 
talk he had with Bapu put pi^rhans he would tell me all what 
took place at •Juhu and then 1 will what further progress we 
can make. 

About my coming to WarJha, I note what you say. Pio- 
visionally just now I am lixing to reach Wardha between the 
23rd and the end of this month. Nalini would be in Delhi busy 
with the binance Conference until the 22nd of this month. 
After that he too can come. My own suggestion that we need 
not come separately, we can all come . ^ ether and 1 have a 
talk first and then Dr. Roy and Nalini can join. But it would be 
wrong on my pan if I do not confess at this stage that J have 
already begun to feel a little pessimistic about the position. 
1 hear some people are strongly resenting my dabbling into 
these affairs which shows that the atmosphere is much more 
poisonous than what wx* had all estimated. In any case, I 
hope you approve of the dates on wjiich I and others wish 
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to go. Please write to me if you wish me to change the pro- 
gramme. '' 

In one of your paragraphs referring to the question of 
Federation you say that Bapu fears that there is at the present 
moment no change of an agreement. 

I wonder why he says this. The international situation is 
changing so rapaidly and is getting so complicated that if there 
was at any time a chance of an agreement, in my opinion, i< is 
now. But the chief difficulty still seems to be the Hindu-Muslim 
question, which is getting wor>.c and worse. Jinnah’s reply to 
Jawaharlalji’s interview was very bitter in my opinion. Per- 
hap> the best course would be to keep quiet and do nothing. I 
wonder why it should not be possible to have two Federations, 
one of Muslims and another of Hindus. The Muslim Federa- 
tion may be composed of all the provinces or portion of the 
provinces which contain more than two-thirds Muslim popu- 
lation and the Indian slates like Kashmir which is composed 
of Mussulmans. Another Federation may be of Hindus and 
such states as arc composed of Hindus. In this case at least 
we will have been spared a civil war, because I fear if anything 
is going to check our progress, it is the Hindu-Muslim ques- 
tion — not the Englishman, but ou ’ own internal quarrels. 

I will write to you again after I have a talk with Sarat 
Babu. 

Yours sincerely, 
Chanshyamdas 

Maiiadlvrhai DrSAi, Esq. 

JUHU 


4 

Calcutta, 
January 12, 1938 

MY DtAR MAlIADEVimAI, 

Sarat Babu saw me last evening. I had had a good talk but 
I do not think I could find out exactly what Bapu told him. He 
said to me that Bapu did not agree with him on the point of 
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imposing any condition on Nalini. All the same he thought he 
should be pjr-.uadeJ to come back to the Congress fold, and 
if he does not come, then he will put himself in the wrong. 
After talking this, he asked my advice whether he should 
begin a talk on these lines, to which I said the best course 
would be for Bapu himself to talk to Dr. Roy and Nalini 
when both of them went to see him. He also approved of this 
idea«and therefore the matter now is left for Bapu’s personal 
dibCussion 

yours sincerely, 

Ghanshyamdas 


M MUni-VBHAI DlSAt, Eso. 
C/o Mahatma Gandhi 
jANkt Kttir 
J uHH. Bombay 


5 

For Lord Lothian and Responsible Statesmen Only 

SroAON, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
January 20 1938 

My ambition is to see the Congress recognised as the one 
and only party that can successfully resist the Gincrnmcnt and 
deliver goods. It is the only parly which, from 'Is inception, 
has represented all minoiitics. 

If the British Government recognise th. unique position of 
the Congress they will not hesitate to postpone inauguration 
of the Federation till they have satisfied the Congress. It should 
not be difficult to do so if, bcfoic taking in the princes, elemen- 
tary rights of the states people arc guranteed ana their 
representation takes place through election. In my opinion 
a crisis of the first magnitude may be precipitated, if Federation 
is sought to be imposed. 
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The opposition, to the Act will still remain even if the 
present difficulty is got over in the manner suggested. Peace 
humanly speaking can only be assured when a constitution 
drawn up by a Constituent Assembly supplants the present Act. 
Anyhow once the right status of the Congress is fully recognis- 
ed the rest becomes easy. 

This is my personal view which I have not discussed with 
any of my co-workers, 

M.K, Gandhi 


January 26, 1938 

MY DFAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

This is what the Hindustan Standard writes about the visit 
of Nalini to Wardha. I am meeting Subhas and Sarat this 
afternoon, and will write to you tomorrow again. 

There is one thing with regard to the position of the Con- 
gress ministers to which I wish to draw the attention of Bapu. 
Although the ministers have not said so, but the Congressmen 
at various places in their speeches specially with reference to 
the release of political prisoners have said that the Congress 
ministers ha\e not full power to make such releases. In fact 
Dr. Gopi Chand to whom when it was pointed out by the 
Punjab Premier tJiat even the CongrC'>s ministers have not 
released all the political prisoners, replied that the Congress 
ministers had admitted that they had no power to do so but 
the Punjab Premier, as he had not made such an admission, 
should be in a position to release. Apart from the weakness of 
this argument it does not enhance our prestige to say that we 
are merely puppets of the Governors and as we have no power, 
we cannot do much. The question arises if we cannot do much, 
why are we in at all? Of course, nothing of the kind has so 
far been said by our ministers, but if we repeat again and 
again that we are puppets, then we simply establish a con- 
vention of puppetism. Nothing could be more damaging, in 
my mind than this. Rajaji was really dignified when he said in 
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Delhi that there was no interference by the Governor and that 
the service wa'i giving him the best co-operation. It is only 
with such attitude that wc can establish the convention that we 
desire to do. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


MvtfADtVBHAI DfSAI, EsQ- 
C/o Mahatma Gandht 
Slgaon 

WAHmA (CP.) 


7 


Calcutta, 
.)anuar> 28, 1938 

MY Dl AK MAHADl VBHaI, 

Wc had a number of talks. The first talk was in a joint cem- 
fcrcncc with Sarat Babu, Subhas Babu, Nalini, Dr. Ro> and 
rn>self. Lot ol heat was generated on both sides. “No co-opera- 
tion was possible with Nalini, He had bctiayed the Congress. I 
can give up the personal grudge but I cannot have any social 
relations with fiim until he resigns from the ministiy.” This was 
the gist of Subhas Babu’s expression Nalini too gave some 
thrusts. We adjourned the meeting, and it was arranged that 
first of all Bidhaii should have a chat with Subhas, and then 
eventually Nalini should have a quiet chat with Subhas alone; in 
between I arranged some niiitual fiicnds to talk to Subhas Babu 
alone. The result was that the ice was broken and .t began to 
melt, and this morning when 1 had my v talk with Subhas, 1 
found that the situation had very much changed. “Since Nalini 
Babu wants to return to the Congress fold at some stage or 
other” said Subhas, “J am prepared to foiget the past and give 
him a chance and 1 will try to cultivate good relations and will 
help him as far as I can with his ministerial work.” I think you 
cannot expect more than this. Everyone will be writing to you 
about this question including Nahni, Roy and Subhas Subhas of 
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course will simply send a wire. But it has been very satisfactory 
and it has caused a flutter in the uovecots of the mischief mon- 
gers. There is a party here which wants only internal quarrels, 
but I suppose they will not succeed and when Bapu comes here 
and once he gives the finishing touch, I think it would be pos- 
sible to take up the next step, that is, a conciliation between the 
Hindus and Muslims and even there I am not at all unhopeful. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ghanshyamdas 


Matiadfvbhai Desat, Esq. 
C/o Mahatma Gandhi 
Spgaon 
Wardha 


8 


February 7, 1938 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAl, 

I hope the strain of the Working Committee did not in any 
way ha\e any injurious effect on the health of Bapu. 

I met the Viceroy this morning. Bapu’ s formula about the 
Federation was given to the Viceroy by Lord l othian; but the 
Viceroy does not see under authority he can persuade the 
princes to accept democratic election to the Federation, although 
he fully sympathises with the object. The constitution provides 
nomination and nothing prevents a prince to adopt election. I 
pointed out to him the reported speech of Sir C.P. in which 
he lay the whole re:>ponsibility on the paramount power with 
which the Viceroy did not at all agree. The British authorities 
arc not at all against the introduction of democracy in the states, 
but at the same time the paramount power cannot compel the 
States to take any progressive step. Already the Princes are 
reluctant to join the Federation. He did not so far discuss the 
matter personally with the Princes because it may be interpreted 
as bringing undue influence on them. But if he begins to talk 
of their representation through election the word will go round 
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to all of them that the Viceroy was using undue influence. He is, 
therefore, rather puzzled at B-»pu\ suggestion. He added that as 
it was the Federation was getting difficult of realisation, but if it 
was desired to have a federation of only democratic units then, 
he said, one may have to wait as twenty >ears It is no use pin- 
ning >our eyes on Trasancoie, Mysore and Cochin There are 
number of backward slates, and would they ever agree to the 
introduction of democracy'’.Hc feels as if the talk is something 
beyond him. This seems to the reaction here 

Yows sinctiely 

Ghanshyamaas 


M \IIADEVB11AI DlSAI, EsQ. 

Si gaon 

Wardha 


9 


Confidential 

Febiuary 20, 1938 

M\ DEAR BAPL , 

When I met the Vicero> U Jiscuss the question of hedcra- 
tion I had also discussed the question of the political prisoncis. 
In tact, on my way to Delhi 1 had drop >cd at Lucknow and had 
discussed the question at length wUh P^itji and iniinediateb oa 
my arrival here I pul forward the view> of Pant)i btfoie the 
Viceroy All the arguments that have been advanced by Pantji 
now in his statement were then put before the V'cerov I told 
him that Pant|i knew that the interference was w* ming from the 
Viceroy. He could argue out with the ir on the spot but how 
could he convince the Viceroy who was '>itting at a great dis- 
tance from him I added on my own behalf that he should help 
Pantji rather than interfere on the basis of exaggerated report 
that he got through his military C.I.D., about which Pantji 
has made reference m his private conversation with me The 
Viceroy took copious notes of all that I had saia although he 
discussed at length various other questions including the question 
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of the Federation and was very warm and cordial yet in respect 
of the political prisoners he only sr#id: ‘‘You have given me Pant’s 
message very deary and faithfully. Write to Pant now to leave 
the matter to me.” It was obvious that he did not want to dis- 
cuss this question further and so I left the matter at that. Bapu 
1 was not quite sure whether his reply was helpful or unhelpful. 
He was sufTcring from a bad chill that day. After that J left for 
Pilani. When 1 heard that the two Governments have resigned 
I immediately returned to Delhi and saw Laithwaitc. 

I found him in a very depressing mood. There was no doubt 
that a gloom was cast over the Viceroy’s house. He assured me 
that there was no desire on the part of the Viceroy to create a 
crisis There was no hostility. The Viceroy insisted on individual 
examination and he did not like the principle of indiscriminate 
release. Of course Pantji has already replied to this point in his 
statement, but this was the stand that the Viceroy took. 1 could 
sec that it was fully realised that a blunder was made. I could 
also see that the crisis w'as neither intended nor anticipated by 
them. And then vve discussed at length now a way could be 
found out of the existing impasse. The formula that found fa\ our 
was this: 

(1) Release to be made on their own meritb after examin- 
ing individual cases; 

(2) there should be no vindictiveness; on the other hand 
every case should be analysed very sympathcL’cally; 

(3) past of the prisoners, however bad it may have been, 
should be considered only in relation to the future main- 
tenance of law and order; 

(4) there should be some arrangement under which the 
released prisoners would not create difficulties in another 
non-Congress province by preaching violence, etc. It was 
assumed that almost all the prisoners would be released 
under this formula. But I suggested in case there was a hitch 
the final decision should be left to Gandhiji as it was done 
in the case of Bengal detenus. Laithwaite liked this sugges- 
tion and he promised to convey the whole thing to the 
Viceroy. I sent wire to Mahadevbhai the same day with 
Laithwaite’s consent that the Government was not at all 
anxious to force a crisis. I had asked for acknowledgment of 
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tfiat telegram because I feared that it might fail to reach its 
destination in such a lyg crowd and as I have not yet re- 
ceived any acknowledgment, 1 do not know whether he got 
my telegram at all. 

However, the conversation was to be resumed yesterday, but 
Laithwaite informed me on the phone that the Viceroy would 
lil^ to see the Working Copimittce’s resolution before we rc-^ 
sumed the conversation. And so the conversation was resumed to- 
day after the Working Committee’s resolution was out. Immcdia- 
telv on my entering his room he said that he was really \ery 
much relieved. The resolution of the Working Committee was 
extremely favourable and he said that the Viceroy in 2/3 days’ 
time will make a statement. He will take hi:> stand in that state- 
ment on the principle of individual examination. He would say 
that he had no desire to torpedoe the Congress Governments. 
There was no animosity. In fact, he wanted to help. He would 
admit in that statement that law and order was the province of 
the ministers and he had not the slightest desire to interfere. He 
was against not releases as such, but against indiscriminate 
releases. And then he would make some kind of appeal. The 
minister^ are yet Governors’ minister^ and the next step would 
be that the ministers and the Governors would talk over the 
matter between themselves and begin to release the prisoners. 
This is the expectation. 

1 pointed/»ut to him that personally 1 did not mind bj what 
process they were released, whether it wa^ through a process of 
“indiscriminate release” or through individual examination, 
but not a single person should be Icit inside. He told me that 
he could say only this much that there would be no desire to 
keep them in. Then 1 added: “supposing thcic was a hitch over 
one or two men, Gandhiji’s help should be eiiu^tcd just as it was 
done in the case of Bengal. He pro' .sionally approved of this 
idea and would put the same to H. H. Bur the impression that 
he has left on my mind is distinctly this that through individual 
examination there would not be any further difficulties. 

It was rather a painful experience to me, but all the same 
I must admit that the \ iceroy made a blunder in this matter. 
The Viceroy according to my estimate is a very shrew^d and cap- 
able man, but his one defect is that he lives in his own atmos- 
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phere, seeks the advice of very few people and takes his own 
decision. He did not realise unti|,thc mischief was done that a 
blunder was committed. His action was disapproved by Indians, 
Europeans and officials alike. The rumour in Delhi is that even 
the Secretary of State when he heard of this felt simply astounded 
and therefore there was a genuine unhappiness in the Viceroy's 
house which is today cast off on account of your statement and 
the Working Committee’s resolution which is again your own 
draft. They are again cheerful. 

I am leaving tomorrow for Pilani. When the Viceroy's state- 
ment is out, from what 1 have heard, I feel you would like it, 
but if there be anything that you do not approve I would sug- 
gest that you should take up the question directly w ith the 
Viceroy. 1 can assure you this much that not only there no 
desire to force a crisis but there is a genuine dc'»ire to see the 
constitution works smoothly. Nobody has congratulated the 
Viceroy for this blunder and I very much sympathise with him 
for having put himself in this stupid position. If Pantji is there 
I suppose you would show this letter to him. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahatma M. K. Gandhiji 


10 


February 25, 1938 

PlUYA BAPIT, 

When I received your telegram at Pilani instructing me to 
return to Delhi immediately I felt rather upset fearing that 
perhaps you had disapproved of some of my actions in con- 
nection with these negotiations. 

Devdas missed the train and so he reached there yesterday 
evening instead of day before yesterday. All this time I was in 
dark about the contents of your message and so had to take 
such action as independently 1 thought to be the best under the 
circumstances and now I will relate them at some length. 
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On my way to Delhi I purchased a copy of The Hindustan 
Times and then for the first time learnt that the Viccroy*s 
statement was out. I read it twice and 1 felt definitely disap- 
pointed about It. I had ♦.xpected something much better. But 
knowing as I do the Viceroy, I realised that, if it v^as lacking 
in certain respects, it was not dclibciate. 1 immediately wrote 
out my reactions on the statement and sent the same to the 
Vicq^oy. I am sending you a.copy of it. Ihis was done before 1 
got your message or even before 1 saw your interview. From 
this you will be able to ^^ec that although I have put my view's 
in m} own way, the apprehension entertained by you about my 
Mews on individual examination was due to misunderstanding. 

Then yesterday morning J received a telephone oall from 
Pantji. He expressed hi. disappointment over the Viceroy's 
statement which I myself shared. But I told him that now the 
best course for him was to tackle his own GovciniA. The 
statement of the Viceroy whether good or had had alreaJv been 
issued and what was lacking in it could be made up by the 
Governor. 1 also promised to get a helpful instruction sent to 
the Governor by the Viceroy. P^^nljisaw the Governor at about 
12 o’clock yesterday and we had a further talk on the phone 
at 1.45 p.ra. He told me that he did not anticipate any difficulty 
as regards the release of the prisoners. But the moat vital 
principle was at stake. Who wa^ to examine the individual 
cases? Was it the Governor or i.ic ministei ? 1 advised him to 
take his stand pn the Viceroy’s previous statement and also the 
statement by the Secretary of State issUv before the acceptance 
of office. He said he was thinking o*' writing n letter to the 
Governor putting forward hi> views and asking the Governoi 
to reply to his letter categorically T advi'>ed him that instead of 
writing letter? abruptly the better course would be to have full 
discussion and then have exchange of letters on prearranged 
lines. He liked the idea and he said he wv ’ act upon it. Later 
1 met Laithwaite, a icsumc of which I am sending herewith. 

On returning to my house I phoned to Pantji and gave him 
the purport of my conversation with Laithwaite. Pantji asked 
me to send the purport of my lalk with Laithwaite through a 
special messangcr. He also told me that Shreekrishna Babu w'ill 
not take any action until Pantji had settled the matter. I 
accordingly sent a detailed lettei to Pantji about my work here 
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and this morning he phoned back to me. He had made certain 
changes in the draft which now r^ads as follows: 

I had a full discussion with H.E. the Governor about the 
present situation and recent development. 1 am in a posi- 
tion to announce that we have been able to arrive at an 
agreed conclusion and we arc accordingly resuming normal 
duties. The CcVjCs of certain prisoners classified as political 
have been individually examined and the Governor will be 
issuing orders on the advice tendered to him by his ministers 
to remit the unexpected portion of the sentence in each case 
under Section 401 of the Criminal Procedure Code and to 
order release of such prisoner^. The cases of the remaining 
pi isoners arc being individually examined by the ministers 
concerned and appropriate orders will be passed by the 
Governor in a short time on the advice of his minister^). 

I had a long discussion with the Governor on our mutual 
relations also that is the relations between responsible 
ministers and the Governor. We discussed the recent state- 
ment of His Excellency the Viceroy along with the views of 
Mahatma Gandhi on it and also the resolution passed at 
Haripura about the resignation of ministers and the previous 
statement made by His Excellency the Viceroy last summer. 

1 am glad to say that 1 have no reason to fear any usurpa- 
tion of the legitimate functions of the responsible ministers. 
In fact, wc both desire to cstabli:>h healthy conventions and 
wc both hope that with the goodwill of both the sides we 
may succeed. 

1 transmitted this draft to Laithwaite this morning by 
phone. He approved of it and at my request transmitted the 
same to the Governor. He also informed me that the Governor 
would be quite sympathetic and that they had talked on phone 
the previous night, when the Governor was informed of my 
conversation with Laithwaite. 

Pantji saw the Governor tliL morning at 11.30 and he 
returned at 12 o’ clock and phoned me again. He said there was 
no difficulty about the prisoners or about the question as to 
who w'as going to examine the individual cases. But Pantji 
asked for an assurance that there would be no interference in 
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future*. To this Haig replied that this will lead the question 
back to the pre-office acceptance days. Pantji wanted a definite 
assurance that special responsibilities would never be used. 
Pantji told me on the phone that he personally thought that so 
far as the practical issue was concerned there was no difficulty. 
But on constitutional matters, he said, he could not get any 
assurance and he sought my opinion. 1 told Pantji that 1 had 
not read Bapu's statement in, the way that he was interpreting. 
The Congress accepted office knowing fully well that there were 
special rc'.ponsibilities, but they were assured in certain manners 
by the Govcrnoi -General and the Secretary of State which made 
them conclude that there would be no interference in the day-to- 
day administration. In my opinion neither the Viceroy nor the 
Gosernor could go back on the statements already matle and he 
should ask high point blank whether he wanted to go back on 
the previous statements. On the other hand I told Pantji that 
if he insisted that definite assurance should be given m respect 
of special rC'^ponsibilitie^. then it would not be possible for him 
to get such assurances and the blame for the crisis would fall 
on us. It would be said that the Congress did w'ant a crisis— in 
fact in certain quarters it is already suggested that the whole 
crisis has been engineered by the new President — and that the 
question of prisoners was a mere pretext. I also pointed out 
that on the other hand if Pantji issued a statement on the lines 
of the draft that I had suggested with the full consent oi the 
Governor and if that statement was followed by release it will 
very much strengthen the position of the Congress. The fact 
that there was a crisis on the question of release and that the 
crisis was healed up by the Governors’ agreeing to accept the 
advice of their ministers — advice given after indi\idual examina- 
tion by the ministers themselves — will go a long way to esta- 
blish a very strong convention in our favour. But (d' couisc we 
have always the constitutional right to resign if at any time wc 
felt that again there was interference in the legitimate functions 
of ministers. The fact that a statement is being issued with the 
consent of the Governor would become a sort of agreement 
against undue interference. Pantji said that he himscll agreed 
with what I said, but he was not quite sure how bapu would 
like his action. 1 said that personally 1 did not sec how Bapu 
could dislike it, but after all I said that he must satisfy his own 
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mind and if he felt satisfied then he must act accordingly. I 
also suggested that he may phoncj to Mahadevbhai at Wardha 
and have a talk with him if he felt any doubt. Pantji said this 
would prolong the matter and he was already getting tired of 
it. I therefore on my own responsibility advised Pantji to make 
my draft the basis of an agreement and issue the same with 
the Governor’s consent. 1 thought that was quite sufficient and 
Devdas too agreed Svith me. After .this 1 again met Laithwaitc. 
He too had received the message ol Haig. Haig was surprised 
that Pantji started discussing those very questions with him 
which were discussed before the acceptance of office and were 
disposed of. Laithwaitc said that the draft that I had given to 
Pantji might be made the basis for discussion and that an 
agreed statement on behalf of the Governor and his ministers 
may be issued on these lines. 

On coming back to my house I again phoned to Pantji and 
told him to pul categorical questions to the Governor as to 
whether he would be prepared to make maximum elTort to 
leave the minister free to act in his own sphere and then pul 
the draft before him and so he promised to discuss the question 
with the Governor on these lines. 

I understand after this Pantji talked to Vallabhbhai who 
also approved of this plan. The result was that at about 4 p.m. 
I got a message from Pantji that he had finally settled ttic 
matter and was issuing a statement which you have already 
seen. J think all this will give you a correct idea as to how I 
have proceeded. 

Now with reference to your letter, there arc two points on 
which you ha\c differed from me. One is about the examina- 
tion of indisidual cases. Here I fear you have misunderstood 
me because as you will see from my note to the Viceroy and 
every subsequent step I have taken that my stand has been that 
it is the minister who will examine the cases. A^ regards the 
second point about leaving the matter on you if there w'as any 
hitch the question now is not of any importance since all the 
prisoner^ would be released. But when I made the suggestion 1 
thought that I was creating a very good precedent. If the ques- 
tion of convicted prisoners in Bihar and U.P. could be left to 
you I thought the same could also be done in respect of Bengal 
and the Punjab prisoners. But now the question is no longer 
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relevant. I will write to Maluidevbhai from Pilani in reply to 
his letter. 

I wish to draw your attention to the enclosed cutting. If 
Subhas Babu will not speak with greater restrain, I fear he will 
make your task in Bengal more difficult. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahatma M,K. Ganditiji 
Wardha 
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Wardha, 
March 14, 1938 

MY dear GITANSHYAMDASJI, 

Your long letter was duly received but as you said therein 
that you were writing in reply to ni> letter, I was waiting lor 
that reply bcfoie writing to you. Yours was a good letter and 
explained your position clearly. But the previous Icttci did 
justify Bapu’s impression and it was his duty to diaw your 
attention at once The telegram was not sent by us, it was your 
owm mc*^sang*ers trick. He asked me what to say to you. I 
said : ‘*Say that you are going to Delhi with an important letter 
from Bapu.’’ How he m^understood this I cannot quite see. 
But you ought not to bedistiiibcd over the seeming d'tlercnccs 
betw^cen yourself and Bapu because dilTcrcnccs arc bound to 
happen. (In fact the Vieero^\ statement confirmed Hapu's im- 
pression about sour attitude’) But alTs well that ends well. 

I do not know if Bapu wants you at Calcutta, It he does, I 
shall let you have a wiic tomonow, as I am not seeing Bapu 
today. 

1 was very much amused to read that telegram from Jainna- 
lalji and your letter. 1 read it out to Bapu who had a hearty 
laugh over it. Well, marriage is a festive occasion and you must 
thank Jamnalaiji for providing you with some delightful fun. 
Instead you come down upon the poor man and doubt his 
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worthiness to be on the Congress cabinet! You may be sure 
that he will catch you napping nefxt year when he becomes the 
Congress president and you might have to wait in deputation 
on him as president, if such an occasion arises ! 

Damodar (whom I know propose to call by the name of 
“bride”) explains that Shethji asked him to send the telegram. 
The great Secretary delegated his duty to his assistant Secretary 
who certainly did not know the distinction between “brrde” 
and “bridegroom”. But 1 am going to keep tiie telegram and 
your letter and will show Jamnalalji both when 1 meet him at 
Delang. As it happened, Damodar was at Segaon with his wife 
when I showed your letter to Bapii. Bapu asked me to ascertain 
how the thing happened. I said : “Damodar is here with his 
bridegroom and we can ascertain it at once!” 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 

PS, Your telegram about Vallabhbhai who is not here. 

I am sending it therefore on to him to Ahmcdabad. 
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March 17, 1938 

MY DhAR MAUADLVBHAI, 

The report in the Press that Bapu’s blood-pressure went up 
on account of the train journey has upset me a bit, but 1 hope 
that it was only a temporary affair. 

There was a lot that I wanted to wiite to } ou but then I 
decided that the matter required personal discussion. If you 
kindly let me know what Bapu’s programme is, I will see how I 
could meet him. A lot of things have been discusssed in the last 
annual meeting of the Harijan Sevak Sangh and Bapu’s sanc- 
tion has to be obtained on the decisions. 

1 hope Bapu’s mission is progressing. I fear, however, that 
his visit this time may not be as successful as it was last time. 
The atmosphere is not quite good so far as I could see and I 
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fear our own men are to a great extent to be blamed for this 
kind ol thing. Nothing has btdi done to improve the atmos- 
phere in Bengal by the Congress leaders themselves 

Yours since niy, 
Ghansh> amdas 

Syi Mahadevbhai Desai 
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Calcutta, 
April 20, 1^38 

Pirj\A BAPl 

Sir Sikandar Hyai Khan saw me here today and perhaps he 
m'ly come some Ume to see you ilso Ik seems to be \ery 
anvioLis about the Shahidganj affair He was also anxious 
about communal settlement but 1 don t think he is i man who 
could deliver the goods 

He did not like Jiiinah's speech My own opinion is that 
Jinriah h is made the speech deliberately m order to cicatc 
greater impression on his lollowera And as he knew that he 
was going to see you, he wanted to appear a bit high and 
mighty Peisolially I don’t think your seeing him is going to 
help the situation at all Somehow or oi ler, 1 don t like the 
fellow He is full ol vanity and believes too mu^h in deplomac) 

1 also leel that his influence hencetorward would be on the 
decline There is no strong combination among the Muslims 
and that is then as well as our mistortune H i i there been a 
strong combination among the Muslims, then yoar talking 
would have some effect But now, in m^ pinion evenJinnah 
could not deliver the goods 

I have written this because >ou are going to see him 

Your^ affc c twnately , 
Ghan^^h^ amdas 


POOJYA MaIIATMAJI 

Sfgaon 
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April 25, 1938 

BHAI GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I understand what you mean. You are right, too. Give 
whatever you feel like giving exclusively from the money 
point of view. What I had meant was that, if you were looking 
forward to the Congress’ endorsement, you would be wasting 
your time. Ultimately there should be no conflict between the 
monetary and the polilical viewpoints. Neither can survive in 
isolation. Our rulers themselves have taught us this rich lesson. 

I shall be needing Rs 5,000 for village education and a simi- 
lar amount for the Industrial Home. Then there are the day-to- 
day expenses for keeping the Harijan Sevak Sangh in a running 
condition. A detailed discussion is needed for a decision on 
such matters. 

I hope Brijmohan is doing well. I also hope that news about 
Krishna is good. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


15 

Was Not Proper 


June 2, 1938 

Since April 7 last, 1 have been feeling out of sorts. Last 
night I had a bad dream. I woke up before the dream was com- 
plete. For the rest of the night 1 could not sleep a wink and 
passed the remaining hours tossing in bed. 1 subjected to soul- 
searching and regained some peace of mind. In the process, 1 
felt an urge to call Sushila and Prabhavati and ask them to 
sleep by m> bed-side, but refrained from doing so. After the 
morning prayers 1 told them of my experience of the previous 
night but when they offered to nurse me I declined. This made 
Prabha morose.Nearly twelve hours later, 1 changed my mind 
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and allowed them to attend on me. This, however, did little to 
make me regain my mental balance. 

Ever since the 12th I have been obsessed by a feeling of sclf- 
gnilt and my anguish has become increasingly more poignant. 

I am not myself, still 1 have got to meet Jinnah as per 
appointment. 1 tried to pen down all ihis, but couldn’t because 
of a feeling of shame. My self-confidence. is gone; niy vow of 
celibacy lies around shattered into pieces. 

J began the familiar process of self-examination and at last 
came to the conclusion that so long as my present unsettled 
state mind persists, 1 would not allow any member ot the 
opposite sex to look after my personal needs. I decided that I 
would not touch any woman ever lightly and even out of 
sheer fun. This change in my mode of living of gicat signi- 
ficance to me. Tt had been my life-long conviction that physical 
touch vviih member of the opposite sex had no delirioiu effect 
on one's self-procc>ssion so long as the motive v\ as innocent 
after my vo.v of ccUbacy, and even betore that, 1 touched wo- 
men quite often in a light-hearted fashion and that had caused 
no injury !('» my psychological make-up. 

Afu*r the incident of Apid 7 la.t, 1 bwgan to be assailed by 
doubts, if I wa» rcali\ ab<»\c the noimal temptations of the 
flesh. And this after so many 3'cars of self-iinposcd rigours! 
During lhe»c ycar-i my inner being and my thinking process had 
been uaderjoing a course of Cn.ansing. Can I now truthfully 
claim that I aili as free ‘Vom base passion in my own country as 
I was while in South Africa? Am J reall. Impervious to ihc all- 
urem.jnts that pliysical contact with memoers of the opposite -iCX 
exposes me to? Who will resolve these doubts? God alone can 
do that. If God docs not come to my aid, there is onl} one 
route of escape left to me : so long as my scl^'-iuiestioncr does 
not crystallize into a resolve, I would continue lo avoid such 
physical contacts. 

Bui there is one thing that has struck me with the impact 
of the sun’s brilliance : is all these years’ joint effort witli co- 
workcrc going to end up in utter frustration? b'or this self- 
doubt I hold my self-doubt and my ego alone to blame. If this 
was going to be the end-result, my experience was so much 
illusory. On the other hand, if I regarded myself qualified 
enough to make this experiment worth tjie clTort, 1 should not 
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have fallen prey to this momentary weakness. My own concep- 
tion of celibacy is that it is difFcreat from its traditional defini- 
tion. Whether my conception of it harmonises with the life led 
by Kama and Shukdev, time alone will tell. 

Only a person who has deeply imbibed the philosophy of 
non-violence and has put it to practice in his own life should 
be considered qualified to hold forth on celibacy. 1 am the 
self-appomled commander-in-chief of the forces of non-violence. 
If ray type of non-violence is found wanting in its essential 
attributes, of what use would it be? All the same, 1 have accep- 
ted celcbacy even in its incomplete form to serve as the basis 
of my own conduct and so long as this remains my guiding 
principle I shall continue to experiment with non-violence 
without, however, letting in interrupt my normal activities. 
Where the luture will take me IS more than any mortal can 
predict. My own desires, howsoever ardent, are a mere thread 
in the hands of the Almighty who alone directs my course of 
action. 

1 considered it my sacred duty to tell this to m> co-workers. 
Let someone from among them step forward to point out the 
weak spots in my psychological stance and 1 will readily accept 
his diagnosis. 

Bapu 
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Copv 

May 5, 1938 

DLAR MAIIAIMAJI, 

When I opened Amnt’s letter and saw inside your well 
known handwriting, you can imagine with what eagerness 1 
began to read the contents — for it is some seven months since 
I have heard directly from you and I have missed sorely your 
little notes. You will realise then my dismay (and this is a mild 
term) when I read the contents. I had just seen from the Times 
you had gone to the Frontier; my latest batch of Indian papers 
gave vivid descriptions of your Bengal visit — and of your talk 
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with the Viceroy. Following your movements as I do closely, 
though at far range, I anf able to glimpse something of the 
bui den you carry. And then to think that in the midst of all 
this you had been troubled about my personal affairs. J am 
sick at heart. 

I will attempt to answer your letter. Please bear with its 
length as I see I must write fully. 

The uniqueness of my work has ever been a matter of great 
interest to my friends. Most of them are used to what is termed 
a “safe job”. That is to say some contract in black and white; 
increase in salary as they get in order to save against a “rainy 
day”; some security for the future. Up to coming to India 
with the Royal Commission on Labour, 1 too was accus- 
tomed to such working conditions and thought. Then my path 
crossed that of C. F. Andrews, and later your when you came 
to London — and my sense of values changed. You w*"!!! recall 
the talks we had prior to your leaving London when you said 
that someone was needed here to work on the “mutual under- 
standing between our two countries”. For over six years 1 have 
been doing this. 1 suppose it would be true to say that no man 
or woman has similar task, it fascinates and intrigues people 
when 1 tell them how simply it came about. From time to time 
1 am asked questions like this: ‘To what organisation are >ou 
responsible?” I repl>, “No organisation — I am responsible to 
Mr. Gandhi solely.” Next comes: “But how is this work 
financed?” And T tell them that when >ou icquiie pieces of 
work done you ask your friends to und.rgird it financially and 
that this had been done in my cases. “How do you know it 
will continue — supposing you do something with which India 
does not agree — what then?” Or— -“You arc not getting youn- 
ger— the woik is taking its toll of your health and strength-- 
what about the futuic?”, etc., etc. 

Whenever these things arc said to me ever these >cars they 
have often been said — 1 put forward my philosophy that grows 
as the years pass. Firat of all, that though it seems an impossi- 
ble situation in reality it has never been so in practice, as any 
one who works with you well knows. That your only directions 
to me were — “God will direct your steps” and though I work 
with many committees — I am free— accounted only to you. On 
finance, I tell them what I receive, and that it would never 
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occur to me to take from a country like India, most of whose 
people are starving, more than I require to meet living expen- 
ses and those connected directly with my work. That with 
regard to my future— I have no fear. If at any time you feel 
this work is not necessary, you would tell me at once and I 
should seek other avenues of service. 

And I point out that my work leaves no time for thinking 
of things like this — and that they honestly do not trouble me. 

You will sec how fundamentally such an attitude differs 
from that of my questioners, 1 surmise, that my friends, find- 
ing I take this attitude, have felt they must have me from my- 
self!! I fervently echo that prayer: “Oh Lord, save me from 
my friends.*’ You say I must not “resent” their misguided 
action. Write frankly at this moment I do. Also that I must not 
“speculate” as to who it was that has written to you. Naturally 
I should like to pen this kind of thing down — but will respect 
what you say. 

The whole thing is very distasteful and wrong — though it 
has been done out of love and concern. 1 have always had 
direci access to you. If I were in trouble, 1 should write quite 
frankly. 1 believe you know this. 

* * ♦ 

You ask me for a faithful account of my financial position. 
With the exception of about £20 a year (this sometimes falls to 
£17 or £18 depending on the rate of interest) that my mother 
left me when she died in 1931 — I am entirely dependent on 
what I earn. In 1931, when you asked me what it would cost 
me to live— 1 said £6 a week. An excessive sum this probably 
seemed to you — but not perhaps if one has to live in London 
and above all in variety of circles of influence. This you said 
would be paid regularly into my bank and this has been done 
ever since. 

When I talked with you then, I had not the faintest ideas 
how the work would develop— not what the expenses would be. 
After a year I saw fairly clearly, for I had to take out £100 to 
meet expenses. You know what happened in 1932, masses of 
material that came to no one else, came to me to be relayed on 
to people and organisations. Cables were necessary: the tele- 
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phone was active; postage was tremendous; expenses for getting 
to and from meeting and interviews were heavy; my weekly bill 
for newspapers too. 1 had to have a pied a terre, where I could 
file material and letters; a place where people could come to 
see me; I was sorely in need of secretarial help. I was particu- 
larly anxious not to build up any organisation; there is too 
much machinery in the world. J decided to work through exist- 
ing organisations and to try to be a channerof information and 
contact; to try to keep myself as free as possible — to be availa- 
ble and vigilant. Instead of having a secretary, 1 felt the best 
plan would be to get my sister Ruth to join me. After my 
mother's death she was free and I knew she could do the work 
of, and run home, more economically than almost anyone I 
know — she would he interested in what 1 was doing and give 
me secretarial help. If she did this, it would mean she would 
lake no other work. 

You were in prison. About this time Henry Polak was com- 
ing to India, and as he knew the situation in which I was placed 
he said he would deal with it when he was there if I prepared a 
careful estimate of what I thought my expenses would be. I 
said £10 a month would suffice. Later 1 heard that this sum 
would be paid into my account each month, and that the £100 
I had drawn out, was repaid to me. A scrupulous account of 
every penny expended is kept, and for my own satisfaction I 
ask Henry Polak to go through thK account from time to time. 

Roughly this is the way this expense money is used. £25 a 
year goes towards the rent of the room I have for my work. To 
my sister I pay £l a week (if 1 had a secretary J should have 
to pay three times this amount). Literature, subscriptions 
to the many organisations through which I work, postage, 
travelling expenses, telephones, cables, etc. account for the rest. 
Often the expen:>cs exceed the amount I have -but 1 manage. 
For example, last year a friend of mine in Australia who 
knows how J am placed, sent me some money to lake a holiday. 
As her idea of holiday and mine differ widely as to cost— I 
turned in the balance for my work. In addition, T am always 
trying to get the work that I may initiate in the first instance to 
be carried on by one or other of the organisations who should 
in the first instance have realised their responsibility for the 
Indian situation. This goes on the whole time — there is no need 
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to get into details. 

You know that 1 act as the Hon. Secretary of the Indian 
Conciliation Group. All the expenses of this work are carried 
of course by the Group. Every penny of postage; every tele- 
phone call, etc. that 1 incur on its behalf is kept in a separate 
account. The money for this work — any printing we do, etc. 
comes out of money that Alexander Wilson collects when we 
need funds from people who believe in the kind of work we do. 
This mostly comes from quakers. 1 thercfoir have the benefit 
of this body of men and women behind me. But also a great 
deal of what 1 have to do has to be as a person — not as secre- 
tary of the Group. From long experience 1 find it quite possi- 
ble to act in this dual capacity. 

Finally, the Servants of India Society, when they asked me 
to contribute a regular London Letter for Hitmvada said they 
wanted to contribute £10 a year towards the expenses incurred 
over this. As this means going to all kinds of things that 
reflect the general situation here — 1 keep a separate account for 
this too. 

This is the cent per cent faithful account you ask for 
Mahatmaji. In terms of money the amount may seem to you to 
be much. I can only say I hold what I get as a trust and ex- 
pend it wisely. Only reference to a daily diary 1 keep — listening 
to talks I have — to telephone conversations — going through 
files of letters — would reveal what is done. 

You ask me what my “expectations” arc from >ou. As I am 
completely in the dark as to what has been said to you — I find 
myself at a loss to know how to answer this. From what 1 have 
stumblingly tried to say in this letter, you will know 1 have no 
such thing as “expectations”, save that in the near future / want 
the chance to talk with you. I have felt this need for some months 
now. When Mr. Birla was here last summer I told him I was 
very anxious to come to India this year and if 1 did would he 
be good enough to let me have a passage on one of his boats. 
He told me to let him know when 1 wanted to come. The situ- 
ation has changed vastly in these months. I would like to 
review the whole thing with you: to know what you think about 
the continuance of the work; as to whether it should continue. 
With a changing India the freedom you have given me and 
trusted me with— might b3 challenged. Yet under no other 
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conditions do I see this work being carried. 

Letters are poor things at best— I would like to talk with 
you. Talks tiie you, but if I could come to Wardha and 
Jamnalalji would let me stay with him as I did before — I could 
come in and out to Scgaon and get a few minutes here and 
there and so get from you what is on your mind. What I should 
like lo do is to come out fairly soon and take my chance of 
some talks with you. Then go to a few other places to “see and^ 
listen” so that I can know at first hand the changes that are 
taking place. And I would like to attend the All-India Women’s 
Conference in December and return here after the Conference. 

This is what is on my mind— what you speak of in your 
letter that my friends have taken on themselves to raise. Have 
I made it clear? It only remains for me to repeat my deep 
seated feeling of concern that you, of all people, should have 
been troubled so unnecessarily like this. 

I send you my love and shall look for an answer eagerly. 
In this you will let me know your views about my coming out 
for a short visit. 

Yours affectionately, 
Agatha Harrison 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
June 4, 19.38 

MY DEAR GIIANSHYAMDASJI, 

1 have not been able to write to you for some days now. I 
do not regret the breakdown of the '^icssed trade talks. It is 
only as an independent nation that we can ever negotiate these 
treaties on honourable terms. It seems Shivarao had a long 
interview with the Chairman of the Lancashire Delegation and 
suggested to him that such a Treaty could not be negotiated 
excepting through the mediation of one in Bapu’s position, and 
that he should be invited by the British Cabinet, I think he has 
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told about this to half a dozen people and that is at the root of 
the canard about Bapu’s going to England, and poor Agatha 
wasted money on a cable asking if there was any likelihood of 
Bapu’s visit to England in the near future! 

Thank you very much for the cuttings that you have been 
sending to me regularly. As regards the MSS of Bapu the 
Harijan MSS are all kept in the Ilarijan office and I really 
Mon’t want to part with them. Bapu. nowadays rarely writes in 
ink, excepting of course his personal letters. 1 enclose, however, 
a telegram on the 2nd sheet of which Bapu has written the 
reply in his own handwriting in ink; which if you so desire you 
may pass on to your friend in London. 

Bapu apparently looks well. He is in one of those rare and 
prolonged moods of self-introspection which amount to tra- 
vail. Part of the ultimate updiot >ou will see in the enclosed 
pencil-written circular-letter that is being sent to various 
friends. It is quite likely that Devdas has already shown it to 
you. If not you will see it for yourself and let meha\eyour 
reaction to it. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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June 10, 1038 

MY DEAR MAHADtVBHAI, 

Father Elwin has written to me asking for financial help 
for his Ashram. 1 have a faint recollection that there was 
some misunderstanding between him and Bapu on some point. 
1 do not know if Bapu still holds a good opinion about him 
as he held at one time or he has changed his views. I have not 
replied to Elwin and until 1 hear from you, I am not writing 
to him. Please let me know what u thought of him by Bapu 
these days. 

I received your letter today in reply to a number of mine. 
You have still to write to me if Bapu had time to go through 
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the small article that T sent to the Fnend Please don't bother 
about It, if >ou find Bapu extremely biisv, 1 was asking his 
views for my own guidance and I thought it ^^as an impor- 
tant matter since 1 liave to express \iev s on such matters Al- 
though 1 do so in m} own cipacity Yet thc> carry some 
amount of weight 

With reference to the Gujaiiti Luen ar, lam wnting a 
separate letter to Bapu in Hiitdi 

With reference to the breakdown in the Jnd i-Biiiid'' Trade 
Pact Negotiations I \;ondcr whether Bapu at thi stage \ ould 
like to sa^ something as a warning to those who arc biisj nego- 
tiating a pa( t between tlic two countric'^ 

Wc did oui bed and in fact I per^a i led my oil lx colleag- 
ues to go to the taithcst extent ihaixtciciild ilclygo iiul 
yet wc did not get my response In a \va' . 1 am iwlic\ed bc- 
cau^e had a pa^t beci concluded, thw onus ol its justificUion 
would ha>e fallen on me The I ancashirc Delegatibu did 
appreciate m> candour and i>.asonablLncii and >et they could 
gi\c no satisfactory rea'^uns 

1 had many talks with Shixirau in Simla and 1 knew that he 
wa'j talking about Bapu s bcimt m\iied l ) London by many 
men He wrote to Cro/ier also Ilhinkhi^si^ c tionva nvl 
bad but I do not think it would be accept ible Lngh hmen iic 
a very con^er\ati\c and low-going people ai d so thc> cannot 
take up even a good sugg^dion 

Youfs ujftd onedeh 
Giuiii b> mid 

S^ r MMIAUbVhHXI Disai 
Wardiix 
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Mag \NWAni, 
Wardiia, 
June 17, I^'IH 

MY DE\R GIIATsSIiy \MI)ASJ1, 

Your letter about the loan for Charkha Sangh I am afiaid 
the negotiations with the Impeiial Bank hayc fallen through and 
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you will have to exert yourself to make some arrangfements. 
The Imperial Bank insists on conditions which are obviously 
unacceptable. They will not a*llow more than 75 per cent 
drawings on the ffii/i valuation of the actual khaddar stock. The 
Indian Bank on the other hand has accepted our condition of 
50 per cent drawings on the actual cost price of the stock of 
khadi in our possession. I enclose herewith a full statement of 
the affairs of the A.l.S. A. in order to enable you to judge the 
situation and to negotiate with other bank^. Our total require- 
ments arc 6 lakhs. We have received one lakh and a half from 
the Bank of India, and so we now need 4^ lakhs. 

Prnatc 

I did not like >our letter regarding Bapu’s circular — unless of 
course you have misunderstood it. T do hope you realise that 
Bapu therein proposes— in fact the prohibition has actually 
begun — a ban on ail touch of women, whether for purpose of 
nursing or for day-to-day routine. He once went to one extreme 
allowing women to be in the bathroom when he was on the 
commode or in the bath. The new arrangement goes to the 
other extreme. I wonder if you accept this other extreme, I 
have my strong objection to this and much stronger objection 
to Bapu writing in Harijan about these extraordinary experie- 
nces of his. There is a limit to declaring even truth from the 
house-tops. There is a very good French proverb: “Keep your 
hells to yourselvc'i.” But perhaps it applies only to humble 
folk-i like us and not to extraordinary folks like Bapu. 

Yours affectionately y 
Mahadev 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha, 
June 24, 1938 


MY OrAR GIIANSHYAMnASJI, 

lhavc your kind letters — the one with the cuttings and the 
other the private one which 1 deeply appreciate. 
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About the President of the Bengal Harijan Sevak Sangh, 
Bapu is in communication with Satis Babu and as soon as he 
has a reply from him he will let you know. 

You arc right m pitying me. I suppose you know that my 
secretariat means myself. It was Louis XIV’s boast that he 
was the state. Someone asked him hat was the meaning of 
the state. “The state”, he said, “I am the state.” I can, neither 
with the same pride nor sense iL)f power indeed without either, 
say, “I am my Secretariat.” But to my usual burden of work is 
added the worry of a moral and emotional crisis through which 
I am parsing. 1 may not bother you with the details. “Keep 
your hells to yourselves” is a very good rule, though 1 have 
not always been able to keep it. 

1 come now to your private letter. T agree in the main wdth 
what you sa>, i. c., so tar as ordinary folks like myself are 
concerned. But I am afraid the emphasis on untouchabilily 
as between the sexes is altogether overdone. We seerii to be 
none the belter than the West for the almost morbid restric- 
tions and the West none the wor^e lor the lack of them. The 
wise thing I think is to strike a mean between the two extremes. 
I think even ordinary mortals like us ought not to fight shy of 
ordinary necessary contacts in the open with members of the 
opposite sex. T should taboo all clandestine contacts— there 
you would find me in entire agreement with you. But we must 
not hold the opposite sex to be something alien and untouch- 
able. Do you know that in old Sparta Lycurzus insisted on grown 
up youths of both sexes seeking one another naked on occa- 
sions, in order that the feeling of secrecy and unfamiliarity 
which morbidly draws people of opposite sexes, might not be 
encouraged. But after all is said and done, I agree with yon 
that Bapu should be left to be the sole judge of what is neces- 
sary for realisation of his spiritual goal. 1 should not hesitate 
to plump for even his complete retirement and going into the 
jungles for that purpose. Though I should personally regret 
the decision and feel that such a dicision would detract greatly 
from Bapifs own peculiar virtue and character as Mahatma. 
That he can preserve his peace and equanimity in the crowd 
and in the dust and tumult of modern life reveals his special 
quality and will for ever remain his contribution to the world. 
A decision of the kind I have visualised would considerably 
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detract from the value of that contribution. The same remarks 
would seem to apply to the present question. But perhaps here 
we shall have to agree to differ. 

Bapu’s b.p. is again soaring high and I have a lurking 
fear that he is not going to be with us for long. Let His 
will be done. The prisoners’ question might drag him again to 
Bengal. 

Yours afTectionatcIy, 
Mahadev 
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2 Cranbourni Court, 
Albert Briogl Road, 
S. W. 11, 
July 3, 1938 

dear mahatmaji, 

Your letter about your talk with Bhulabhai Dcsai dated 
26th June has jUbt come. (1 will deal with what >ou say about 
this in a separate letter). I am concerned about the last sen- 
tence "I still await your reply to a personal latter 1 wrote you.” 
I received this on May 3rd and replied at once — marking it 
“Personal” as you had yours to me — and have been wondering 
ever since why 1 had had no word from you as to its contents. 
Heic is a copy of what 1 then said. Though nearly two months 
have elapsed since 1 wrote it — I do not want to alter anything 
I said then. I will register this to ensure that nothing untoward 
happens. 

I dislike thinking — especially as news comes you are very 
far from well — that you will have to wade through such a long 
letter. 

Yours qffectionateI}\ 
Agatha 
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PS, 1 am sending a copy at once to Lord Lothian — 
shall show It to Jawah«<ilal (who is with the Dean of 
Canterbuf> toda>) and to Lari Heath I will write 
again about all this at once Meanwhile I send this now 

Agatha 
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M\CiANVVADI, 
WARDIlV^C P\ 
Julv IL lOlS 

M\ DIAR GTTANSH\AMDASJI, 

1 li <\c >oui kind Icttci of 6 th in t Ml 1 am natcful to >ou 
loi all that >ou hvt\c written and wiP do loi Uim 1 1 Dcm’s son 
Ah -lilt the others >oa will do just \ lui^ i po ^ibL foi pcop c 
similarK situated and qualified 

As regards the date and-fruit diet i sliphl alteration ha', had 
to b' made Bapu was feeling weaker and he has steadiK been 
losing weight He has, therefore added Mossambi 

That V retched cxperiencw is still obsessing him and he will 
not ha\e peace until he has wiitten about it in Ifanian All our 
aigument> ha\c helped only to stiflcn his attitude and now I 
have given up talking about it Toda> is the Itaitfcm duj and it 
IS quite likely that he is wiiting on the sul ject v 'ulst I am 
dictating thisM mentioned to him the matter ol 3 our coming 
here some time in August Talks with you aic not likely to be 
disturbing and >ou may ceitainl> com^ whencvci 3 OU feel 
like It 

Yours affc i tionatc 1)\ 
Mahadev 


Syt. G. D Birla 
8 Ro^AL ExCHANGt PlACF 

Calcutta 
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Wardha, 
July 14, 1938 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

The enclosed letter from Agatha and Bapu’s reply thereto 
will speak for themselves. Please assure her of a passage to and 
back. She is doing good work and obviously giving all her lime 
to India. 

Bapu is as well as he can be, looking to the mental strain 
that he is going through. The article for Harijan is ready and 
will go next Monday. He has taken silence for an indefinite 
period— until at any rate his doubts are resolved and he found 
a clue to the wretched experience he had on that dreadful 14th 
of April. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Calcutta, 
July 20, 1938 

MY DEAR MAHADEVKHAI, 

I have received Agalha^s letter and Bapu's reply to the same. 
You have said in your letter that they will speak' for themselves. 
I fear without the background they themselves cannot tell me 
the complete story. But you need not bother it because I can 
read between the lines. Any elucidation on your part will sim- 
ply add to the burden of your Secretarial. 

1 am glad Bapu has taken silence for an indefinite period. 
This undoubtedly will do good to his health, 

I hope to be in Wardha some time in August but have not 
yet fixed the date. I may have to go to Simla also during August 
after Zafrulla returns and once 1 know the dates of Simla, I 
will decide on the dates for Wardha. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Mahadevbhai Desai 
Wardha 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
July 22, 1938 

DEAR f RIFND, 

Will you kindly give me your detailed reaction to the enclo- 
sed letter received by Bapu fr6m a prominent Congressman? 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 

PS. Your letter enquiring about Bapu's hca!lh is just 
to hand. Thanks to his silence he is already feeling 
better and it is intended to maintain it. 

Mahadev 

‘T feel that if the question of the exchange ratio is 
brought up before the next meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee, It should not commit itself to any definite opinion on 
the exact ratio or on the immediate need for changing it 
without further investigation. I have been discussing the 
matter with friends here. Their opinion is that, whatever 
the merits of the ca>e were when the 18 d. ratio was actu- 
ally introduced, a change over to the 16 d. ratio now will 
not increase our exports, v specially in competitive goods, 
and furthcrMiat other countries will most probably adopt 
similar devices. There is not mud of our internal prices 
rising, especially for paddy or wheat *^r oil seed-. The price 
of our imported article^ will rise, especially in indtistriai 
machinery which we arc largely importing now', and prices 
of Indian manufactured goods, especiallv ol piece-goods 
will correspondingly rise. This is no seivice tO the poor, 
until khadi can supply all our sart m q needs. A few rich 
people will make large profits by the reduction of the ratio. 
But on the whole the economic condition of the country 
w'ill not improve. 

“This docs not mean that the question docs not need 
full investigation. Indeed I have put down an adjournment 
motion in the Assembly urging an enquiry into the matter. 
1 therefore suggest that the Working Committee may either 
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call upon the Government to institute an impartial expert 
enquiry and publish the results thereof for public opinion 
to decide which ratio L the bcs»t for our country or itself 
appoint an Expert Committee to go into the question and 
report. The report may then be published for public criti- 
cism and the Working Committee, in the light of that criti- 
cism and of the report may decide its course of action.” 
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Calcutta, 
July 24, 1938 

MY DLAR MVH^DEVmiAI, 

1 take it that you have sent the “cnclo^.cd” letter about ratio 
for my opinion. 1 have already given my opinion to Vallabhbhai 
and in a very exhau'-tive manner. I don’t agree with Ihc writer 
of the letter. In fact, he sccm'» to be a bit bias'^od, lookinv from 
the language that he has Uscd. But all the same, I have told 
Vallabhbhai not to take up a very aggressive attituiic at present 
for the rca'ion that I am not quite sure whether nature is going 
to help the depreciation. 

1 don’t doubt for a moment that a low'or ratio would be 
helpful but I feel that the Congress should not take any hasty 
step but should watch the conditions before it embarks on a 
definite policy. Besides, until Federation comes in, 1 don’t see 
w'hat deiinitely could the Congress do except agitating. Agita- 
tion at this stage may be CAploiied by interested parties. Taking 
all thc.c things into consideration, while 1 would pass a resolu- 
tion for a lower ratio in the interest of the country, 1 would 
not start any aggressive agitation at this stage. 

I understand from the Imperial Bank that they have pas'icd 
a resolution in favour of opening an account with the Charkha 
Sangh, But if anything further is needed, please write to me. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Ghanshyamdas 

Syt. Maiiadfvbiiai Desai 
Wardha 
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Calcutta, 
July 28, 1938 

MY DEAR MAnADEVBHAI, 

Kharc’s exit has not been well received in Bengal, if the 
leaders in Patrika and Hindustan Standard are any indication of 
public opinion. I feel they are since the public in Bengal does 
not think in a more sensible manner than the editors of these 
two papers. 

Khare deserved the humiliation that he got and no one can 
say anything in his favour. But I wonder whether a Cabinet 
consisting of men like Misra is going to look after the country’s 
interest in a better manner than the Cabinet of Khare. But per- 
haps there were other considerations too. Since, however. Bapu 
took personal interest in the matter, 1 thought there would be 
a more stable ministry in C. P. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Maiiadivbhai DrsAi 
Wardiia 
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Calcuita, 
July 30, 1938 

MY DEAR MAIIADCVmiAI, 

The decision of the Working Committee in respect of the C.P. 
ministry is not finding much support even among fi lends. On 
the other hand the hostile critics are emptying their vails of 
wrath on the High Command of the Congress which for all 
practical purposes, to everyone ignorant of the true position, 
means Vallabhbhai. 

The decision may have been a little harsh but I cannot see 
how it could be called ‘inspired by Fascist spirit’ or undemo- 
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cratic, which seems to be the criticism of friends and foes. 
People know it that after all the was left to be decided 

by the Parliament Committee and it was decided against Khare. 
But people would not forget that a lead was given by the 
Working Committee. 

The Bengal Press and public opinion seem to be most 
hostile against Rajaji and Vallabhbhai. On the slightest pretext, 
without any justification, both of them are made targets of 
poisonous citlacks. But among fricnd^ the criticism is inspired 
by lack of correct appreciation of the position. We are so 
accustomed to thinking in terms of British politics that v\c can- 
not even appreciate how anyone else except Parliamentary 
Parties in the asscmblic* could make or unmake ministries. 

In respect of the C.P. tangle it appears that the whole 
decision was taken by B.ipu himself but because people have 
not got the courage to atiack Bapu, they pour their anger on 
Vallabhbhai, A strong impression is gaining ground that 
Vallabhbhai is not a democrat and Rajaji is scheminc. 

I feel Bapu alone, by his w'riting in the liar i fan can iemo\e 
such an impression. The cncK)scd article from the Leader is full 
of attacks against Bapu. But, of cour^c^ the Leader has developed 
a malice against Bapu and m thing in the world can rcmo\e it. 
1 hope >ou will read this letter to Bapu. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Syt. Mmiades iujai Dfsai 
Wardha 
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Calcutta, 
July 31, 1938 

MY DI AR MIRABFN, 

1 had heard that you were going back to Segaon Rajendra- 
babu told me that it w'as because of your health. It looks as if 
wc both arc sensible to altitude. 1 lost my appetite in Ranchi 
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within two hours of my arnval at the place And I am not quite 
sure whethci even after rains tliQ place will suit you But let us 
hope lor the best My zcmindari is not far from Ranchi and I 
will tell you when you go there next time 

I do not agiee with Bapu that the Viceroy is tiying to pul 
him off Peihaps the Viceroy knows that he cannot do anything 
just now and theie may be cogent leasons lor that I am not quite 
sure whethci I am likely to medt him in the near luluic, but il 1 
do so, I will find out the exact position You might have heaid 
that recently he met Di Syed Mohinud an i spoke \eiy highly 
ol Bapi So, there I , something else about which we do not 
know I still think tint he is a I riend but wiH help m his own 
wa> 

Yams sinceiciv, 
Cihanshvamdas 


Smt. Mir\ Bfn 

SlOAON 
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( AT i on A, 
Illlx "1, I97S 

MX OrXK M/VHADl \BI1\I, 

Oelibeiatc mincpiescntations aic m idc aboiF ihc iction ol 
the Woi king Committee even lilci Bapu’ i ^cniew 1 Icaisiich 
[hings Will continue in lutuie kliaic s icph to Bapu\ intcniew 
IS not sliaiglitloi ward Unles:> much inoic is Vviittcn about u by 
Bapu, this misrcpiesentation may continue and do great harm 
:o the reputation ol the Working Committee and specially of 
saidar On the othei hand, J doubt if the Shukla nimistiy will 
be able to continue loi long I wonder why an altogether new 
mimstiy was not appointed, I don't think there is much to 
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choose between the two sets although the decision about Khare 
was the right decision. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Syt. Mahadevbhai Disai 
Wardha 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
August 2, 1938 

MY DEAR GtlANSHYAMDASJI, 

I ha\e your letter of the 20th ultimo. The bulk of our Indian 
Press has gone mad over Khare’a affair, and one docs not 
know whom to blame most. Bapu was wholly responsible for 
the resolution and in all conscience he feels that the resolution 
might well have been stronger. He is writing a long article in 
this week’s Harijan and it will make the Press still angrier. 
Never before did I realise, as I do now, that we are so badly 
lacking in political sense. Our wiseacres are talking of Hitlerism 
and dictatorship, but they little realise that in Italy and 
Germany anyone would have been shot for the betrayal that 
Khare has been guilty of. 

About the new ministry it is difficult to speak, but there is 
this thing to say in favour of it that they will be amenable to 
Bapn. 

Yours affectionatily, 
Mahadev 
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India House, 
Aldwych, 
London, 
W.C. 2, 
August 3, 1938 

DEAR MADAM, 

With reference to your recent interview with me here and 
your telephone conversation of yesterday, I write to inform 
you that the Loan Fund Committee considered Mr. Ansari's 
application for a loan at its meeting yesterday afternoon and 
agreed to sanction in the first instance a loan of £ 6 to cover 
his maintenance expenses lor a period of three weeks. A cheque 
for this amount has already been forwarded to Mr. Ansari and 
he has also been told that his case will be reconsidered by the 
Committee at its next meeting on Monday, 22nd instant, and 
he will then be informed what further assistance the Committee 
will be able to render him. 1 would, however, take this oppor- 
tunity of staling that the resources at the disposal of the Loan 
F'und Committee arc very limited, consisting mainly of a sub- 
vention of about £ 200 a year from India revenues, small 
donations from various subscribers amounting to about £ 60 
and repayments made by previous recipients of loans which 
from year to year vary from aK at, say, £150 to £300. On the 
other hand, thfe Committee is required to assist about fifty to 
sixty students every year who find thems \es m financial diffi- 
culties for various reasons. In thec.e circumstances the Committee 
has no other alternative but to render assi'^tance only to those 
students whose needs are most urgent and even in these cases 
loans for bare maintenance expenses aic made for a very 
limited period, so as to give the applicant an opportunity of 
securing funds from his own people at I < 1 think you will 

therefore agree that if the Committee had substantial resources 
placed at its disposal a considerably larger number of needy 
students could be given assistance much more liberally than is 
now possible. 

I trust I have made it clear that, in the present instance, 
whilst the Loan Fund Committee will be glad to help Mr. 
Ansan for a few weeks, he should try his level best to secure 
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from his relatives in India such funds as he might require for 
his maintenance and training this country. 

I should also add that, from the reports that have been 
received here, it would appear that Mr. Ansari has acquitted 
himself very creditably so far, and it would indeed be a great 
pity if, owing to lack of resources, he were deprived of the 
opportunity of concluding his studies and training in this 
country. Mr Ansari is, howevei, entitled, according to the re- 
gulations, to pursue his clinical training at a recognised Medical 
School in India and if he docs so, and if he complies with the 
regulations in other respects he could then make an application 
to return to Cambridge to sit for the Medical J inal I \amma- 
tion in due couise. 

I trust J ha\c made myself sufiicienlly cleai and il there 
is anything eKe, I should be glad if >ou would kindly wiilc to 
me again 

Yoin s \cty tnil\, 
Dutt 


Miss Agatha Harrison 
2 Cranbournl Court 
London, S. W. 11 
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2 Cranbourni Court, 
Albert Bridgi Ro\d, 
S.W. 11, 
August 4, 1938 

1)1 AR MAIIATMAJI, 

I return the coirc^pondcncc >ou sent me, together with a 
lettei that has just come trom Mr. Dutt, As soon as your letter 
came I consulted Henry Polak, and he spoke to Mr. Dutt, but 
asked me to deal with the matter as he had his mother ill and 
was going out of town. 

Lirstofalll went ‘o talk with Mr. Dutt, and found him 
very helpful. By ocean mail I have sent two reports. One deal- 
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mg witli the work ot the Education Department, and the other 
with the Students Loan Fpnd Thii» material will, 1 think, 
answer the questions you raise 

I explained young Ans in s case and asked whether financial 
aid ould be given But this fund only gives maintenance tor a 
lew weeks Mr Dutt at once gave me i loini ol application and 
said he was suie that his committee (an uiionicial one) would 
help with a loan And fioni his letter you will see that this was 
done at once 

The next div I went Ciinbridac and saw the lad and his 
in it' ei Also Mrs Muria\, who has been a tiUw fiiend to them 
both Hct husband was the laic Master of Selvvyn College 
whcie H Hold ha'* been stud>ing Wl Hiked veiy frankly The} 
fullv undcisland the ‘ aid plaee in which I)i Sn ih is, and s ^ 
elc 11 1> In', financial position But they leallv an in fiails 
Since Maich, no monev has com*' in So tai all the^c, months 
thev h i\e not know n what to d ) i he siicss t*iid anxiety caused 
Haiokl to bleak down and it is a miivel how he managed to 
get through his examination 

Bi icily this IS how the raattci stands L nless there is a 
guaiantec that the nion^y loi the three years’ fuithcr training 
is assured, Harold will find it lmpos^lblc to get taken into a 
hospital 111 October The cost ol tln^* Vvill be at the late of £300 
a yeai Tlu^ i^ the figuie given b^ the advu^T to India students 
I hat means £900 In additioi Mic aie it this moment ab lut 
tlOO in debt "This includes a i^O i uin secured bv Mrs Murray 
to he*p with expense', since March f '> for last Ici ms unpaid, 
rent rate food bills, etc , doctor bill and medicine 

In the last paiagiaph t>l his letlci 1 ^ee Mi Dutt ^-aiscs the 
point ol Hri old’s returning to indn to hnish his studies I hough 
you will see he and others do not advi c th s ^ on asked me to 
give you my advie^ 1 want to say with ill the conxiction 1 can 
that tills would not be a good plan ' b^heve it might add to, 
not solve the diflieulty 1 came to this conclusion on my own, 
but when I talked with Mr^ Muiray lalci, 1 found her as em- 
phatic in this bv^liet as 1 was Ai»d she has good judgment 

If this IS aa^rttd on — then tin ncM lo know is whethci 
the money for the three ycais can be guaranteed from India 
You a^ked me it the loan could be laiscd hcie It cannot bc^ I 
am aft aid but I understand negotiations aie going on for the 
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sale of some property in India— will not this secure a large 
part of the money needed? , 

In addition to Harold’s case, there is Mrs. Ansari to con- 
sider. I was impressed at the way she was facing all this with 
courage and faith. She is far from well herself and I feel she 
should be assured of some support each week. She lets one of 
. her rooms m the small home they have, and this brings in £14. 
When Harold goes into hospital she will bo able to let another 
room, and if she had, say, £1 a week, she would be able to 
manage. Her one desire is to see her son qualified so that he 
may be able to return and serve India. 

So, all this entails a sum of £1,1 50 to cover their expenses 
for the three years. 

There is an urgency. They are living on borrowed money at 
the moment. Mr. Dutt, as you will see, says that the case can 
be considered again on the 22nd. But the money is a loan 
and will have to be paid back. The main thing is that no arrange- 
ments can be made for Harrold’s entry into hospital in October 
until it is known that the money for the three years is assured. 

I hope I have made it clear. 1 read over what 1 am saying 
to Henry Polak over the phone and he agrees with what I have 
said. 1 was asked when in Cambridge by Mrs. Murray, if the 
fact that they arc both Christians would cieate diflicultics. I 
told her that I knew with you it most certainly would not, and 
that I could not think it would do so among Dr, Ansari’s 
friends. The lad is very like his father. Time and ugain as I sat 
with them I was reminded of that loved man and thought how 
grieved he would be, if he knew of their plight. Harold through 
the kind offices of Mrs. Murray is having a holiday with some 
friends of hers. This will set him up in health. And if an answer 
can come quickly, immediate application for entry into a hos- 
pital can be made and this long-drawn-out anxiety put an end 
to. 1 think it would be a good plan, if you called as time is 
factor. Both Harold and his mother arc very touched and 
grateful for your interest in the matter. 

Yours affectionately, 
Agatha Harrison 

PS. When 1 come, I want to take up with you the work 
that India House does for students. I know there is 
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frequent comment — sometimes adverse — on its activities 
But there are ways m yhich this could be strengthened, 
if India would help This can wait till I come 

Agatha 


34 


CaI Cl TTA, 
August "S, 1938 

M\ DEAR MAHADLVBIlAI 

1 am glad that Bapu is writing in the Hatijan This may make 
the Press a bit angrier but evenluallv, 1 am sure, it will have a 
good effect, it Bapu pursues the matter In a tolalitanam state, 
the Pi ess would not be allowed to talk nonsLUsc And \el they 
say there is dictatorship in the Conguss' 

You never replied to my letter about Uie loan to Charkha 
Sangh I have been informed by the Imperial Bunk that the> 
have passed a lesolution in favour of giving the loin and, * 
think this ends the matter 

Yoin y suKcuh^ 
Ghanshvamdas 


Syt. Mahadevchai Dlsvi 
Wardha (C P ) 
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Wardha, 
August 8, 1938 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Thank you lor youi kind note Yes, thw Charkha Sangh has 
already begun opeiation with the impeiial Bank and 1 am to 
convey the A.I.S A’s thanks to you for having negotiated the 
credit. 
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Yes, the campaign of vilification of W.C. & Bapu is in full 
swing, but Bapu will have to bc?r the brunt. Never did I curse 
Bapu’s stay in Maharashtra more than now. As a people they 
are a most vindictive and quarrelsome lot, and already one of 
the scurrilous Marathi paper has been asking youths to finish 
Bapu. Well, it was Poona which had the rare honour of throw- 
ing a bomb on Bapu and I should not be surprised if something 
nasty happened here too. There fe no filthier Press in the world, 
I think, than Marathi, and they are having their full bout of 
swaraj to abuse and vilify. 

Bapu is keeping well in spite of the strain, and of course he 
flourishes on abuse. 

Yours ajfectionatciy, 
Mahadev 
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Sfgaon, 
Wardha, 
August 12, 193S 

BHAI GHANSHyAMDAS, 

Please go through the enclosure and let me know. 1 have no 
desire to utilize the monies you give me in acti\ities of this 
nature and judging by the amounts I have been using up it may 
not even be possible for me to save enough for this purpose 
Please let me have your uninhibited opinion as to how >ou feel 
about the whole thing. Doctor Shaukat has been left with little. 
Begum Ansari has a small village of her own, but Doctor 
Ansarfs brothers are laying a claim to it. Nobody feels inclined 
to come to the aid of Harold —that is, nobody except Shaukat 
and Zohra, Dr. Ansari’s daughter. So long as Dr. Ansaii was 
living he in\anably extended his helping hand to Harold. 1 do 
not know what would be the right thing to do morally. He has 
poured out his heart in his letter to me. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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Si G AON, 
August 26, 1938 

BHAI GHANSIJYAMDAS, 

You aic right. I onlv wanted 1o ki^ow hov^ \ou would react 
to It. As for thcbo>, the needed amount \mII be secured lioiji 
Bhopal. 1 was feeling a gicat weight on my mind. Now 1 feel 
iclieved. 

Just as you sav, anarchical tendencies arc striking roots in 
the «'^ongicS'. 1 have been exerting niV utmost to check this 
dcvclopnunt and will, of course coniinue tc' do so The lesiilt 
is in the lap ol God alone But, d oui moii\cs ar pine whal- 
cvci we do can only icsult in something wholesome 
1 am \ci> glad, indeed, to leain about \ i>ogi H lu 
The climate here is paiticiilarlv bad at this lime o»‘lliC >cai 
When it IS a shade coolti, vou can come dov\n and sta> al 
Segaon J ’s collage is there to accommodate >ou. 

Bicisin^^ fioni 
Bapu 


38 

MaOVNW VDI, 
Wardiia (C.P ), 
August 27, J93b 

MY r)r\R rillANSHYAMDASJI. 

This taking olT ilaiold Ansaii's buideii b> the Bhopal 
Nawab is a great load off Bapu's mine asked him not to write 
to you when he wiotc but he said, “Ghanshyam will surclv wntc 
frankly about it, and 1 will undeistand his refusal ” 

fits complete silence is helping him. But Mahai ishlra with 
Its most unscrupulous virulent piopaganda of lies ari nate and 
violence is trying to the utmost. I do not know what will be the 
upshot but I have a lui king fear that he might undertake one 
of those terrible fasts and this time it may exceed 21 days! I 
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have no basis for my fears but I am simply giving vent to it as 
it has been oppressing me for .some time. Don’t you be un- 
necessarily alarmed? My fear may be quite baseless, but how 
can I hide it from friends like you? Pyarclal’s illness was most 
trying but he is quite out of the wood. 

There is a fair likelihood of the A.I.C.C. being held in Delhi 
and not in Bombay as announced — in which case we shall have 
quite a number of days together. * 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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August 31, 1938 

MY DLAR MAHADLVBHAI, 

It looks from the papers that the A.I.C.C meeting may be 
held m Delhi in which case I hope Bapu aKo will come to Delhi. 
Will he stay at the llanjan colony or with me? 1 suppose Saidar 
and some other Congressmen would sta> with me. But I will 
find it out from them. I am going tomorrow to Delhi and then 
will go back to Calcutta. But in case Bapu comes to Delhi, 1 
will reach there again about the 2Ist or 22nd of September. 

I hope Bapu has gi\en liis advice to Sardar about what he 
is to advise us in rc:>pcct of the Indo-BritLh trade pact. The 
final tcrm> are such as not to infuse any enthusiasm lor accep- 
tance. But before saving a final ‘no’, we decided to consult the 
trades concerned. It appears the textile industry is rather 
nervous. It thinks that if it does not accept the terms, then the 
same may be imposed on it through other methods, that is, 
through recommendation of the Tariff Board. 

We liave kept an open mind and have decided to act accord- 
ing to the desire of the country. The trade has been consulted 
which leaves the matter entirely on us. And now the chief 
parlies to be consulted are the growers and the Congress leaders. 
Bhulabhai was not definitely against acceptance but if Bapu de- 
finitely gives his idea and Sardar wires to us as he has promised 
to do, then we shall know what to do. 
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1 note that Ansari’s son has been helped by Bhopal. Perhaps 
Bapu wrote to him. Bapu wri^is to me in his letter that Bhopal’s 
help has taken a great load off his mind. Please tell him that he 
need not keep any load on his mind concerning finance. So long 
as 1 can pay, he can always depend on me to do anything that 
he desires. 

More when we meet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Maiiadevbiiai Desai 
Wardiia 
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8 Royal Fxc iiange Place, 
Caicutta, 
October 19, 1938 

Maiiaima Ganohiji 
C aRE. Premier 
Frontier Province 
Plshawar 

PLEASE WRIT! YOVR APPROXIMATE I ROGRAMMI . 

Ghanshyamdas Biria 
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Camp, Kohat, 
October 21, 1938 

DEAR BIRLAJI, 

As directed by Bapu I am enclosing a copy of our pro- 
gramme to you. 1 had given a full summary of the same to the 
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A.P. I wonder whether you saw it. 

Things lierc as elsewhere are jn a pretty mess so far as the 
political standpoint is concerned. Bapu is hardly taking any 
interest in it. I'or we can practically do nothing on this front. 
But we can successfully outflank it if the Khudai Khidmatgar 
can be made into what their name dignifies. They present 
infinite possibilities. The harvest is plentiful indeed but the 
harvestors are few and there lies the rub. Bapu has presented a 
programme of training in construction work n create a living 
nexus between them and the masses, whose natural protectors 
and champions he expects them to become. Incidentally, he 
there though fully hopes to be able to solve the question of the 
trans-border tribes loo. 

His health is excellent and just what it was at Delhi. He has 
gained four pound-.. 

Yours u'ncL’rcIy, 
Pyarclal 
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Kohat, 
October 22, 193 k 

Biri a 

Royai LxrH^NGi Placi 
Cai cut fa 

KOlIAT UR 10 MONDAY, POSTING PROORAMMl. FINISH NINTH 
NOVEMULR. 


Bapu 
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Gandhiji’s Tour Prosramnie in the Frontier 


Date 

Time 

Place 

Miks 

21 10 Fiiday 

Sara 

— Leave Utmanzai for 




Peshawar 

20 


9 *i m 

— Reach Peshwar 



1pm 

-7 Leave Peshawar foi 




Kohat. 

40 


5 TO p 

m.— Reach Kohal 


2'^ 10 Saliirdav 

r 

— ^ Tdisils of Koh It 


2 10 Sunday 

L 


24/10 Mv)nda> 

1 p m 

— Leave Kohat lor 




Bannu 

SO 


6 p rn 

— Reach Bannu 


25/10 Tucsd 

26 10 Wcdncsd i\ 

r 

L 

— Progiamin^ in the district 

27 10 Thins lav 

I p m 

Leave Bannu lor 

Dera Li^iail Khan 

90 


6pm 

Reach Dera Ismail 




Khan 


2SM0 6^ 10 10 

1 nday Saturday Sia> at Dci i 




Lmail Khan 


TO 10 Sunda} 
Tl/10 Monday 

r 

L 

Piocrammein ITcri 

Ismail Khan 
(Tank A: Kulathi) 




l/Il fucsday 

1 p m 

— Le \e Dcia Ismail 




K han lot Mire Khcl 

K5 

2 11 Wcdncsda> 

1 p in 

— Leave Mire Khcl 




tor Peshawar 

12*5 


() p m 

— Reach Peshawar 


T/ll Ihursda) 


— Pcsfiawir Khadi 




r xhibition tit 4 p in 


4/11 5/l \ 1 uday Salurda> Slay al Pcshawai 


6/ II Sunday 

2pm 

— Leave J^eshawar ha 




Haijpur 

90 


6pm 

— Reach Haiipur. 


7/11 Monday 

2 p.m 

— Leave Haripui foi 




Abbotabad 

30 
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Date 

Time 

Place 

Miles 


4 p.m. 

— Reach Abbotabad. 


8/11 Tuesday 

1 p.m. 

— Leave Abbotabad for 




Mansera. 

20 


2 p.m. 

— Reach Mansera. 



6 p.m. 

— Return from Mansera to 




, Abbotabad. 

20 


7 p.m. 

— Reach Adbotabad. 


9/11 Wednesday 

1 p.m. 

— Leave Abbotabad for 




Peshawar. 

120 


6 p.m. 

— Reach Peshawar. 
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Bombay, 
November 7, 1938 


DFAR MAIIATMAJI, 

I am asking Bhulabhdi Dcsai (o take this letter as he leaves 
for Delhi tonight. Mathiiraddsbhai met me and gave me your 
message about coming straight on. But as the bo*at was a day 
late and your wire came suggesting I come on instead to 
Wardha, 1 am doing this and leave here on Wednesday. It will 
be good to see you again. I bring with me all kinds of messages 
from your friends. 

Youn affectionalcly, 
Agatha 


PS. By a strange coincidence the steward who looked 
after you when you came to London was ray steward. 
A man called d’ Souza, who has given me many 
messages for you. 
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Slgaon, 
December 22, 1938 

DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Herewith 1 am enclosing you copy of the letter which Bapu 
sent through you to Subhas Babu 

Subhas Babu has written a Icttei to Bapu saying that his 
note has ‘Shocked” him Bapu has replied to him at length. But 
1 may not go with the details here. 

Bapu IS spending like a prodigal the store ot health which 
he had laid up in the N W F P and is now running into debit 
account, I am afiaiJ And before him liC'. tlie grind oi one 
month’s programme in Guiarat Bipii admits that it will b"* a 
haid grind but he sa>s, he is not going theic fi)r rest And then 
wc shall ha\e the Omgievs and then the naiidhi Sangh 
meeting lhL> will all e\acl a heavy loll 

r leally do \ i.h that the Guj o it loui c )iild be chucked out. 
1 hive written to Sar laiji .ucordingly. But I know it i cr>ing 
lor the moon. 

J rankiv, ! Iccl w on icd. 

>oms since) el \\ 
Pyarelal 

Lncl J 


Slgaon, 

^ ARDHA, 

Si) ictly Confidential December 18, 1938 

MY DEAR SUBHAS, 

I must dictate this as I am wilfully blind. Whilst I am dictat- 
ing this Maulana Saheb, Nalim Babu and Ghansh> amdasji are 
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listening. We had an exhaustive discussion over the Bengal 
ministry. 1 am more than ever convinced that we should not 
aim at ousting the ministry. We shall gain nothing by a 
reshuffle. And probably we shall loose much by including 
Congressmen in the ministry. I feel, therefore, that the best 
way of securing comparative purity of administration and conti- 
nuity of a settled programme and policy would be to aim at 
having all the reforms that we desire carried out by the present 
ministry. Nalini Babu should come out, as he says, he would, 
on a real issue being raised and the decision being taken by the 
ministry against the interests of the country. His retirement 
from the ministry \sould then be dignified and wholly justified. 
T understand that so far as the amendment of the Municipal 
Law is concerned, separate electorate for the scheduled class is 
given up. There is still insistence on separate electorate for 
Mussalmans. I do not know whether opposition should be taken 
to the breaking point. If the Mussalman opinion is solid in 
favour of separation, I think, it would be wisdom to satisfy 
them. I would not like them to carry the point in the teeth of 
the Congress opposition. It y/o\\k\ be then a point against the 
Congress. 

If my opinion is acceptable to you, the release of the pri- 
soners becomes a much simpler matter than it is today. And if 
this opinion commends itself to you there should be an open 
declaration about the new policy. This ought to result in easing 
the tension that prevails in Bengal and Bengal will be automati- 
cally free from the state of suspended animation. Maulana 
Saheb is in entire agreement with this opinion and so are Nalini 
Babu and Ghanshyamdas. 

Love. 

Bapu 
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December 25, 1938 

MY DLAR PYRELAL, 

Thanks for your letter and the enclosure. I am rather 
alarmed to read the contents of your letter because when I left 
Bapii, he was just like a picture of health. 

I was not surprised to read what >ou say about Subhas’s 
letter. I had heard from friends that he goi very anno>ed with 
me. He thought that I was responsible for Bapu’s letter to him. 
Just imagine people thinking that anybody could influence 
Bapu so easily! 

You might have seen so many mifouiided things appearing 
recently in the Press about my \isii to Waidha and then my 
going to Bombay. I feel Bapu should wiite now in the Ilarijan 
about the attitude that the Congress should adopt in provinces 
where it i. not in a majority. This will dispel a lot of mis- 
understanding. 1 thought Bapu did say when 1 was in Waidha 
that he would write something in the Jiunjan. 

Please inform Bapu that at the request ol Nalini 1 gave him 
also a copy of Bapu\ letter to Subhas. Of course, 1 told him 
to treat it as .strictly confidential and he promised to do so. He 
told me that he might base to show that copy in confidence to 
Lord Brabournc since all sorts of rumoms were up in the air 
and 1 left the matter to his ’isciction. But 1 am sure otherwise 
he will treat itoas a sacred document. 

Nalini was feeling extremely happy that he got the advice 
and guidance of Bapu and I am sure that he is graiUially com- 
ing under Bapu's influence. You know Nalini’s career in the 
past has not been very clean but under Bapu’s influence he may 
reform himself. And if that happens, it will be a great gain. 

I hope you will pass on the contcnis ol this letter to Bapu. 

liiH/w sinccnly, 
Ghanshyaradas 


Syt. Pyarelae 
Segaon 
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Segaon, 
December 30, 1938 

DEAR GIIANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have both your letters. 

I have handed to Bapu the cuttings which you have en- 
closed. 

Subhas had a preliminary talk with Bapu. Then he fell ill 
and is at present confined to bed with inflammation of the 
sinusitis. He is being competently looked after. 1 think he will 
see the reasonableness of Bapu’s standpoint. 

The SarJar has again scored in his usual manner. The \ ictory 
however is still too nebulous and unless it can be consolidated, 
it might slip through our hands. But the grass i^ not being 
allowed to grow under the feel. You mu->l have seen the news 
about the moiiNter petition signed by 40,000 persons damanding 
the e.xit of the While Dewan. If he goes and a proper person 
takes his place, all will be well. 

We leave tomorrow for Bardoli. It is going to be a big 
party. Devdas has promised to join in for a few days on his 
way to Bombay in the second week. 

We arc having a party of 18, headed by Muriel Lester — 
the back wash of the Tambaram flood. 

The R.C. Bishop of Nagpur has spread his ramifications in 
Segaon. Bapu has set his foot down firmly upon it which has 
of course sent the worthy Bishop into a holy rage. Most pro- 
bably the correspondence between him and Bapu will be released 
to the Press, in case the Bishop raised no objection, in any 
case I shall send you a copy. 

The doings of the White Dewan of Rajkot who tried to 
brow beat and bully the Dewan makes a fascinating talc. Since 
they are recorded in correspondence they loo will make a most 
revealing reading W'hcn they aic published. 

Yours since! eiy, 

Pyarelal 
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The Greatest Act 
(By M.K. Gandhi) 

Inasmuch as prohibition has been one of the chief planks of 
the Congress since the inauguration of the non-co-operation 
movement in 1920, and thousand'> of men and women have had 
ti* suffer imprisonment and physical injury in furtherance of 
this cause, the Working Committee is of (^pinion Ih^l it is in- 
cumbent upon the Congress ministries to work for this end. 
The Committee expects them to bring about a total prohibition 
in their respective provinces within three year*. The Working 
Committee appeals to the ministries in other provinces, and to 
the Indian States also, to adopt this programme of moial and 
social uplift of the people. 

I regard thi:> resolution as the greatest act of the Working 
Committee at any time of its chequered career. I'hc cry of 
prohibition has always been lashionable. In 1920 it became one 
of the chief constructnc items of the Congress. The Congress, 
therefore, could not but go in for tota. prohibition immediately 
it came into pemer in any part of Inuia. The mini'.tcrs had to 
have the courage to sacrifice over clesen crores of revenue in 
the six province^. The Working Committee has taken the risk 
for the sake of redeeming its pledge and c.uiserving the moial 
and the material welfare of tho:»c who arc addicted to intoxi- 
cants and narcotics. It is my fervent iiopc that the five pro- 
vinces which have non-Congrcss majorities will not liesitate to 
follow the example of the six provinces. It is lei»s difficult 
for them than for the six prosinces to achieve prohibition. 
And is too much to expect the states to fall in with British 
India? 

I know that many are sceptical about prohibition being 
achieved. They think that the financial lure will be too strong 
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for them to resist. They argue that the addicts will procure their 
drinks and drug'* anyhow and that when the ministers discover 
that prohibition means more loss of revenue without any appre- 
ciable diminution in the consumption, though illicit, of drinks 
and drugs, they will resort to the tainted revenue and the then 
state will be worse than the present. 

I do not share any such fear. I believe there is the requisite 
moral momentum in the natiort to achieve the noble end. 
Jf prohibition is to be a reality, we shaiJ begin to see the 
end not with the end of the three years, but inside of siK 
months. And when the reality dawns upon India, those pro- 
vinces or states that have lagged behind arc bound to bow to 
the inevitable. 

We have the right, therefore, to expect the sympathy and 
support not only of all the partiC'* in India including the Euro- 
peans but the best mind of the whole world in this, perhaps the 
greatest moral movement of the ccntuiy. 

If then, prohibition i> to mean a gicat moral awakening m 
India, the closing of liquor shop:* should merely mean the 
indispensable beginning of the movement ending in the complete 
weaning from drink and narcotic:* of those poor people and 
some rich people whom the habit has ruined, body and soul. 
Such a consumption cannot be brought about by mere state 
effort. At the risk of repetition of what is stated bv Mahadev 
De^ai in his weekly Notes let me summarise what shjuld, in 
my opinion, be the comprehensive programme: ‘ 

L A drink drag map showing locality of liquor and 
opium shops in each province. 

2. Closing them as liquor shop:, on the expiry of the 
licences. 

3. Immediate earmarking of liquor revenue, whilst it is 
still being received, cxclusivelyfor the purpose of prohibition. 

4. Conversion, wherever possible, of the liquor shops 
into refreshment and recreation rooms in the hope that 
the original visitors will continue to use them, liquor con- 
tractors being themselves persuaded to conduct them if 
they will. 

5. Eniplo>mcnt of the existing excise staff for detection 
of illicit distillation and drinking. 
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0. Appeal to the educational institi^ions to devote a 
part of the time of teachers and students to temperance 
work. 

7. Appeal to the women to organise visits to the persons 
given to the drink and opium habits. 

8. Negotiation with the neighbouring states to undertake 

simultaneous prohibition. ^ 

9. Engaging the voluntary or, if necessary, paid assis- 
tance of the medical profession for suggesting non-alcoholic 
drinks and other substitutes for intoxicants, and methods of 
weaning the addicts from their habit. 

10. Revival of the activities of the temperance associations 
in support of the campaign against drink. 

11. Requiring employers ol labour to open and main- 
tain under first-class management, rcfie>hment, recreation 
and educational rooms for the use of their employees. 

12. Today tappers to be used for drawing sweet today 
for sale, as such, or conversion into gur. I understand that 
the process of collecting sweet today foi drinking, as such, 
or for making gur is diJTerenl from the one for fermenting 
today. 

So much for the campaign agaiii'^t drink and drueis. 

Now as to how to make up for the Ios> of revenue in some 
provinces to the extent o ^ Ouc third? I have unhesitatingly 
suggested cutting out the educational budget for which purpose 
mainly the excise revenue is used. 1 '•^ill maintain that education 
can be made self-supporting. With ♦his I must deal elsewhere. 
It cannot be made so in a day, even if the possibility of its 
being self-supporting is accepted. Existing obligations have to 
bi met. Therefore fresh sources of revenue have to be tapped. 
Death duties, tax on tobacco including “bidiS”, have already 
been given as some suggedions. If these arc considered im- 
possible of immediate accomplishment, short-term loans may 
be devised to tide over the deficit, and even if that fails the 
Central Government should be approached to curtail the 
military budget and give the province^ the proportionate 
grant. The demand would be irresistible, especially if it is de- 
monstrated by the Provincial Governments that they do not need 
the military, at any rate, for their internal peace and tranquillity. 
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r 

Interview to Press Drafted by Gandhiji for Us 

We had a long and heart to heart discussion with him. He has 
made it clear that his fast is wholly against separate electorate in 
, any shape or form. If and when it is withdrawn his fast will cease. 
As to substitute we discussed many formulae but he says we 
shall discuss these with our colleagues. It is satisfactory for us to 
know clearly the condition of the fast. He has asked us to state 
emphatically that his fast must not be used to coerce anybody 
to change his opinion against his will. He told us that he had 
sent to the Government four days ago a full statement for 
publication expressing his views. On enquiring whether he had 
any communication from R.B. Raja he said he had not. But he 
was giving whilst we were talking a letter from Mr. Rajbhoj to 
which he said he would send a reply as early as possible. 


49 

Co-operative Production of Cocoanut Oil as Rehabilitation 
and Relief Measure 

The experiment of organising production of cocoanut oil as a 
cottage occupation is being tried by us to provide relief to poor 
people in riot afifected villages round about Bhalialpur centre. 
J’he enterprise is being carried out through what is intended to 
develop into a multipurpose co-operative society. Four rupees 
per seer is the price paid to members. Non-members will get 
Rs. 3 per seer only. One of the conditions of membership is 
that one should become self-sufficient in the matter of clothing 
for himself and his family; for we do not want to put money 
into leaky pockets to benefit black marketeer in cloth. To this 
end each member is required to learn spinning and the allied 
processes himself and make members of his family do the same 
and grow at least four plants of cotton for each delivery of by 
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the co-upcrativc society, and distribute free to those who spin 
for themselves. Till an oil producer qualifies himself for 
membership by delivering the*stipulated self-grown cotton, the 
additional one rupee per seer will remain with the society as 
his share capital deposit. 

Cocoanut oil production will thus immediately put some 
money into the pocket of the needy who arc willing to work. 
To give them their money’s worth, it is proposed to provide 
such of them as will put in two hours’ free labour for common 
good, one seer of rice at control price. Tree serNice at present 
consists in helping to repair village communications, build new 
roads, bridges, etc., clear tanks and above all grow more food 
in their ow'ii and other people’s badi'. by plaining Jalkachu and 
introducing pani (‘ingoiia) in tanks winch arc al prcs<Mil 
choked with weeds and good for nothing else. 

The second part of the scheme would be to utilise bye- 
products by manufacturing useful articles out of cocoanut sIjcII, 
coir and preserving the choba and maska as a stand b\ in 
lime of famine. Cocoanut shell can be turned into beautiful 
tea-cups, sugar-pots, etc., as experiments conducted b) Kazir- 
khil camp have shown, coir can be turned into stiing W'hich ia 
at present selling at Rs. 2-8-0 pei scer and is in universal 
demand in these parts as an indispensable hut-building material, 
cocoanut shell can further be manufactured into buttons. 
Choba and ma^ka preserved by the addition of sugar or giir 
or by salliiig,and dehydration represents the entire nouri^hing 
content of cocoanut which ii nature’s complete food. The only 
thing that i'. reduced is oil conteni v nich is found in excess for 
the human requirement in the natural slate. To put thi'^ pait of 
the scheme into operation will be needed a lew machines and 
the help of a technical expert to teach the various Hiianufactur- 
ing processes to the people. 

So far only the firot part of the scheme and a vciy small 
part of the second has been put into operation. Cocoanut oil 
production was started on the 17th of April. Production for the 
first fortnight was only 4 seers and odd. It was suspended on 
12th June, the production for the closing and the penultimate 
weeks respectively being 16 and 14 tins of 1^ seers each, 
equivalent to Rs. 1,216 and Rs. 1,064. The total amount of oil 
produced so far is nearly 50 tins worth Rs. 3,800. It gave occupa- 
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tion in the dossing stage to 130 families, 97 being Hindus and 
33 Mussulmans and in fact was the only thing that stood 
between them and starvation. It tnables a woman to earn about 
Rs. 2-2-0 per day, total amount put into the pockets of the 
poor during the one month and a half that it was in operation 
came to about 1,600 rupees, the amount of share capital deposit 
with the co-operative society being nearl> Rs. 900. Some women 
have accumulated amounts up .to Rs. 20-30 which they had 
never done in their life before — all this in one month. 

Under self-help and self-aulflciency part of the scheme 6,581 
jail cochus, 420 tan cochus, 650 cotton plants plus 320 cotton 
seedlings have been successfully grown so far and arc estimated 
to yield 350 mds. of tubers for food and 1950 lbs of lint 
equivalent to 8700 yards of ch'th. 

Oil is deliveicd by the producers almost throughout the 
week but principally on the two maikcl days, vl?., Monday and 
Friday. Pajraent is made on the spot, to enable them to make 
their weekly purchases of household requirements and to 
procure a supply of cocoanuts for extracting oil. Cocoanut 
market subsequent!) Meat up from S and JO cocoanuts for the 
rupee to 5 only thus making cocoanut oil production almost 
uneconomical. If production is to be resumed, we must not only 
have a suflBcient cash advance in hand to cover the price of the 
oil delivered and rcceised at our centre during the fortnight but 
also to enable us to stock a sufiicicnl supply of cocoanuts to 
protect the producers from the fluctuations of. the biweekly 
local market, and to gi\e them the benefit of cheap cocoanut 
market in Lakshmipur or elsewhere whenever tavouiable 
opportunity may present itself. We mu-.t have cash advance to 
enable us to purchase a sufficient supply of tins or screw cap 
bairels and to engage a tinker for sealing them as soon as they 
aie filled and to meet the expenses of transporting tins from 
Kuraikhil to Comilla, Chandpur or elsewhere. The following 
is a rough estimate id the minimum cash advance required to 
work the scheme on the basis of a fortnightly delivery of oil 
against cash payment. A more frequent delivery would be 
uneconomical. 
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Price of oil to be paid to the producers at the rate 
of Rs. 4 per seer on a fortnightly esliinale of 40 


tins of nearly 19 seers eachT... ... 3,000-0-0 

For stocking cocoanuts ... ... 500-0-0 

For .the purchase of tins, engaging the services of 

... 200 - 0-0 
Other incidental charges, c.g., stocking fuel for the 
preservation of choba and maska during the rainy 
weather installing pans and oxensfor those who 
are too poor to own the necessary implements 
themselves ... 300-0-0 

Total: 4,000-0-0 


All this will be non-rccurring charge as the com of 
tins, transport of oil, sealing of tins, etc. Is to be in 
addition to the R^. 4 per seer that is to bj paid against 
the delhcry of oil at Commilla. 

Economics of Cocoanut Oil Production 

Three Rupce> will fetch from 18 to 34 cocoanut. Turned into 
bubbles in the crude slate W'ill fetch from Rs. 11 As. 2 to Rs. 4 
As. 8. They will fetch much more, if further processed at home. 
Present selling price of coir stiing is Rs. 2-8-0 per seer. Eighteen 
cocoanuts will give one seer of coir string and will take two 
davs for the manufacture. 

Present maiket price of cocoanut oil is Rs. 3-8-0 per seer. 
Net income in three days from all the proce^se, is Rs. 3-2-0. 


Production in Percentage on Different Prices 


Price per yard 

Pcrccnta 

-/6/- 

1 

-141- 

2 

-1316 

4 

-131- 

10 

-1216 

15 

-I2!6 

23 

-121- 

45 

Average 

100% 


2.37 annas per }ard excluding 5% commission. 
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SO 

Note 00 Conversation with Nazimuddin 

(1) Message to Mahatma Gandhiji: 

By end of March no man shall be in Jail, either released or 
home or \illage domiciled. But Gandhiji should not mis- 
under!>tand that the work was finished before he came. 

(2) Atmosphere; If Hindu Press controlled, he can guaran- 
tee Muslim Press. Lotin and Shrcc in Univcrs»ity irritating. 

(3) Discu-ision of Hindu-MusJim question. Separate Organi- 
sation necessary. If merged in Congress, position becomes weak. 
Will not logical result of aloi>fncss be recrimination from both 
sides. He did not agree. 

(4) What IS the bone of contention? Award is settled. It is 
the mentality of Hindus, he says. Example, Dacca University 
bccdU'>e Executive composed half Hindu, half Mahommedaa 
although among students, professors and e\er\ thing Hindus 
dominate. Primaiy education opposed. Calcutta Corporation, 
Hindus did nothing. Congress ministry have not taken real 
Mussalmans, to which I a^ked whether Bengal ministry have 
taken real Hindus. His contention was that there was no spirit 
of concession. 

(5) What could be the ba>ia of agreement. He could not 
say in detail but education, sersice most important. Musalmans 
are backward, they mu>t be brought forward. Hindus should 
develop conciliator^ tendency. They should make concession 
liberally. 

(6) 1 asked, “Would not position m Bengal be strong, if 
Hindu ministers were real representatives?” But he says coali- 
tion not pt^ssible unless there is understanding between the 
Musalmans and the Congress. “Wh> not begin an agreement 
in Bengal?”, J said. He thought perhaps that would be the 
best way. 
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January 1, 1939 


PUJYA BAPU, 

Jamnalaiji returned from Sawai Madhopur to this place. 
Number of friends were also invited frrm Jaipur to review the 
position. After hearing everything, 1 thought it necessary to see 
Glancey. 1 did not know him before. But at my request he 
immediately granted me an interview although he was going 
on tour in a day or so. 1 explained the whole position to 
Glanccy. lie asked a number of questions about Jamnalaiji, but 
to my great surprise I found that he had nothing to say again 4 
him, and yet he had got the ban imposed. In fact he asked me 
what was against Jamnalaiji, and J told him that thejunniest 
part of the whole biuine^s was thi^ that while neithei Jaipur 
nor Delhi had anything against Jviinnaialji yet they have impo- 
sed this ban. 1 tv)ld him that Jamnalaiji would not obey the 
order indefinitely. He has promised to reconsider the position. 
I cannot say what he will do becau>e lie did not give out his 
mind at all. He made a remark that Jamnalaiji acted very wisely 
in obeying the order. This remark added with the fact that he 
had nothing against Jamnalaiji may lead us to the inference 
that he will withdraw the ban. * have also again wriden to the 
Viceroy and let? us hope for the best. 

My advice was sought by Jamnal ’ji and I have given him 
the following advice: 

As regards the ban he should address a letter to the 
Jaipur authorities and give them suflicient limcTTrwitiidraw 
the ban. If thc'y do not comply with his suggestion, then 
after a certain peiiod he should dcfi li'^ly break it. 

Bull have suggested to him that his breaking the ban 
should not be the beginning of a mass satyagraha. I am not 
ignorant about the situation in Jaipur and while I know that 
hundreds are very eager to start satyagraha there, 1 do not 
think there are even half a dozen persons who have imbibed 
the spirit of satyagraha. They are very eager to break the law 
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just now because they think that the situation just now is most 
fa\ourable for starting a campaign of ‘no rent’. There is a 
widespread famine in Jaipur, and a gieat discontent prevails 
among the peasants. Even without anybody doing anything, 
there may be trouble. But if there was someone to incite them, 
trouble becomes a certainty. While they think this is a strong 
point, I think it to be a weak point. I therefore advised 
Jamnalalji that even if on a certain issue satyagraha had to be 
started, it should be confined to only few selected persons. But 
you know the technique of satyagraha better and therefoie you 
have to decide what they have to do. The Jaipur authorities 
still seem to be eager to carry on negotiations with me. Young 
phoned to me from Jaipur serving notice on Jainnalalji and was 
practically apologising. It was at his suggestion that I sought 
an interview from Glancey although 1 have never met him 
before. I understand Beauchamp is leaving Jaipur very soon. 
He would be replaced by Lothian or some other Englishman. 
Young thinks the next man would be better man than Beau- 
champ. In my opinion Beauchamp is more a fool than a wicked 
man. I found Glancey also was hopelessly misinformed. Jaipur 
undoubtcdl) is a most backward stale from the point of view 
of administration. The public opinion, 1 have no doubt, is 
wakening up. But it is not well organised and no one has done 
any constructive work in Jaipur worth the name. Hiralal Shastri 
is very sincere and brave man, but he is a bit rash and self- 
opinionated. You will meet all these fiicnds and will give them 
such advice as you think lit, Jainnalalji asked me to write to you 
my views and so I have done. One thing more. 1 feel you might 
wiite something about Jaipur in the ilartjaHy would you touch 
the question of my College in case you decide to wiitc about 
Jaipur? That too is a long standing injustice. 

Yours affectUmatelw 
Ghaiishyamdas 
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2 

Ja^ur 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The Reader should know the distinction between the Jaipur 
struggle and the Rajkot one. 

The Rajkot struggle is frankly for responsible Government 
within the State and is now for redeeming the Ruler’s promise 
to his people. Every man and woman of Rajkot, if they have 
any stuff in them, will be reduced to dust in resisting the dis- 
honourable conduct of the British Resident. 

The Jaipur i»truggle is on a very small and narrow issue. 
The one political association of Jaipur has been virtually decla- 
red illegal for the offence of pleading for responsible Govern- 
ment and its president, himself a resident of Jaipur, has been 
put under a ban. The civil disobedience struggle will cease the 
moment the bans are lifted and the right of free association, 
holding public meeting, etc, is conceded. But here again the 
British lion has opened out his big claws. The British Prime 
Minister of Jaipur had a chat with Barrister Chudgar, legal 
adviser of Rao Rana of Sikar, He reported to seth Jamnalalji 
the following purport of the talk: 

I understand it my du * to inform you that during my 
interview with Sir Beauclump St. John, Prime Minister of 
Jaipur, in connection with Sikar a T'airs on the 9th inst., at 
about 11 a.m. at his bangalow Nataiika Bagh. 1 had some 
discussion with him icgarding the Jaipur situation. The 
following is the substance of the discussion. 

I told Sir Beauchamp that the ban against youY'LTitry into 
Jaipur State territories came as a painful surprise to milli- 
ons of people all over India, parl'ciilarly because you are 
well known to be a man of peace and your mission was to 
supervise and direct famine relief activities in the famine- 
stricken parts of Jaipur state. To this Sir Beauchamp replied 
that he agreed that you are a man of peace but you and 
your men’s visit, he thought, would bring you and your 
men in contact with masses in the famine stricken areas and 
this he did not like for obvious political reasons. I told him 
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that you cannot be expected to submit to the order for an 
indefinite period and that it would be better in th: interests 
of the state and the people, in view of the statement you 
have published in the Press after you had been served with 
the order, if the order were recalled so that '.unnecessary 
trouble may be avoided. He was adamant and he said that 
he was prepared to meet any situation that might arise if 
you disobeyed the order. He J^aid the Congressmen are out 
for a revolution by means of a non-violent struggle. But 
non-violence he said was a force as powerful or perhaps 
more powerful than violence. He further said Indians were 
playing upon the humane instincts in the Pnglish race but if 
there was Japan or Herr Hitler instead of the English iri 
India we could not have succeeded so well with our non- 
violence. 

He then said that it was his considered opinion that non- 
violence however strict must be met by violence and his 
reply to the non-violent movement in Jaipur would be the 
‘machinegun’. I pointed out to him that all Englishmen 
were not of his way of thinking and even the English race 
as such would not agree with him. He said, “that may or 
may not be so” but personally he was of the opinion that 
there was no dilTercncc between non-violence and violence 
and that there would be nothing wrong in using violence 
against non-violence. 

If you or Mahatmaji desire to make use of this statement 
I have no objection. 

1 considered it to be so startling that I referred it to the 
Prime Minister in the following letter. 


3 


Bardoli, 
January 18, 1939 

DEAR FRIEND, 

My first thought was to publish the accompanying letter 
purporting to describe your attitude with regard to the ban on 
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Seth Jarlfcnalalji’b entry into Jaipur Stale. ^But on second 
thoughts \ic\t that my purpose would be better served by send- 
ing you a copy of Shri CMidgar's letter and inviting your 
opinion on it. My puipose is to promote harmony between 
the prin^gg# and the people who are obliged in one way or the 
other to come in contact with them to secure justice wherever 
possible by friendly negotiation. And now that 1 have felt the 
necessity of writing to you, whatever ma} be your opinion on 
Shri Chudgar’s letter, I w'oiild like to suggest to >ou that the 
bans upon Seth Jamnalalii and his organisation might be remo- 
\ed without endangering the peace of Jaipur slate. Indeed 1 feel 
that peace i^ certainly endangered by the bans 

sincen1\\ 
M K. Gandhi 


Sir BrAuriiAMP Sr. John 
Pkimi: M inis 11 r 
JAIPIjR Stafi 
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Jaipur, 
Januar> 20, 1939 

DIAR MR. GANDHI, 

1 write to acknowledge your kind Icttei of the 18th instant, 
enclosing a copy of a letter from Mr. Chiidgar to ^fh*»Jamnalal 
Bajaj. Your hcMtation in publishing it befou^ you had ascer- 
tained of its contents was a wise step, which I personally much 
appreciate, as 1 am now able to inform , m that its description 
of my views is completely erroneous. I am unable to under- 
stand how Mr. Chudgar so misunderstood me, and I may say 
that this incident confirms me in my hesitation to grant any 
such interview in future. 

Now that you are aware of the facts, 1 am sure your reluc- 
tance to publish suph a letter will be ponfirmpd. Should however, 
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you decide other,wise, I shall be glad if you can inforfa me as 
soon as practicaKe so that 1 can take suitable action^. 

With renewed thanks for yoUr consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
Beauchamp St. John 


5 


Bardoli, 
January 22, 1939 


DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your prompt reply (o my letter of the 18th 
instant. I had expected your version of the interview, if you 
repudiated Shri Chudgar's version. The matter is too important 
to be dropped by me. I shall gladly publish \our version 
together with Shri Chudgar’s. if you so wish. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi 


Sir Bfaitchamp St. John 
Prime Minister 
Jaipur Statf 
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Jaipur, 
January 25, 1939 

dear MR. GANDHI, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 22nd instant. 1 am sure 
you will sympathise with me in natural hesitation to make a 
record of an interview which was understood to be private and 
personal when the other party to the interview has already 
threatened to publish an erroneous version. Such a procedure 
can, as I am sure you will agree, only lead to acrimony, and so 
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far as I c\n see, serve no useful purpose. 

Shoula, however, Mr. GJiudgar sec lit to publish his 
erroneous version, I am sure you will give me due warning so 
that, as I have already s.tid I may take suitable action. 

Yours sincerely 9 
Beauchamp St. John 
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Bardoli, 
Januaiy 27, 1939 

DEAR IRILND, 

I thank you for yours of the 25th inst. 

1 am afraid I cannot sympathise with you in your hesitation. 
The report Shri Chudgar has sent is too valuable not to be 
published. My concern was to see that 1 did not give currency 
to a report whose accuracy could be successfully challenged. 

I am in correspondence with Shri Chudgar and if he adheres 
to the report he has given to Seth Jamnalalji. I may feel com- 
pelled to publish it in the interest of the cause of the people of 
Jaipur. 

1 have not understood the meaning of “suitable action'’ to 
be taken by you in the event of publication of Shii Chudgar’s 
version. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi 


Sir Biauc uamr St. John 
Prime Minister 
Jaipur State 
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Bardoli, 
January 28, 1939 

MY DEAR JAMNALALJI, 

I have read the correspondence between Mahatraaji and Sir 
W. Beauchamp St. John ending with Mahatmaji’s letter to him 
dated the 27th instant. I have Carefully t ‘'ad my letter to >ou 
dated the 15th inst. again and I say that what I have stated in 
that letter is a substantially correct reproduction of the con- 
versation between me and Sir Beauchamp. 

Your'i sincerely, 
P.L. Chudgar 

The Prime Minister's lettci ha\e made stiangc reading. 
I had asked for bread, he has sent me stone. He will 
pardon me, if 1 bclie\c Shri Chudgar's \ersion unless he 
can give his own version. His mere denial accompanied 
by a threat carries no weight. 

The Congress cannot wait and watch whilst it has the 
power, and allow the people of Jaipur to die of mental 
and moral starvation especially when this denial is 
backed by the British might. If the Prime Minister has 
no authority to do what he is doing let him at least be 
recalled. 

• M.K. Gandhi 


Bardoli, 

30 - 1-1939 
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January 21, 1939 

MY OLAR MAHADIA BHAI, 

Sir Daniel Hamilton writes to me that middle of February 
would suit him better. 1 am also thinking of seeing the Viceroy 
about the Jaipur affairs, if it is possible, after he returns here. 
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Thus, middle of February will suit mvself and Sir Daniel both. 
He says h\ will not be at Gosaba^ at the end /of January. 

You remember how Bapu told you that I may not be able 
to go to Gosaba at the end of January and that perhaps 1 may 
have to ,g£ 0 »the Viceroy. How the prophesy is turning out to be 
correct! I wonder whether it was intuition. 

I dreamed last night that I was wiih Bapu when he suddenly 
fainted for a minute. Then he ^sked me to bring you immedia- 
tely and you were brought. He was all right after that. I did not 
like the dream but 1 do not believe in dream superstitions. I 
hope Bapu is perfect. 

Yours affectionately 9 
Ghanshyamdas 


Svr. Mahadevbiiai Dlsai 

’Gosaba is a place in Sundaiban where Sii Daniel was vs oi King.- 
GD.B. 
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Bardoli, 

, January 24, 1939 

MY DEAR GIIANSHYAMDASJI, 

Your kind letter of the 21st. i glad >ou have mentioned 
Sir Daniel Hamilton’s c(’rre^pondcncc with you. 1 have had a 
rarely unpleasant correspondence with him regarding what I 
thought would be interpreted as proselytising icmsimcich in his 
estate, e.g., the prescribing of the Loid’s Pra>er in Hindu 
schools, a religious manual made up of extract ftom ihc Bible, 
decorating ol‘ school walls with Bi .e pictures and Bible texts 
and so on. He is perfectly honest man, but he has idiosyncrasies 
that he can not easily outgrow. In fact he is too old to do so. T 
have a wholesome fear that much of the good work that he has 
done and is still doing will be ruined by missionai^ies as soon as 
he is no more. But 1 shall send you copies of the correspon- 
dence as soon as 1 can do so. In view of the correspondence I 
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do not think I .need accompany you, but it would l/ well for 
you — so Bapu thinks — to go. 

What a dream you had! When we have unpleasant dreams, 
we should put on them a contrary interpretation! Bapu is 
really well and getting through more work than you'O.r i could 
expect him to do. I was present with Devdas when he talked to 
you on the phone last evening. So you have practically all the 
news about the happenings here. . The question of the Indian 
states is absorbing the bulk of Bapu’s and Sardar’s time. He 
has given today a very important interview to the Times of India 
man, which I expect will be shared by The Hindustan Times. In 
that case you will sec it ere this is in your hands. If it is not 
shared, Devdas and I propose to conduct a similar interview for 
H,T. out of the same material. 

How long are you staying theie? 1 propose, as soon as 
possible, undertake a dietetic experiment consisting exclusively 
of cow’s milk, cow’s ghee, honey and anwius. 1 am wondering 
if I could do it at your place in New Delhi? Of course your 
presence is not essential, but could 1 stay there and have all my 
needs supplied in your absence? It is a 40 day’s experiment. 

Yours affect ionatel}\ 
Mahadev 
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New Delhi, 
January 25, 1939 

MY DEAR 

Will you kindly remind Bapu about the date that he has to 
lix for opening the Shri Lakshrainarayan Temple here. He had 
promised to come immediately after the Congress and now the 
definite date has to be fixed up. 

I have again seen the Secretary of the Political Department 
regarding Jaipur. He had nothing to say against Jamnalalji. He 
had therefore no argument except that the matter was one 
about which final decision had to be taken by the Durbar alone. 
I told him that it was useless to put blame on the Durbar since 
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the Durmr was a mere nominal head. He in the end promised 
to write Vo the Durbar which may mean flnytiiing. But I feel 
that the way in which Bapu hits taken up this question is bound 
to have its effect. I am now waiting here only to see the 
Viceroy..^' 

Yours affectionately, 
Glianshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadlvbhai Desai 
Bardoli 
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January 26, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan^ Secrelary of the Mu lim 
League, is a fiiend of mine. [ have got very high opinion about 
him. So far as I know, he is a straightforward man of Progres- 
sive ideas. Whenever wc meet, we (alk about the communal 
question. He told me in Simla and repeated it again during my 
recent meeting with him that he strongly felt that the commu- 
nal question could very easny be solved at this stage because 
so far as he* could see, the only issue was that the Muslim 
ministers should be such as comu .inded confidence of the 
Muslims and the Muslim League. Aluiough the Muslim League 
docs not officially say so, but he saj s from his inner know- 
ledge that if there would have been a negoliatyyjj^ the onl> 
important point that would have been discussed would be the 
question of a coalition ministry wherever tiie Congress is in 
power. 1 told him that I was not quiie ire whether it was such 
a simple thing and that personally I did not believe that it was 
ever possible to have a complete rapprochement. But 1 suggested 
at the same time that it might be helpful if he met Bapu quietly 
and informally. He liked *he idea subject to this that the thing 
would not go to the Press. That, of course, is possible. He said 


‘Liaquat Ali was later P.M. of Pakistan.— G.D.B. 
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he would even ‘acquaint Jinnah that he was going to yTee Bapu 
during his stay in 'Delhi. 

Please let me know if it wotld be possible for Bapu to see 
him. I am sure Bapu would like the man and if he decides to 
spare time for him, he should give him at least anr'lu'ur for a 
full talk. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. MAHADrvBHAi DnsAi 
Bardoli 
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January 26, 1939 

MY dear MAHADEVBHAl, 

I enclose this most nauseating letter published in the Specta- 
tor of December 30. The \vi iter is, I believe, the same man who 
was exposed by Vallabhbhai a few months back. Isn't he the 
same man? 1 feel as if 1 should reply to this letter. 

With reference to the men that died in Wardha, Paranjpye 
must have known that you had replied to the charges in The 
ffhultistaji^jTl'ncs. But I don’t know what are these recently 
published letters to an unmarried young woman devotee. 1 feel 
that this should not go unreplied. I wonder what you have to 
say about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadlvbiiai Dlsai 
Bardoli 
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January 26, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Why^J you want to embark on a dietetic experiment which 
seems to be so irrational? I can understand your remaining on 
cow’s milk and honey and even a few anwlas, but for God’s 
sake, don’t think of ghee whcti you arc not on solid diet. Even 
honey has got some fat and 1 very much fear the consequence 
of such an experiment. I am sure you are going to consult Bapu. 
if >ou have not already done so. 

If you do finally decide in spite of my advice to the contrary, 
certainly all your needs would be supplied in my absence and 
you are welcome to make this experiment at the Birla House, 
New Delhi. Please let me know when you are likely to start this 
and I will make necessary arrangements. But rccMisidcr my 
suggestion. The best experiment for the sake of health could 
only be fruit and milk. And if you hve only on anwlas and 
milk, there may be nothing wrong about it. But adding ghee 
and honey, 1 don’t like. 

1 am staying here till the 31st. Jamnalalji is likely to come 
on that day and so 1 am waiting partly for him too. 1 would 
have gone earlier but before leaving I wanted to have a talk 
with the Viceroy, if possible. The Indian states problem is tak- 
ing, in my opinion, a vc,/ ugly turn. So far as I know, the 
policy is not df the Viceroy, He is reported to have said that 
his “instruments were not acting rue” which means that the 
ofiScials are not carrying out his policy. In any case, I will 
know more in a few days and I am going to have a very frank 
talk. I have no doubt in my own mind that the Viceroy is an 
honest man. But what he told me to Bapu docs"^??? tally with 
the actions of the various officials of the polnical Department. 

About my visisit to Daniel H‘i."lton s place, you have 
chilled my enthusiasm. 1 have no dcsiic to make an indepen- 
dent enquiry if you have come back disappointed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 
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Swaraj Ashram, 
^ Bardoli, 
January“27, 1939 


MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Your note of the 25th, It is difficult to give you the date 
today — especially because everything is in the dark about 
Tripuri. It all depends on who becomes the President! If Subhas 
succeeds Bapu may not even go to Tripuri. If Pattabhi succeeds 
he will go. So I can give you the date only after the result of 
the election on the 29th. If you like I will send you a wire. My 
brother is all right. Bapu leaves here on the 1st, but may have 
to return to finish the uncompleted programme. 

Yours q/fectionatcly, 
Mahadev 
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Bardoi I, 
January 28, 1939 

DEAR GIIANSHYAMDASJJ, 

I am herewith enclosing you a letter from Shrimati Chando- 
bibi enclosing a copy of a letter she addressed to you. Bapu 
would like you to send him a line, if you feel like saying any- 
thing. 

Bapu isDcing made to burn his candle at botli ends. The 
b.p. daily goe'> up to 186/108, comes down to 166/100 at noon 
and in the evening again attains the morning level. There has 
been a slight permanent rise in the dyastolic pressure as you 
will note. And according to Dr. Jivaraj Mehta a distinct hyper- 
trophy of the heart is noticeable. But these things are inevit- 
able in the long end and one has to accept them philosophically. 

With regards, 

Yours sincerely^ 
Pyarelal 
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Bardoli, 
January 29, 1939 

MY DEARJ3«ANSHYAMDASJI, 

Haribhau left yesterday evening with all the papers. Bapu’s 
own comment on summary of the telephone talk I gave him ^ 
was this: “If they think that the problem is so urgent and that 
the atmosphere should be kept calm, and yet remain so abysm- 
ally ignorant of affairs, should they not seek an early oppor- 
tunity of contact with me? Ghansh^amdas should make this 
abundantly clear to them.'* 1 wanted to convey this to you by 
phone, but you could not be got on the phone last night. 

You are unnecessarily alarmed about my dietetic experi- 
ment. It is vSiifficienlly scientific to have received Bapii’s heartiest 
approval, and out of the four places where it coukihavc been 
gone through — Sabarmati, Nasik (Walchand's zamindari), 
Segaon and your place— and Bapii has plumped for your house. 
For several reasons: 

(1) cold climate which is ncce'»sary for the experiment; 

(2) good cow's milk and ghee; 

(3) work which could be got through, through my stay 
there. The last consideration was uppermost in his mind, 
but he was doublful ab.. t good cows. 1 said to him that 
you had good cows and that 1 specially liked your milk. 
Then, he said, there should be ni' difilculty. 1 leave here on 
the 1st expecting to be there 'n the 2nd. I hope this will 
meet with your approval. My wife and boy will be with me. 
Will you kindly send me a telegram of approval? 

=• Yours, 
Mahadev 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C.P.), 
JanuafjL30, 1939 

MY DEAR GTIANSIIYAMDASJI, 

Things are moving fast and Bapu cannot be expected to 
remain silent. Look at the enclosed copy of Bapu’s latest arti- 
cle on Jaipur. Tt is being posted to Harijan today. You would 
perhaps like to show it to Laithwaite. 

Regarding Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Bapu says he will gladly 
sec him when he comes to Delhi. 

The Congress President election is a most disagreeable sur> 
prise. At first though Bapu, as I wrote to you, did say that he 
would not go to the Congress, but on second thoughts he 
thinks it would be churlish not to go. The Schism has got to 
be faced and if the Gandhians have to retire they should do so 
with proper ceremony. The temple opening therefore may be 
fixed for the 16th or 17th whichever date suits you and your 
shasiris. Tripuri cannot keep him beyond the 15th. 

Yes, that Jenkins is that scamp of Poona. He has no repu- 
tation to lose. Everyone in India knows him. It is a great pity 
that the Spectator should publish a letter from this disreputable 
scamp. The Sardar and Jawahar exposed him well enough and 
Bapu says it would be no use demeaning oneself by replying 
to him. 

When is Devdas returning to Delhi? 

If I begin the milk experiment under youi roof, as 1 hope 
to do, I will have to say until the 7lh or 10th of March. My 
wife and my boy will accompany me. 

Yours affectionately^ 
Mahadev 
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Nrw Diihi, 

January 30, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADLVBIIAI, 

I met Laithwaite last Saturday and after that I asked you to 
send me all the papers relating to Jaipur, Rajkot and Bapu’s 
correspondence with the Viceroy I met T aithvvaite again today 
and had a pretty long talk 

On Saturday, when I met him, he had kept a note, pcihaps 
dictated by the Viceroy himself, for being read to me. It was 
me ml for Bapu as well as for m"' lie had received Bapu’s 
last letter to which he had not replied and th^' icpl> in a way 
was meant to be sent through me The note said something hkc 
this 


I have received a very fnendiy letter from Mal^a^ma and 
find myself in agreement with a lot of what he sa^s But F 
fear he has failed to realise ray own difficulties I have 
‘‘poken to Birla in the past franklv expressing nn views 
about the poation of the Indian ^latcs and also mv s>mpath> 
with the idea ol denioci itisation In 1 lut, a lot has been 
done during the last twelve months of which no account is 
being taken F am collecting maternMo show what advances 
have been made generally in the Indian States during this 
period 

Responsible government and personal rule are two 
opposite things Gandhiji knows ’h>w long it took the Indian 
piovinces to get responsible gov ^rnment In the States the 
personal rule still i ontuiues. It could not be changed in 
a da> The time factor is of great inipoitancc. Gandhiji 
should thcicfoic realise the delicate task I have fo 

peifoim And while my s>mpathies arc which the ultimate 
object, 1 fear I have serious complaints to make against 
Gandhiji that he is not helping mv i isk. In a wa> iTiy hands 
are being foiced 

Theic are two aspects of the question of the Indian 
States. There is the administrative sphere and there is the 
constitutional sphere. So far as the administrative sphere is 
concerned, the paramount povvei is entitled to interfere 
for good government or lor better judiciary and tor such 
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other sort of things. And I am ready to interfere for such 
things. 

As regards constitiitiona’ advances it is not possible 
for the paramount power to do anything. This is a matter 
which entirely rests with the ruler himself. The princes 
too are frightened. Even those princes who are supposed 
to be advanced in democracy are not free from troubles- 
The cases of Mysore, Trava,ncore and Baroda could be 
cited as examples. 

As regards the specific cases of Jaipur and Rajkot, I am 
not well versed with the facts. I know only what J have 
seen in the Press. But it is my feeling about Rajkot that 
what i'* sought to be done, there is being done not purely 
in the interest of the state people but to establish supreme 
control of the Congress over the state. 

As regards Jaipur, I feel that what little has been done 
byway of proclamation for establishing some Advisory 
Board should have been given a fair trial. 

This was the sum and substance of the aide memoire which 
was read to me by Laithwaite. 

I pointed out to him that as regards Jaipur 1 was well 
acquainted with the facts and therefore could at once say that 
Ilis Excellency was thoroughly misinformed. J related to him 
the whole history and the part that I played to get a settlement. 
Thereafter, to avert a crisis, I made the following suggestion on 
my own behalf which 1 said I would put to Jamnalalji if it 
were acceptable to the Durbar. 

There were three points which threatened a crisis: (1) ban 
on Jamnalalji, (2) recognition of the Praja Mandal and (3) 
release oftikar prisoners. 

The first thing was to remove the ban immediately. Laith- 
wailc said the time was very short and the matter too advanced 
to retrace the steps. On this 1 made a suggestion that Jamnalalji 
after being arrested may be left out of Jaipur territory. 1 would 
try to persuade him not to go again soon on the condition that 
the ban was removed thereafter and the question of recognition 
of the Praja Mandal and the release of the Sikar prisoners 
were taken up for negotiation with me. He said he would con- 
sult His Excellency about it but he agreed that Jaipur was 
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simpler ^problem. I lold him that once Jaipur was out of the 
picture, might then cv)ncentrate on Rajkot. 

Last evening 1 received alljthe papers from you which 1 read 
very carefully and this morning [ again had a talk with Laith- 
waite for oyer an hour. He said he had discussed the question 
with His Excellency and put himself in touch with the Durbar 
and he found that the Durbar held \ery strong views about 
the whole situation. At the time when the thing had not corner 
up in the Press, it would ha\e been easier for him (Laith\\aitc) 
to help but now the matter had gone too far. But the Durbar 
could rcadil> do one thing. They could arrest Jamna’alji very 
politely and leave him out of the border. And he added, “I can 
also inform you in confidence that a new Dewan is going in 
place of Beauchamp. I will not give you the name but 1 hope 
and feci that he would be a more sympathetic and tactful man. 
His Excellency also is going to Jaipur about the first week of 
March. If Jamnalaiji could be persuaded to remain '^olf Jaipur 
until the new man comes, I feel every hope could be entertained 
of the thing being made much more pleasant. 1 admit that the 
demand is not too big but there has been a lot of complication 
and 1 find more than this 1 cannot do.” 

1 replied, ‘This will not satisfy Jamnalaiji because the more 
important thing is freedom of speech and freedom of associa- 
tion. Unless that i', guaranteed, the problem is not solved. The 
release of the Sikar prisoners could perhaps wait for some time 
more but not the question oi freedom of speech and until that 
is assured, 1 do not see how 1 could persuade Jamnalaiji to 
keep away from Jaipur.” 

He said, “But surely (hePiaja Mandal has not been declared 
illegal.” 1 replied, '‘It has not been declared illegal but the 
implication of the Ordinance perhaps is this JhuMt cannot 
function as a legal body. Can you assure me that until the new 
Dewan com.'s, the Praja Mandal would be allowed to function 
as a legal body although it may be iccogniscd? Because 
even then it would mean something.” 

He again asked me, “What are the evil consequences from 
which the Praja Mandal suffers just now for not being recognis- 
ed?” I said, “If it is allowed to function as a legal body, even 
though it may not be recognised, then I don’t think in practice 
it suffers. On the other hand, if the implication of the last 
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Ordinance is in^i although it has not been declared illegal, 
still it cannot be allowed to function, then the evil conbcquences 
arc obvious.” 

He said he could not say anything as to what would be 
the position of the Praja Mandal but that he would let me know 
tomorrow. 

Then I opened the question of Rajkot. Laithwaite said, 
“About Rajkot, it is a more difficult problem. A settlement was 
arrived at between Sardar and the Thakur. We don’t know 
anything about it. If we interpret the letter by the Thakur to 
Sardar literally, then it means only this that while Sardar was 
entitled to make recommendations, the nomination ultimately 
rested with Thakur. There nny have been a different under- 
standing but v*c don’t know what took place between the two 
men and therefore we have to put a literal interpretation on 
the letter. The demand of the Muslim League docs not seem lo 
be unreasonable and since we had no hand in the settlement, 
how could we be expected to press the Thakur?” 

I replied, “The charge is that it is Gibsv>n who is respon- 
sible for this break.” He said, “But we don’t admit this charge.” 
I told him the evidence was there which he said he had not 
seen. The note of coii\ creation between the Thakur and Gibbon 
could not be accepted as an amhentic document. 

About Orissa wc had some discussion but nothing important 
emerged. 

The net position of the Viceroy is covered in the note to 
which I have made reference above. 

Laithwaite was also complaining that His Excellency felt 
sore the way in which Gandhiji had touched the Orissa problem 
in today’s Harijan. He said Gandhiji w'as not helping the 
Viceroy at all. in putting the things in such an unpleasant 
language. 

He agreed with me that the best way to avoid a crisis 
would have been to clear the decks of some of the unpleasant 
issues like Rajkor and Jaipur. But he feels that they too are help- 
ing and their own helplessness is not taken into account fully. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla 

Syt. Mahadiarhai Disai 
Bardoli 
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January 1^19 


MY DLAR PYAREr \T , 

I have rc*:ei\cd your letter of the 28*h January but not the 
enclosure that \ou ^a\ > oil are sending 1 am going today to 
Benares and on receiving the encio me, 1 wili Icl>onkno\v 
what lhi\c got to siv My .Be iie** iddiess i Bull House, 
Lilgli U. 

) out V, 

GIian>h>amdas 

S'VT PVARHAT 
Barooi i 
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Cop\ Bardoii, 

Januaiv 1939 

IHAR l ORD IIM iniGOW, 

Sun K M Mundii, S r rui^iiottamdas and now Shu G D 
Birla tell me tha< rny writings in ihinjan about the States have 
been causing >ou embarrassment — more cspteiall> about Jaipur 
J have thcielore, suspended publiciton of the aceompanving 
aitiele which 1 had already sent to the Manager ol !!ar*jjn at 
Poona 

I need liiidl> say that 1 1 ave no desire whatevfi tv an>-' 
thing that would e uise you cmbarra^^Mnent, if J could avoid it 
M} purpose is to -secure judice for the people concerned 

How I wish it were possible fer >ou to take cflcetive action 
in the three cases mentioned by me in my previous letter^ 

May I expect a line as to what you would have me do ab^iit 
the article under suspension^ 

I am, 

Yows sincciely, 
M K, Gandhi 
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' February I, 1939 

MY DEAR PYARtLAL, 

I have read the article which has been sent lo*thc Harijan 
about Chudgar’s interview with Beauchamp. After reading it, 
1 don’t find anything seriously irritating. Recently, after read- 
ing Bapu's articles about the Indian Stalc.^ I have felt as if they 
were written in a very irritated mood. Two sentences I distinct- 
ly disliked. One was whcic he said that ‘military was making 
merry at the expense of innocent men and wemen’. The other 
was about ‘organised goondaism’. There may be reasons for 
writing in such strong term'*, but in the first case no concrete 
instance was given, and on the whole I felt that it was not the 
language that Bapu generally u cs. 

1 was therefore rather frightened when Malridcvbhai told 
me that Bapu was going t > publish Beauchamp’s correspon- 
dence. But after reading it, I don’t think it is in any way 
stronger tlian the preMou> articic>. 

It IS very dilTicult to explain the podtion from here. But I 
don't agree watli Bapu, if he thinks that rijb>on and Beauchamp 
arc acting directly under the instructions of the Viceroy. Jt is 
perfect truth when 1 say that Beauchamp ha> been reprimanded 
very strongly by the Viceroy for his indiscreet behaviour and 1 
don't know if he has said anyihing to Gibbon. But the Viceroy 
did not know the part that Gibson w'as placing until he saw 
everything in the Press. 

The Viceroy i> not unsympathetic about advancement in the 
states but he finds him>cT a victim of the circumstances. The 
princes arc united and the Political Department officials have 
acted iTi a* provocatixc manner whom the Viceroy can check 
only up to an extent and he discovered all these things w'hcn 
the mischief was done. And the Viceroy now finds, and corn- 
pinin'. for thi^, that Bapa ia not helping him. I have strongly 
pressed on him the necessity of establishing contact with Bapu 
and he is tliiiiking about it. Here again he fears what would the 
Princes say? He fears a strong resentment among the Princes in 
ca^c he takes any action. And he was never reputed to be a man 
of imaginations though a man of honest habits and sympathetic 
and fair ideas. The value of all these complications must be cor- 
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rcctly a'isosscd to find out a solution I feel that if there was 
personal contict Bapu would bw able to find out some solution 
Mahadevbhai will ic ich here tomonow evening and if I see 
any possibility of doing ome constructive work, I will stay on 
further, otherwise I will leave day after tomonow lor Calcutta 
But the chief thing that is Irighkiinj me most is Bapu’s 
health I nev cr took > our Icttei s v cry seriously and only a tew days 
back Mahadcvbhai wrote to rtie that Bapu was all right But it 
appeals alter all >ou were right an 1 Ik was wrong This is rather 
a disturbing factor Plcasw ke^p niw well inlormcd and press on 
Baf the nee ssily of t iking entiK i.'jI But would he Jo this 
when there i ir mb’e in R ijkol and hip i ^ About Jaipur, I am 
till h ^ping sunK g(vod r^^siiU Ih IXwan i g )ing t ) bcch inged 
unle oin.lhin ^ uni vr ten hippens And the Viceroy himsell is 
g n ig th re in th^ b ginning ol Maieh 

But lb Hit R i)kot I im mi r^. dilli lent Tlie Politic n Depart 
me It Ikic t ih s up a vciy formil itutucle What cm we do? 
How could vv( inicrprel the agreement in one wa> oi the other*? 
And even il th^' igitemcnl is biokc T how could we lorcc the 
Ihakur to rw>tore it^ Suppo ir g Gibson did something stupid 
tic might bw Kpii 11 Hide 1 ind i>Kd n )t to repeat such nii lakes 
in futuie But could we c '^mpel the Th il ui to restore the pact?” 

riic^c things don t help indas we know, the nohlical Depart- 
ment, when It want'* lo do omelhing it c in But they can always 
do som thing bad and when u c >niws t > doing something good, 
the obslrucljon tomes ra the priiiCC'., lioin the minor officials 
ol the Po itieal D^pinm nt and the Viceroy even though he may 
be svmpUhetie, hnJ him elf hv’ple oecmsc he can always be 
upr^m Hided fiom higher abo^ c, if he coerced the princes 1 hus. 
It IS sugge->led, the position of the ViCs^rov is very gr».earious 1 
am still hoping that Bipu would be able to manage the affairs 
successfully as Ik h is done in the pa-^t 

}{)ui H 

Ghanshyamdas 
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Delhi, 

I ebrudry 1, 1939 

Pyarli al 

Carf Mah\tm\ Gandhui 

B \RDOH & WaRDHA 

PI FASl WIRE DAII Y BAPI HI \L1 H RFPORl ' N FII 1 1 1 1 A REC O- 
MRID HOPl WILI NOW FARl COMPLIll RI ST AND SILLNCL IltL 
AlARMID AMIllRITIII FIIIRD 

GHVNSinAMD\S 
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Bardoli, 

Fcbiuaiy 1, 1939 

GlIANSinAMDAS BiRLA 
ALIU QULRQl L ROAD 
NlW Dll HI 

JSIPUR \R1ICII WnUHLlD \RR1\I\0 lOMORROW FROMILK MAIL. 
BAPU Wl AK JIVRAJ \D\ ISl D COMPllIl Rl Sr IN BID 1 ORIMGHT 
ILH mis MORMM. 

Maiiadiv 
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W \RUII \Ci \NJ, 

I ebruary 2, 1939 

GlIANSinAMDAS BiRLA 
Nlw Dllhi 

QUITE wm TAMNO NH DID RLST NO ANXIETY. 

Bapu 
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Wardha, 

February 3, 1939 

CiHANSlIYAMDAS UlRLA 

Birla HoX’SE 
ArBUQi’ERQH Road 
N fcw Delhi 

SAVriLING MUCH RIDUCID. TAKING PRACTICALLY HILL REST, 
moou PRLSSURI 156/98 I ASI night. JAMNAI ALJI M’isr Nor WAIT 
WlIHOl T WRirriN RI QUEST I ROM AUTHORIHLS. HAVI MADf STAFI- 
MLM ABO' I JAIPUR GOV IRNMI NT COMMUNIQUl WHOLLY UNSAEIS- 
1 A( TORY . 

Bapu 
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Birla House, 
Npw Dei hi, 
I'ebiuary 3, 1939 

Mahaima Gandhi 

Slgaon 

Wardha 

lAIPl R AI 1 AIRS l IKl I Y I VM SAT ISI AC TORY Tl RN AM SI (iGlSlINC/ 
JAMNAI AIJI ro vjIVl H RUHR ONI lORIMCiH. HI lOKI Rl lURNING 
JAIPUR. MfANWIIiri WORKING HARD lOR LirriNC. BAN PI IASI AD- 
VISl JAMN ALAI JI ACCORDING! Y. AISO JllL A GOOD SfATlMINT 
FROM YOU ABOUT JAIPUR THIS STAGE WOUID HtlP 

Ghansiiyamdas 
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New Delhi, 
February 4, 1939 

Mahatma Gandhi 
Carl Jamnalal Bajaj 
‘Wardha 

INASMUCH AS POLICE OFFICER IN CHARGF JAMMALALJI VI RBAI.LY 
RlQUlSirU HIM GIVL AUTHORITIIS TIME RtCONSIDIR. MAY I ASK 
JAMNALALJl ADDRISSLEinR TO AUTHORITIES MENTIONING POLICE 
OIFK I R’S RLQUI ST ABSURDITY OI COMMUNIQUI AND GIVING THEM 
TIMI UNTIL EIGHTH. AM SENDING HIM DRAIT SUIFABLI I I ETER IF 
YOUAGRII ADVISI HIM SI ND I EIllR. 

Maiiadi V 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
February 4, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have your letter ol 1st imt., which T shared with Bapu. 
He would have liked to write to you himself bill* he was too 
prc-occupied. You arc right in thinking that Bapu must have 
got ample reasons for using the language he did in Hanjan and 
I shall show you why milder language should not be used. 

The lirst reference, vi/., “military was making merry at the 
expenses (S' innocent men and women”, is to the happening in 
the Orissa States. Talchcr and Dlicnkanal. What are route 
marches of troops into the blight-stricken villages of Talclier 
but “merry making at the expense of the innocent men and 
women”? Because unfortunately British officer was killed, is 
the whole countryside to be put under terrorism? After all 
what had these poor villagers done to warrant the systematic 
sending out of troops to overawe them? The troops could and 
did go with a merry heart. They ran no danger. It was not a 
risky march like, say, in Wr.zirastan. 
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As for ‘organised goondanism’, reports have been received 
from Rajkot of men being taken to distant plftccs and stripped 
naked and beaten. Whipping /fet has been promulgated. It was 
wholly unnecessary. There was no violence by the people. What 
is all this,‘*if not organised goondaism? By the wav, it is not 
a new phrase either, coined for the present occasion. If you 
refer to the files of Young India for the years 1919-22. you will 
know how it first came to he ifsed. 

To understand Bapu’s present mood, it is necessary to see 
the nature of the cliallenge that has been thrown to him. It K 
the immorality of an agent of the British Go\crnment cfnnpci!- 
ing an Indian ruler to break his plighted word to his people 
and the unhludnng faKchood with which it lia . been sought to 
bolster up that acti(ni that ha^ set him abjj/e. You know how 
deeply his moral being is hurt and how adamantine he become 
when a blatant inequitv or fahehood i» sought tv) be forced 
down lu\ throat by an insolent power. Tlie lecognitiod given to 
the unholy Minorities’ Pact bv the British Government at the 
second Indian RoiindTablc Conference is an instance in pi»ini. 
Bapu knows only one way of meeting such a challenge, m?., *i() 
resist it wdth his life’. And that is what he is out for i»i the pre- 
sent case too. Let there be no manner of doubt about it. 

With regard to the Viceroy, his profession of sympathy 
would not carry us very far while the cnliic weight of his autho- 
lity IS being u^-cd to uphead the policy of (jib^un, Beauchamp 
and Co. You have mi', judged Bapu’. po^itio^ when you plead 
the Viceroy's incapacity to compel the Ruler to agree lu any- 
thing. It is Gibson who hcs competed the Ihak'v icsahcb to 
break his wcad. The Viceroy can surely lequirc Gibson U- undo 
the wrong done by him. The Viecn^y may not have directly 
inspired Gibson to any couisc of action. But liow tan he be 
absolved lor the actions of his subordinate agent? Would 
Gibson have been tolerated for a single moirciit if he had 
done anything in opposition to the actl.ority of the Imperial 
Government? 

I share your anxiety with regard to Bapu'j. health. My 
sisicr will be daily .‘•ending you a bulictin cf his progrc.ss 
till the normal condition is restored. 1 am today asking the 
Civil Surgeon to make a thorough oplhalmoscopic examination 
of the condition of his retinal blood vessels. I feel uneasy. I do 
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not see any prospect of his being able to have the degree of rest 
that is necessary for complete recovery. He has already written 
to Jawahar and Bose to exempt *nim from attendance at Tripuri 
mainly on grounds of health. 1 wonder whether it is realized 
how imperative that ground is. And yet if the situation deterio- 
rates in Rajkot you are sure to lind him settle somewhere 
within easy reach of Rajkot. I wonder whether the significance 
of dn\ ing him to that in his present condition is realized. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Pyarclal 


Shri Ghanshyamdas Biri a 
Birla Honsi 
Ballygunj 
Calcutta 
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Slgaon, 
l-ebruary 6, 1939 

DFAR GUANSllYAMDASn, 

Your letter. 1 can’t exactly recall the enclosure referred to 
b> you. Very likely it was subsequently found to be irrelevant 
and was not enclosed. You may, however, if you have still got 
it with you, send back the original letter to help my memory. 

YesteTday ] sent you an important letter in reply to your 
long one, to your Calcutta address. I posted a copy to Maliadev- 
bhai too, in case you might still be at Delhi. 

Herewith today's bulletin about Bapu. Yesterday's was 
posted to Delhi in the co\cr addressed to Mahadcxbhai. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Pyarelal 

PS. Would you kindly keep us posted with your pro- 
gramme in advance? 
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February 8, 1939 

MY DEAR PYARLLAE, 

In your letter of the 6th >ou say that >ou have an impor- 
tant letter m reply to mine to my Calcutta address. 1 will per- 
haps read it tomorrow'. I am going to Calcutta tomorrow ancL 
will be there for two or three? weeks. 

Again the enclosure to your letter of the 6lh, which you say 
is a bulletin, has not been received by me. 

Yours sinccfcly, 
Ghanshyamdas 


SvT. Pyarllal 
Slgaon 
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Birl\ Housl, 
Bi narfs, 
I cbniary 8, 1939 

DIAR SUSlIlLABi.N, 

Your letter of the 4th was very helpful in making me under- 
stand clearly the position of Bapu's health. 1 am\cry much 
reassured to find tluit it was all due to o\crv\ ork and that funda- 
mentally there is no cause for alarm. What you say leads me 
to estimate a good prognosis and 1 hope Bapu w ill now strictly 
adhere to the doctors’ advice so far as rest is concerned. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


SUSHRI SuSHILABhN 
Slgaon 
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Birla Housr, 
Lai GHAi, 
Benari s, 
Ircbru.^ry 8, 1939 

M\h\tm\ G\NDin 
Carf J\mn\laiji B\j\j 
Wardiin 

JwiNM MJI FAl KID THOM HWI AD v ISIO HIM UWY NOW GOING 
\ND COMPniMr nil VI TO UK I HIM 7 HROl Oil I SL OF EORCF 
v\lll K)OK ( HU DISH WD I NDIC.MI H D M\HADr\BH\I AI SO 
T\U. D ON PIIOM WHO INDl P NP! NH Y AC.PUS WllII Ml I III I 
l\MN\LAIJI SHOllD NOW AG VIN GI\ f lAIPl R MIHORITIIS AMPLF 
riM^ IN WIUIING GIVINCi THIM ( H\N( 1 lORFlRACI TIIllR SUPS 
AND \V\RNING TO D I V AG\1N U IHl \ DON I HI 1 H\N lU I SI ( H 
liniRINOPD R lO IJI HILPIULMIS7 hi ki PT PRIVAU r^kI^^T 
WIDER VII W I 11 I M THIS SIAGI IMPROViMINI AIMOSPHIRT 
I ROM VOUR SlDi Will GO I ONG WAV lO H^'I P RAJkOF \M) 
JAIPUR PLIASI WIR* Ml M SO VOIR OPINION ( ARi 1 1 C kV 

Ghvnsiu VMDAS 
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Plrshoti vm Mansion, 
Opp C)piRvHoisr, 
Bombay 4, 
f Lbruary 8, 1939 

MR D VRMAHADIV, 

I "ot your Icttci along with a copy ol the aib.tiiiLC ot youi 
conxer ation with Mr. Laithwaitc I am afraid I am not maimed 
to agr^e with }oii about your cst mate as to then attitude Jt 
IS d plomitic bat I am afraid, not honest The Stuti swan has 
wiit.on the last article moie liankly, but if we wiite or say 
anything about a Gibbon or a BeaudiamD they will attribute 
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motives to us There is no racial question involved in this It is 
a defcns've attack on their protected citadel and they are 
angr>. Tfiey pretend ignoiapce when ‘ihc'j arc convinced of 
their guilt. Ai.yvvav, I see a fieice struggle ahead. I have no 
doubt thak Mr Gibsf a has oigaiiiscd forces of goondaism all 
over Kathiawar stales In I imd', we sec that the first o\ci- 
tact of Ills poiiC3 of which jou v ill feel sorr> to hear There 
has beet three big dicoitie_> in which several people in twe^ 
villages have been looted and wounded Arin^a date ts have 
been kt loose on innocent population in the villages in order 
toteiioiisv. iIk peop'e who ate icasting the ivianny of the 
'•ti'e hoi the list 2 1 davs people have been sitting lound 
the pdave ask. ng lot ..n itiquirv but iheie is no response from 
the s' itc Ba is havin" a bad tim' All this happens not merely 
with the coi'imance ( i Ciibsoi), /)'// 1 / will' l\ iiiMige. v 

1 01 . V ' WL enl\, 
V dlabhbhai 

Stmt Mmi/vui \ Disvi 
UiRi \ Mot Si 
Niw D i 111 
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Biri \ Holsi . 
Ai 111 ot I R(e Ti Road, 
, NivvDi'Tii, 
Icbu*iy9 1919 

MY D'AR C.HASSHYAMIJVSJI, 

You m'sl have seen Jawahar! d’s stalcine.it on the states 
It looks a-, th )Ugh thcie i> going i ) be no stltlemc.u and we 
aie going to break on this issue Look at the p ua I have maikcd 
in Raikuman’s letter to me (enclosed herewith) You can judge 
the temper of Wardha Irom this And .1 Government go on 
suppori’.ig cong’n'tal iJiots like Sir Beauchamp. 1 do not really 
se? wh It eke can happen I have no telegram yet from B.ipu, but 
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I am now beginning to fear that there will be no telegram and 
Bapu may take no step whatsoever. Look at Pyarelal’s letter 
too. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mnhadev 
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WaRDHAGAN.t, 
February 9, 1 939 


Ghansiivamdas Hiri a 

Lucky 

Calcutta 

1 T^I^K msi II AVI JAMWIALJI UO ACfORIJING IIIS INSTINC F. 
I DO NOr Al'I’RlCTVn SINDING NunCI. IIT HIM SUIH K 11 HI 
Ml ST. 

Bapu 
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SiGAON, 
February 9, 1939 

DIAR OIIANDSIIYAMDXSJI, 

Bapu’s condition remain^ much the same. The swelling had 
almost disappeared 2 days ago. It is a little more obvious today. 
Col. Hokodinalrai saw him today. He thought the heart sounds 
were much weaker than when he saw him before going to 
Bardoli. He insisted that Bapu must take at least a fortnight’s 
rest, and that he should not go to the Congress. Bapu said he 
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could not lest aftci lia\ing let the fire m so many places He 
v^ould rather die in harness than li\e in cotton wool There is 
no hope ot*his getting menial lest undet the present circum- 
stances God wil* look after him We all try to give him as 
much rest as^possible, an ^ he too does try to be careful But he 
IS helple-js 1 will send you fuither news after Dr Ji\raj and 
Gilder ha\e been heie 

Yours sinceith 
Sushila 

PS Kindlv ke^p u^ posted as to sour movements 
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Cai V n rA, 
I tbiiiarv 10, 1939 

MS. ni \R vs \Rl I \i , 

I t(mn(l >o 11 letici v)l the 4th awaiting me here 1 returned 
here on the last csening 

Tg^L Bipus telegram about Tamnalalji’s third visit to 
Jaipur I mrcc, let him do what he thinks to be the best al- 
though 1 do nut like this cat nd mou>c policy 1 again di>- 
agrej with Bapu ab )ut the words orginised goondcusm’ and 
“birbarou'*’ used ibout what Young ^hd In the first statement 
Issued bv lamnalalji he admitted that uie police was \er\ polite 
to him During his se^on i \isit to faipur, Irom all accounts 
received It IS agreed th it the police behaved pol 4 |tel> ^ith hin 
and even when they lemoved him forcibly, when he refused to 
sitinthecai, Damodar himself sa>s p ibhcl} ♦hat Young had 
asked his niwn to lift Jamil ilalji ‘very c aitfuUv" The action in 
itselt may be wrong but the police office who carries out the 
ordcis of the supciior to leave Jamnalalji out of the boundary 
of the state and which was done with the utmost politeness, 
cannot be called either ‘ baibarous ’ or inciting “organised 
goondaisni ’ 1 also wondei how this would change the “heart” 
of Young or his superiors. 
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T was rather alarmed today to hear from Bidhan that the 
report he had received about Bapu’s health was not quite good. 
Let him lake rest, and let God look after Rajkot and Jaipur. 1 
am meeting Dr. Roy tonight. Meanwhile please keep me well 
informed about Bapu’s health. 

1 do not sec any task for myself )ust now, but will continue 
to keep m> self in touch with the other side, and if there is 
anything which needs Bapu’s attention, 1 will let you know. 
At the same time, please keep me well informed about Bapu’s 
mind. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghansh>amdas 


Mr. PvARn at 
S iGAdN 
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Dir HI, 
Fcbriiar> 10, 1939 

MY DIAU GIIANSMYAMIMSJI, 

Yes, we should now concentrate all our effort on getting 
Moore* to undeistand Bapu thoroughl} and to put up his 
best cfTort. I have faith in that man's honc^ty — though he is 
shglitly slolid— and he can, if he is so minded, do a lot. 

Look at the enclosed letter fioni Yallabhbhai. And see the 
line I have marked. It seems our party is hardly likely to go to 
Godavari (or Kashi) 

Yours affectionately^ 
Mahadev 


Moore was the editor of the S/t/fry/wflw—G.D.B. 
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SrAGAON, 
Wardha, 
Februdiy 10, 1939 

DFAR BIRLAJI, 

T have your letter 

Yes, I know, the bulletin did not go with your letter after 
all I posted one cop> to Mahadev and then was told that there 
were no more copies Iclt As it was time for the post to leave, 
nothing could be done then Sushila had it appears given Mistiu- 
cticns to send same bulletins by booknost to sonic othei people 
As 1 wa^ going to write to you they did not send you anything 
by book post and at the same time exhausted the copies ih.it 
h id been made 

With regards to the missing enclosure in the previous letter 
too 1 h i\c a 1 lint recollection that when I told Bapu »^hat \ was 
intending to send you certain enclosuies he dtpreciatcd the idea 
a it was not worth the while 

Bipu\ bUn>d-piessiire tor the last two diys has shown 
marked iraprosement Toda> it stood at 158/98 at 1 p m No 
bulletin u being issued t )day Dr Gilder and Meht i are coming 
on Satuiday I he present improscmeiU might be due to less 
ehill> weather and perhaps the CO biths which S is giving 

Vours sttKcrd}, 
P>arelal 
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CaI CUITA, 
February 11, 1939 

DEAR SRI PYARFLAI JI, 

Shn Ghanshyamdasji Birla wou'd like to have a copy for 
his file of the letter addressed by Mahatmaji to the Viceroy 
recentl). This was brought by Shn Mahadevbhai Desai to Delhi 
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and was handed over to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy by 
Birlaji personally, please send me the copy to the above address. 
Thanking you, 


Yours, 

Secretary to 
Shri G. D. Birla 


Shri Pyariiaiji 
WARD tlA 
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Bulletin on Bapu’s Health 


Ski\()N. 

I'cbruary 11. 1939 

Bapu was examined by Dr. Gilder and Dr. Jivaraj Mehta 
today. An electrocardiogram was also taken. The latter showed 
a certain amount of weakness of the heart muscle. 

The examination confirmed that there was both deficiency 
of the kidney and the heart functions. Advice given was the re- 
petition of the old formula that he mist take more rc»t. The 
exertion both physical and mental should be cut down to the 
minimum and travelling avoided as far as possible. 

The swelli''g lias again increased from yesterday. The exa- 
mination of the urine .^hows congestion of the kidneys. 

The w'eather has warmed and so the b.p. is tending to come 
down. Today the reading at 5 a.m. was 166/100 at 11 a.m. 
Dr. Gilder took his B. P, and it registered 170/102. 


S. Nayar 
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Cari Luckv, 
Birla Bros. Lid., 
Caicoita, 
I ebruarv 1 1, 1939 

Pyarh AL 

Cari M\h\tm\ Gandiiui 
Wardhv 

DOCTOR RlA I WMINID RIPORIs ST \ T BY SI SIIII ABFN NOl SAIIS- 
IHD Wllll CONDITION I MKiCitSIlD ROY Ci( » lO " ARDII\. PlTASf 
WIJM IUPL\ (jNSLNI 'NDDAIl 

rjIIANSIISAMDAS 
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c A I c n I A, 
\ cbiuai V 1 \ 19^9 

MS D* \R MMISDI \ BUM, 

1 I id tiiC oiigiiidl letter Irom PyarLlal aad as >oii le- 

inaik, it does i^ad \civ pi^asant Perhaps in tlic alim^spheie 
Delhi 1 V. >uld icalise all that is happening in Rajkot But how 
does the Raikumari think that ni> tea ig to be tontilialory will 
at all help ' 

1 am writing lo Laithwaitc again Bui if 1 ha\c known the 
habit ol the Vjceioy, v/hat^ver he desire^ to do, he^will ^^oatliis 
own att:)rd and t\en it he lik^^s my suggestion, he wi'j not give 
me any inkling ol his mind Let Us hope loi the 

1 distinctly don't like Bapu tailing . ng's taclits a^ i)iga- 
nised goondaism”. 1 have alieady wiittcn to him about it 

Youn siihciel), 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 
New DhiHi 
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Bulletin on Bapu’s Health 

Segaon, 
Wardha, 
February 12, 1939 

Bapu slept on the Verandah last night according to Dr. 
Gilder and Dr. Jivraj Mehta's advice. He did not like it so that 
he lay awake in bed till 11 p. m. and not get any sleep after 
prayers cither. 

For the rest there is no change in his general condition. 
Swelling remains the same. B.P. this morning was 170/100. 
After mid-day sleep, it is 162/100. 

S. Nayar 
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Bulletin on Bapu'.s Health 

Segaon, 
Wardha, 
February 13, 1939 

Bapu slept outside last night and so had good sleep. 
Yesterd;ly and today have been busy days on account of Harijan 
work and visitors. 

The diet continues to be low, but the weight is not going 
down. It is thought to be due to certain amount of fluid reten- 
tion in the system. 

Swelling has not gone down. 

The b.p. today in the morning and after noon was 176/106. 

S. Nayar 
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Wardha, 
February 13, 1939 

Ghanshyamdasji 

Lucky 

Cai cutta 

GILDER JIVRAT LXAMINID YESTERDAY BcT DR. ROY HAS RIGHT 
( OMl WHEN HE 1 IKES 

Bapu 
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Calcutta, 

February 14, 1939 

MY DFAR PYARbl AL, 

Doctor Roy will be leaving this place about the 22nd for 
Wardha. I hope before he leaches, Bapu's blood-pressure will 
have come down and he will be much better Doctor Roy is 
rather upset about the weakness of his heart He says once the 
weakneT.s has begun it may disappear only to come again 
He does not .like also alb«. min in urine, but m any case he is 
coming Please read this portion ol the letter to your sister. 

Arthur Mooic had a long chat wi i me They arc all puzzled 
at bapu’s article Not tha< anybody Suys that he 'Should drop 
the tight, but what they do not undci stand is the use of stiong 
language. He told me that his own information ficBn th^ Govern- 
ment of India uas that they Junk it is Ihc Thai ur who is taking 
shelter bJiind the Resident and i^ setting up the Congiess and 
the paiamouiit power against each or I would not be sur- 
prised if it IS tiuc. Ol coiirac, I am not competent to say any- 
thing except this that I am fully convinced that the Viceroy tells 
me what he believes to be correct and it he is not found to be 
doing anything, it is becui^^e of his own difficulty. Gibson and 
Beauchamp wcic both invited to Delhi, but I do not know what 
IS the result I was given a distinct impression, however, during 
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the course of my conversation with Laithwaite that the repress- 
ion that was continuing in Rajkot and about whicji he said he 
had no information would be stepped if it was found to be a 
fact. Moore thinks personal contact will be of great help, and 
he is going to Delhi to sec the Viceroy. If necessary, he may go 
to Wardhu. Please inform Bapu about this. 

Please tell Sabhila that I am thankful to her for sending me 
the bulletins. I hope she will continue to send thcNC so long as 
Bapu's health is causing anxiety. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mr. Pyarli \r. 

SkjAov 

Wardha 
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Giiansuyamdas 
Lucky 
Calciu I a 

PLEVSl 1 \LK lO Mt TODAY URGENT. 


Niw Dilhi, 
1 ebruars 14, ^>39 


Mahadlv 
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Calcutta, 
Lebiuary 15, 1939 

MY DIAR MAIIADLYBIIAI, 

Moore again came to see me this morning and he told 
me that he had written to the Viceroy about the necessity 
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of establishing personal contart. I, on further consideration, 
decided not to talk on phone but 1 have today sent a telegram 
sa>ing that ' hoped that thp opportunity offered by the new 
communication from Wardha will be fully utilised. 

Moore ^old me th^d he would press the necessity of the 
intervention of the paramount power at this stage. He said it 
was absurd to say that there should be no inlerxcntion. There 
were precedents for that, Nubha and Indore were instances t(? 
the point. 

1 w'lll lix up my plans as soon as I hear ol any further deve- 
lopment. 

Yoiir!i sincerely^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


vSyT. MAHSPhVnilM bfSM 

Niw Diivii 
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Calcutta, 
hebruary 18, 1939 

MY ni AK PYARl L\l , 

It appear'? Bapu’s healtli is graduall> improving. You know 
he himsell is gcncially \civ carclul about it and it at umes he 
looks a little careless, it is because ^ the call ol people on him. 
The way in which he is thinking of curlf iJing pravntti and 
depending moie on sankalp shows how he is tr>ing to conserve 
every ounce of hi^ energy ior the good of lhc*worli. I should 
like to sugge'>t to him the necessity ol curtailing intei views and 
correspondence drastically 1 dare sa> he mud himsell be ihink- 
ing about it and it he does, please ttJ ‘ ow strongly I Jeel that 
he should take an immediate decision. 

I am expecting to hear from you the outcome of Subhas’s 
interview with Bapu. Prom what I have heaid about it— and the 
source of information is reported to be Siibhas Babu himself— 
It appears that Bapu has insisted on his choosing his own 
Cabinet and carrying out his own programme of giving six 
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months’ ultimatum and then starting a fight. I am not quite 
sure what would be the consequence of all this. It is clear that 
he alone cannot carry on the figl}t. And I dare say ^apu can* 
not help him in such a fight so long as he remains unconvinced 
about the necessity of the same. But would it ;then mean 
leaving the field free to him. I am sure Bapu has a plan in his 
mind. 

' Arthur Moore saw me twice.and 1 understand from him 
that he has already written to the Viceroy about the necessity 
of establishing personal contact. 1 hope it will be done. 

1 am likely to leave Calcutta shortly. There was a time 
when 1 had decided to go to Delhi via Wardha. But in view of 
Bapu’s health, I don’t feel inclined to go to Waidha. Please let 
me know how would Bapu wish. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ghanshyamdas 


Shri Pyarelal 
Segaon 
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Wardha. 
February 18, 1939 

Ghanshyamdas Birla 

Lucky 

Calcutta 

TILL BIDHAN BARDOLI CANCELLED. NO ANXIHY. 

Bapu 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
Jrebruary 18, 1939 

DEAR BlRLAJl, 

Bapuji received your letter today. You might have received 
his telegram in reply. 

As icquestcd, I am enclosing copy of the Viceroy’s letter to 
Bapu and also of his own letter to him. 

There has not been much change in the general condition of 
Bapii\ health. The swelling of the feet has subsided. The urine 
IS free from albumin, lie has also not been experiencing spasms. 
The excietion of urea is also satisfactory. L\en though the 
quantity of urine is not much, the kidneys are functioning nor- 
mally. All this goes to show that there is an all round impro- 
vement. The defect in the urine was due to the congestion of 
the kidneys. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Pyarelal 
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The Viceroy’s Holse, 
New Delhi, 
February 19, 1939 

DEAR MR. GANDHI, 

Thank you very much for your letter of 12tli Jt^cDruary, I do 
not in the least misunderstand your decision to publish the 
article which you were kind enough to let me see. You will 
have seen that Sir Beauchamp St. John has now in terms stated 
his version of the inter\iew which took place. 

^ greatly appreciate your kind suggestion, at a time when 
1 am sorry to hear that you have been enjoined by your doctors 
to take things quietly, that you should come and have a talk 
with me about the position generally. You know I think, that j 
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am always very ready to see you and 1 am glad to think that 
we should have had the opportunity in the past to make 
personal contact with each other. I am \ery ready, if you 
wish me to do so, to consider our having a talk now. But 1 am 
inclined myself to think that we should do better 4o postpone 
our meeting for a little while. 1 will tell you quite frankly why 
I think so. On previous occasions when we have met we have 
been able to arrange the meeting-as to avoid any special ante- 
cedent publicity over it, and we have met, too, at a time when 
the general atmo.sphcre has been calm and when there has been 
an absence of strain and of urgent public issue on which public 
attention was immediately and prominently focussed. You and 
I may be sure that our own conversations would proceed in an 
atmosphere ol cairn and understanding. But as vou know ] and 
I realise you too have to give consideration to many other 
interests, and ray general feeling is that, much as 1 always wel- 
come seeing you, our meetings serv e the most useful purpose 
when they can lake place in the same circumstances as they 
have before, and that the present moment, when the reconcilia- 
tion of various opposing views and interests presents a pioblera 
of some delicacy, is one at which the avoidance of misconstruc- 
tion, or the raising of hopes which might not admit of fullil- 
raent, in any quarter, is of great public importance. You know 
me, I think well enough to realise that in saying what 1 have 
it Is from no lack of appreciation of an offer which, particularly 
at this time, 1 value. But you and 1, as public men, have to take 
account in our decisions of their reactions outside; and we have 
both of us to avoid raising hopes or disappointing e.vpcctations, 
for which we have no responsibility . If, however, having read 
what I have said above, you still think we mighi meet, it would 
be a grcifi pleasure to me to .see you again as there are now very 
few days before I leave here on the 24th for 1/atnagar, I would 
frankly prefer that it should, if possible, be after I return from 
my Rajputana tour. 

Yours sincerely, 
Laithwaite 
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SroAON, 
Wardh \ (C P ), 
rcbuiaiv 20, 1939 

D1 ^R OHV\SHVAMD\SJI, 

Aflei such a loni» tune I am loda able to sil down to v iilo 
to >ou at peace 

You arc tight about Bapii 1 am Ik pmg that he will not iail 
to do needful in rcgaiu to his health which alttr all he looks 
all.t a> aspiiitiial bar Lu Onl\ he docs not be ic\c in ‘health 
at. y puce ’ oi lor the mattci ol that on "life ai all cost”. I 
tan nc\ti foigct a line which a liicnd scut to him as a ( hrist- 
mas soincim two seats ago It was ‘ Ihctandt in gtsing 
forth light coiKumcth itself ft is the late ol all God’s m ■>- 
ei gcr to con umc themselves to fill dark woild with His 
tadiancc 

Subhas was here, clojctted with Bapu loi three hours. The 
repot t that has appealed in the Ptes^ is substantially correct. 
Ai 1 srote lo j>ui beloie, Bapu’s outspoken advice Itll abiolu- 
icly flat I poll 1 im He ii Oiit tor a peiioiia' adventuic 1 wonaci 
svh..ic tne cicvv on whose shouldci , he has mounted to this 
J residential chan will land him It is .i dangeioi'o cie\* But 
Bapa hopes that if he cam ightly pul into operation the whole 
technique of non-violence, it will be well with the Congiess and 
the coil, trs * 

111 ihc mean time an inlriguing is like y to ariic ui the nest 
\1CC meeting which It IS leaint 1 b/ majority likes to sole 
tor sandy Conlabulatioiis licic are s’lll proceeding Y( u will 
know cseiything in a day or two bapu will inostlikcls issue a 
s'atemcnt to the Pi css. 

As in the ease ol Jaipur, in Rajkot too tlicic arc likely to be 
some intcic ting and uncApcctcd cntiants into the tcsti soon 
But 1 must name no names It will be foi Ba to have more dis- 
tinguished company 

Youis siiuLiely, 
Pyaiclal 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
February 21, 1939 

DEAR LORD LINLITHGOW, 

1 am much obliged to you for your cordial and frank letter. 
In the circumstances 1 shall await the time tha"^ you may consi- 
der appropriate for our meeting. 

/ am. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 
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Segaon, 
Wardha, 
February 22, 1939 

dear ghanshyamdasji, 

I find that an assiduous attempt is being made in a certain 
section of the Press to create an impression that there was 
some sort of “understanding” or “compromise” arrived at 
between Bapu and Subhas Bose as to the future programme of 
the Congress. If this implies any manner of acquiescence or 
agreement on the pan of Bapu as to the policies that Bose is 
professing to advocate, it is altogether erroneous and mislead- 
ing. Bapu made it absolutely clear to Bose that he could not 
expect any kind of co-operation in his new policies from the 
members of the old cabinet. But Bapu may not i^siic a state- 
ment to counteract this propaganda at the present juncture, as 
it is likely to be misunderstood and exploited by interested 
parties. 

In response to a wire from Bose and Dr. Sunil, Bapu has 
decided to postpone the final taking of a decision on the main 
issue in the present meeting of the W.C. Members may, how- 
ever, address him a letter to say that they are ready with their 
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resignation as soon as he is ready to accept them. In the mean 
time Bapu’s mind is more and more being exercised over the 
situation in Limbdi and Rajkot. In the latter place torture of 
satyagrahis under arrest has led to a big hunger strike on the 
part of a la>ge number of satyagrahi prisoners, including several 
trusted old workers and colleagues. This is serious matter from 
Bapu’s point of view — knowing as we do how such experience 
on the part of those whom he has tried through and in whose* 
integrity and ahimsa he has perfect faith pains him. lie has 
alread> wired to the fir'll member to stay his hand and to tell 
him with what dilTiculty he is restraining himself from plung- 
ing in. 

Toda> at noon, after his sleep, his b.p. unaccountably gave 
an abnormal reading 186/114-16. It suspects some latent cause 
for temporary excitement which wc do not know. 

I expect the distuibance to be tcmporar\ and for the present 
am not woriicd over it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Pyarclal 

PS. With regard to \our coming to Wardba, Bapu 
through an oversight tailed to sa> anything. 1 shall ask 
him again on the first opportunity, but 1 may tell you 
this much straight away that, so far as Bapu’s state of 
health is concerned, it need not deter you at all. If you 
do not come in hurry walh the intention of returning in 
still greater hurry, your visit instead of adding to the 
tension may have a relaxing clTcct. 


P.L. 
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W\RDHA, 

febriiar) 24, 1939 

Privati Slcritary 
TO H E Tin Viceroy 
Diihi 

HAVE WIRI D TO f IRST MEMBER RAJKOI \S FOI LOWS “lE AI L REPORTS 
RrCIIVI D r VPRICATION If IS SERIOUS lOR MI AND CO-WORRERS IF 
THERL ISSLBSlSNd IN THEM II IS SERIOUS Rf 1 1 I ( 1 ION ON SI Ml 
AunioRirns mianwhiii hungersiriivi (oniinuls my anxuiy 

LNBEARABn IIIlRIEORl I PROPOSI SI SRE Ol RMKOI lOMORROW 
MOlIl ISi-vINCi VMIH Ml Ml DK Al VI El NDVM SI C RM \RS AND 
TYPIST I COM! INS^VRClIOl TRUEH AND AS PIACIMAkIR HAM 
NOniSIRl COURI ARREST I WANT lO S« I 1 HIN(,S EOR M VSM 1 AND 
SHAIL MAKI \MPll AMENDS 11 MY CO-WOPklRS IIAVJ 1 IN 
GllLTS or I VBRK A HON 1 SIIAll AI SO PI EAD WI I TI 1 1! AKORl S Mil P 
lO RIPAIR BRTACIE OE lAIllI WIIII HIS PI OPI I I SH M 1 ASk 
PIOPLl TO AVOID DI MONSl RATIONS AND AM ASkINCi SARDAR 
PENDING M\ nrORT IN RAJkOI lO Si SPEND SAIVACiRAHA 
PERSONS IN RAJkOl OR IROM OUiSIDI II BA ANA CIIANCI 
1 HAkORlS VIII B AND COUNCll ( AN R SIORI PACT IM VC E SI BJEt 1 
TO ADJTJSEMIM Ol ME MBI RS AND PRlbONl RS ARI IMMIDIAEIIA SM 
IKll AND UNIS RISIORID I NATURAILA C ANC I I MA PROPOSl D 
DIPARILRI AOU C \N SIND OlilClAL WIIII 1 UL I AllHORIIY lO 
NEGOTIAEi ADJV MMINI AS lO PI RSONM L MAJORWY Ol SARDAR 
NOMlNEISWIll B1 A CONDITION MVA CA)D GllDI I HAkORI S AlII B 
AND HIS COINCIIK'RS MAA 1 1 \PI c 1 1 XPRl SS N\ IRI ^ — (jANDIir' 
PM ASI PI AC I imSBMORI HIS I XCl I LI N( A 


Gandhi 
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Biri a Housr, 
Nlw DrLHi, 
March 7. 1939 

Mah\tma Gandhi 
R\jKm 

IN SPIRIT WITH soil GOD krrp lONG TO LlGin OIJR P\TH I OVI 
PRANAMS. 

Ghwhss amdas 
Maitadlv 

Dl \ DAS 
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ViiiRos's Camp, 
India, 
McHch 10, 19*^9 

M\ DI \R MR D1 S\I 

I ha\c ohlv iLi^t this back fioin H 1 who asl ^ me to 
th ink jOii \ci\ m i^h loi >our toiiite>,\ in sending it to him, 
and to suY that he has lead it with giea’ interest As sou kia)vv, 
we now c\pcct the Mahatma on Wcdnesda> at 1 1, and witli 
his permission 1 have just so informed the Pi css I hope he is 
beginning to get over the rc'^alts of his fast, thoagh I «cc he i, 
again hard at woik. 

I hope >oii too are feeling a little belter and moie re ted 
We ma> meet on Wcdnesda> 

Yoiin swcircly, 
J.G Laithwaile 


Maiiadev DrsAi, Esq. 
Birla Housi 
New DrLHi 
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Mar-jh 10, 1939 

MY DEAR MR. LAITHWAITF, 

1 am grateful to you for your kind note of the 10th and 
more grateful than I can say for His Excellency’s kind message 
that he found time to go through my article. 

If I pursue the matter I do so only to leave no doubt, as 
far as it may be humanly, in His excellent v’s mind on the very 
vital question that he put to me. My anxiety grows by reason 
of the fact that I hear that assiduous propaganda is still being 
carried on in Rajkot to make out that Gandhiji went to Rajkot 
with the intention of fasting and thereby stirring up a country- 
wide agitation. 

How I wish 1 was composed enough, on the day I had the 
privilege of that interview with His Excellency, to explain to 
him at length the processes leading up to his various fasts. 1 
would not think of seeking another opportunity to do so, but 1 
would implore His Excellency to begin his heart to heart talk 
with Gandhiji by asking him to clear up the matter. Lord 
Irwin, 1 know, when he had those long talks with him which 
led to the “Irwin — Gandhi Truce”, asked him many such ques- 
tions of a personal nature, and this resulted in an intimate 
personal bond between them. 

I pester you with this, with only one object, and no other. 

I am praying for an atmosphere of understanding and friend- 
liness not only here but in Rajkot, and let no circumstance mar 
the possibility of great results to come. 

An article I wrote for the Annual Number of T/ie Hindustan 
Times on the 18th February when I did not know that Gandhiji 
had any intertion of going to Rajkot provides a study in the 
workings of Gandhiji’s mind. I enclose a copy for you, and 
perhaps even for His Excellency to while away a half an hour 
with— if indeed you have that time to spare. I flatter myself 
that it may provide a good diversion from the cares of oflSce 
whilst, it may perhaps add to His Excellency’s understanding 
of Gandhi the man. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev Desai 

J.G. Laithwaitb, Esqr. 

Viceroy’s House 
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From Gandhijl to Linlithgow 


Birla House, 
Nlw Delhi, 
March 16, 1939 • 

I had hoped to send you this letter in the afternoon. But 
from the Viceroy’s House I went directly to the prisoners in 
the Delhi Jail who w’cre hungcrslriking. Contrary to my expec- 
tations 1 had to be with them for full two hours. 1 am happy to 
be able to say that they listened to me and broke Ihcir fast in 
my persence. They v^ere being forcibly led. 1 am now writing 
to Sir Reginald Maxwell about their discharge. 

1 now reduce to writing what I tried io explain in the course 
of our conversations. As I read >oiu telegram, the Chief Justice 
is to interpret the letter given to Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel on 
the 26lh December last by the Thakore Saheb. Assuming that 
it accords with our contention, the Committee has then to be 
set up with seven nominees of the Sardar and three officials 
nominated by the Thakore Saheb, the Thakore Saheb selecting 
the persident ol the Committee out of the ten. 

The next thing contemplated in your telegram is that if there 
is a difference of opinion between the Sardar’s nominees on the 
one hand and the officials on the other as to the meaning of 
the Notification of 26th December, the Chief Justice is to be the 
referee whose decision will be final. Thi » as I read your telegram 
is its technical meaning, so far as the framing of the constitu- 
tion is concerned, the majority decision should prevail. 

This letter need not go furlher so far as my pfomisi# to wrife 
to you on the two points raised by me is concerned. Hut per- 
haps it is fair to you for me to draw attention to the fact that 
the advisers of the Thakore Saheb have committed him to 
certain nominations from which commitment it might be em- 
barrassing even for the paramount power to recede. 1 refer to 
the nominations of two Mussulman members and one Bhayat. 
Perhaps you are aware of this difficulty and also of the several 
way-outs that I have suggested. If you arc not, I shall be glad 
to explain them to you. As I reflect upon our conversation, it 
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seems to me that it was inconclusive in more ways than one. 
Consideration for your time was weighing heavily upon me, 
and as everything else, as I tho^ight, appeared to you to be 
smooth sailing, 1 did not wish to take you any further. You 
will agree that there should be no misunderstanding about the 
several steps that have to be taken for implementing the condi- 
tions in terms of which I broke the fast. It would be terrible, if 
it becomes my dul> (o object to any step after it is announced. 
I therefore suggest that 1 should be made aware beforehand of 
the announcement or announcements that may have to be made 
in connection with the Rajkot aflair. 

And then there are, as J mentioned to >ou, several other 
matters brought out by me in what has been termed mv ulti- 
matum to the Thakorc Saheb and about which assurance has 
been given to me in your two telegram>. Anolhei conversation 
between us ‘-eems to me to be ncccs .ary for a proper and final 
elucidation ol the various points aii^ing out of the inter- 
change of the telegrams between us. As I think over the hurried 
talk that you gave me about the stales in general and the 
policy >ou contemplate to adopt in the immediate future, a feel- 
ing of dislurbjnce creeps over me. I do not want to reduce to 
writing, unless \ou desire otherwise, the \aeuc fear that is 
seizing hold of me on the assumption that I have undcrsl(vod 
you correctly. I w'ould therefore like to have the interview for 
this pin pose also. 

Could vou please send me a lime? 
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Birla Housr, 
Nlw Di.lhi, 
March 16, 1939 

Dl AR SIR REGINALD, 

Mahadev Desai has given me a list of his talk with you when 
he delivered my ietlcr to you. I thank you for giving him the 
time you did. He told me of the suggestion you made. As I 
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warned to lake no step without knowing the prisoners’ wishes 
I sent him to them. And I am able to §ay that I am satisfied 
that they ha\e no beliet m Molcjiice as a method tor aLhicMiig 
India’s liccdom and they have no intention ol joining any orga- 
nisation whube activity is violent. I hope that on the strength 
ot thi^ letter, >oii will be good enough to announce the lelease 
of the piisoncis iinconditionaily I hope now that the condition 
about niovem:fnt trom piovinte to province will be entirely 
waived 

Yoin^ ^inc^rch^ 
M K Gandhi 


Tii'' Hon. Sir Ri oisAi d M. Maxwi i i 

( .s 1 , ( 1 r 

HOMI Ml Mill R 
Ciov I RSM» M c)i India 
Diiiu 
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Ni \v D. inr, 
March 16 1919 

Dr VR SIR RIGINM D, 

Owing to facilities kindly given to i.ie I was ible to ^ec the 
three piisoncis on hungerstnke in the Delhi Jail and I am glad 
to bw <il)lc to sav that thev accepted m> advice and gave 
1' up peril lp^ it Is niv>ie coireci to sav "uspendcfli it I^lried to 
peisuade thun to give the a>suiance required b\ the Govcin- 
nient But they ^aid they did not want o puichase then fiec- 
dom by giving an^ undeilakmg lnc\ were pri->oners without 
an> tiial and so the> should be discharged without any 
condition a » so many others have been discharged 1 Icit the 
force ot their obicction. But I told them that in order to enable 
me to woik (or then release, they should give me satisfaction 
that they believe in the Congress policy of non-MoIcme and 
that they would work under the Congress This they readily 
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agreed to do, and they gave me too a letter reducing their 
assurance to writing, put they wanted to make it plain to me 
that I was not to use that letter rfor securing their freedom, nor 
to ask the Government to discharge them on the strength of 
that letter. 1 wish you could see your way to dkcharge these 
prisoners unconditionally. If you do so, it will strengthen my 
hands in the prosecution of my mission of non-violence on the 
political field. 

I sec in the letter that was sent to me by Mr. Piickle another 
condition that they should not enter this or that province. 
Surely it is a superfluous condition, ff the Governments of the 
provinces concerned do not want them to remain within their 
jurisdiction they would issue orders of prohibition. Why should 
the Government of India attach those conditions? 

I am sending this letter with Mahadev Desai so that he can 
give you, if you require it, a graphic description of the conver- 
vSation that took place between the three prisoners and mjself. 

Yours sinccrel)\ 
M.K. Gandhi 


The Hon. Sir Riginald M. Maxwell 

C S. 1., ITC. 

Home Mfmbir 
Government of India 
New Dliiii 
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From Gandhiji to Lord Linlithgow 


Birla House, 
New Delhi, 
March 17, 1939 

I now return the draft reference to the Chief Justice of India 
which you kindly gave me yesterday. I showed it to Sardar 
Patel and neither he nor I wish to add anything to it. I have 
taken a copy of the document. 
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I tender my apology again for having taken so much of your 
time yesterday. I hope however that you think as I do that it 
was well ^pent, if only for avoiding, as far as it is humanly 
possible, any future misunderstanding on the Rajkot matter. 

I thank ^you once more for introducing me to Lady 
Linlithgow. 
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To the Hon’ble Sir Maurice Gwyer, kcb, kcsi, Chief Justice 

of India 

1 have the honour to enclose copies of the folio vving docu- 
ments: 


(a) Rajkot Darbar Notification No. 50 dated December 

26, 1938. 

(b) Note sent by the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot to Mr. 

Patel on the same date. 

Doubts have arisen as to the meaning which should be 
attached to these documents, and 1 am to request the favour of 
your advice as to the way in which thcv should be interpreted. 

The immediate point on which > )ur advice is required 
relatc:> to the manner in which the Committee which the 
Thakore has undertaken to set up should be composed. In 
regard to this point the Thakore contends that, wtiilc h€ invited 
Mr. Patel to submit his recommendations as to the names of 
the non-official members to be appvu’nted to serve on the 
Committee, he retained full liberty to make the final appoint- 
ments of these members himself, that is to say, that he left 
himseT free to accept or reject the recommendations put 
forward. Mr. Patel on the other hand contends that the 
Thakore Saheb by his note of the 26lh December 1938 bound 
himself to accept all the recommendations put forward by Mr. 
Patel. 
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The Thakore Saheb and Mr. Patel have been asked to 
submit in writing any representations which they may wish to 
make in support 6f tlieir respective views. These rejjrcsentations 
will be forwarded to you when they have been received. Should 
you consider it necessary or desirable after rj^ceiving these 
written representations that the parties concerned should be 
given a hearing, arrangements will be made according!), 

I am to request that you will be good enough to communi- 
cate your decision a'* to the way in which the Committee should 
be composed as soon as you are in a position to do so. The 
Committee will then be set up accordingly. Thereafter should 
any diflercncc of opinion arise between the members of the 
Committee as to the meaning of an> other portion ol the docu- 
ments mentioned above, a further relcrcnce will be made to sou 
for favour of your advice as to the inlci pretation which slu)uld 
be atlaclicd thereto. 
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Birla Housk, 
Ni vv Du HI, 
March 17, im 

DLAR SIR, 

I thank >ou for your letter of the 16th insL and, as deared 
therein, am sending herewith the original note signed by the 
Thakore Saheb of Rajkot, dated the 26th Dceember, 

J also cnch'se a representation explaining my \ icw.s regard- 
ing the nuerpretation of the note referred to above and the 
relevant portion of the Slate Nolilicatioii of the same date. 

Yours iruJ}\ 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


End. My representation 

The Hon’ble thl Resident 
FOR THE States of Western India 
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My Representation 

1. submitted that the ThaVore Saheb’s note of 
even date with the Notitication of 26lh December last is 
an unambiguous document admitting ol only one interpre- 
tation, 5nd IS supplementary to the said Notilication Fx- 
Iraneous evidence is theretorc inadmissible tor interpreting 
Its meaning 

2. The contention put forth on bchall of the Thakore 
Saheb is against the lettci and the spirit of the said Noti- 
fication. 

3 If however, the Hon the Chief lusticc requires an 
explanation on an> point, 1 shall be prepared to gi\e ii 

4 1 le erve ihn right to uplv, it nccessai}, to any 
rcpi "sentauon that ma\ be mnle on ben ill ol the fhakore 
Saheb 
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March JC\ 1939 

M\ inAR \iri, 

J am deepK gialctul to >ou for \our note of thi> morning 
and for \our assurance that you ar^ all ead> mo \ hump the 
matter 

But I have anothci tale ol woo to ic\eai to you Tins morn- 
ing as Sardar Vallabhbhdi was casiullv showing to a liicnd a 
copy ol his representation to the Hon. tiu Chiel lusUte, wc 
discovered bv accident that in the iNpcd eop> sent l »*thc Chief 
lustiee an inadvertent omission (not ol vital impoii.aiKc) of tliree 
words had crept in Ihc Saidar tht*m>ht it bcNt to advise the 
Chief fustice about it and to icqucst him, il he thought it 
appropriate, to restore the omission in the rcpicscntalion He 
also requested the Chief Justice to k'l him know, if possible, 
how long heshould stay 4)ii iii Delhi, lor he had exj icsslv staved 
in ease his persence may be required We weie all ama/cd to be 
told by the Secretai} to the Chief Justice that all that he had 
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received was the terms of reference, that the Sardar’s Repre- 
sentation had not yet been received, but that the Chief Justice 
would soon get in touch with the Political Department, and 
that as regards the Sardar’s stay ne could not guide him until 
he had the papers before him. ^ 

You should know this, as I had mentioned the matter to 
you yesterday. 

t Why all this cruel and needless delay? Whose fault? 

Yews sincerely, 
G.D. Birla 


J.G. Laithwaite, Esq. 
P.S.V.’s Office 
New Delhi 
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March 21, 1939 

MY DEAR MR. LAITHWAITE, 

Here is another telegram from Rajkot' 

SALE OF LANDS OF ANOTHER CULTIVATOR ORDERED. SALE DATE 

TOMORROW. SURETY BOND TAKEN FROM SOME CULTIVATORS FOR 

FINE. DhEBAR 

All this seems to be to fill the cup to the brim. Evidently 
in spite of instructions being sent from here the authorities at 
Rajkot are carrying on oblivious of these instructions, and 
even in the teeth of them. The sale of lands referred to in the 
telegram is in breach of promise given to Gandhiji by the First 
Member to the elfect that notices for sale were not going to 
take effect. The surety bond for fine is in flagrant breach of His 
E\ccllency’s instructions, presumably to the Political Depart- 
ment, given in my presence when I waited on His Excellency on 
the 7th inst. to the effect that instructions were to be issued 
immediately for release of all prisoners and remission of all 
fines. 
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When I read the wire to Gandhiji, he said, ‘This is the last 
straw.” Is not this a case for prompt and decisive action? 

Yours sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


J.G. Lmthwaitl, Esq. 
P.S.V.’s House 
New Delhi 
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Notes of a Conversation with Mr. Guy Wint 

April I, 1939 

Mr. Wint had submitted in advance a list of questions on 
which he invited Gandhiji’s views. The first referred to the 
danger that threatened the growth of a democratic system in 
India, e.g.. the Hindu-Muslim tension, “the younger intelli- 
gentsia’s revolt against liberalism”, “the agrarian tendency to 
direct action, the labour unrest and the revi\al of sectionalism.” 
Gandhiji’s reply was: “It remind’- me of the medical language 
describing the course of diseases leading to ^ynlploms which 
might prove •fatal’ but which rarely arc. Therefore I do not 
attach to them the same weight that y n in cold print seem to 
do. I am sure that the conditions in North India are wor^e than 
elsewhere, but they are far different from those in Palestine. The 
differences have not permeated the masses. As Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru said in a statement issued this morning, the #.]uarrcl is 
more political and economic than religion* . If the Congress 
were to work with the same aim and v ith a single mind, and 
satisfied the legitimate aspirations of Muslims, the quarrel 
would settle down, in spite of a few riots that we may have 
here and there. The essential thing is that we should stick to 
our sheet anchor — non-violence. Happily the differences loom 
large in towais rather than in villages, and India lives in her 
villages. That the political ferment in the towns is more visible 
is true. But that is due to the influence of the British rule. How- 
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ever, if the Congress satisfied their political aspirations, as I 
have said, there should be no quarrel.” 

“As lor the allegations of atrocities by the Muslim League, 
the various provincial govcinments had caicfully studied them, 
and shown that there was no substance behind the allegations ” 

Ml Wmt had nientioned the language conlro\eis> “Let 
me icU yoir\ said Gandhi )i, “that there no bottom to the 
complaint Tiie Congress has nevei, and ^)I that mUtci no one 
has ever aMacLcd Urdu You may not know that 1 am the 
author ol the idea that inacad of Lnglish which wa-» sought to 
be mad^ the languigc of India foi poiitiLal purpo-*L> it should 
be Hindu lani 1 have not yet siu eded in the a‘ tempi but we 
aie tiviim It k onlv Hindiistam Ih it l in be the 1 ingii lec ol all- 
in ba p ihiical commciCL n itli i Hindi nor Uidn And that 
niiidustani is Uk laiunaec spoken b\ IlimiiiStind Mnshms ind 
wiitUn in l^evanag 111 oi Peisian sci ipt and tree iiom highlv 
difficult Ol technical San>kut andPcisianoi Aiabic word^ I am 
a faiily careful student ol Uidu but I shouKl not Ic able to 
undcistand Urdu philosophical woiks, a> they aic lull ol 
Persian and Aiabic words with their pluials in Peis an and 
Anbe That Urdu ha') It, dcliinte and important pkicc is not 
disputed Indeed in the PuPjib it is th^ langi j,' geneially of 
both Llindas and Muslim*) Nor i» there the sllgl»tc^l mtcrle- 
rence with Muslim ciihuic in '>0 lar a-) it may be different from 
the Hinxlu cultuic ” 

Mr Wu'l asked what cvtcnt the politic il rlcnnnd> ol the 
Mu<?lims coaid be m.u loi even those dcmand> he felt were 
extiavagant 

“In solar aith^yaic r^al and icasonablc the Congress la 
alwavs willing”, said Gandhiji He described the circumstances 
un Icr w^Mch unlit>Iy Minoiilics Pad wa:* sigiud in I ngland 
and how in spile ol w luU he had said about it the C onercss 
had submitted to it * J claim that so fai as pc Iilical demands 
aiL concerned, the Congies*, ha> met them all along the line, 
bhri Subha) Bose and Mr hnnah had long talks as 1 had but 
it ccntied round the language and the f lag and Bande Mataram. 
In all these the utmost has been done by the C ongiess But you 
may ask, “What would you do with unieasonablc demands^” 
Time IS the best healer, and I can only say that it our policy 
of non-violence persists, it contain;) a remedy even for unreaso- 
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nablc demands 

About the rc\olt of younger intelligentsia against liberalism, 
Gandhiji^ said it was a passing phase/ and tonlined to Collc- 
giates, with whom it w'd'^ nothing moie than a temporary indi- 
gestion rjjcy pass into domestic life and become earning 
marhincs when they ica\e colleges 

“The agrarian unrest", said Gandhiji, “is a much greater 
dangei, but il the Congiess retains non-violence a is bound tf) 
be disciplined We who believe in non-Mc»lcnce are trying to 
cope with d, but we may Jail And vet wc are not goiiig the 
Wcv of China In China pea^ants e in be soldiei > at will, not 
hcic in India In India we cinnot make soldieis quilc so casilv 
But I agiec thil voii havi ^p^^lud tht ical damu Uowcvci it 
v\ill cca^L il the Congus can pioducc 11 k jl il type ol >\oi i 
i M the viJligc. The villagei^ ai b\ nitiiic pacilic and ihev 
» in be casiK ktl stiay a in tin light diieclion 

\s icgauls the Laboui unrest, Gandhiji said that lie did not 
diead it much, for tictoiy labouicis v^eie not more than 20 
lalsh^. Mr Wint thought the impi'itaiicc was chiefly psvchologi- 
cal Gandhiji said, ‘Not v^ry much, foi labour lives only in 
aititicial cities, and those bent on niischict cannot >picad red 
ruin in the villages. I would like you lo hook your mind to the 
villages, and not the towns “ 

The danger of levivai ol p*iiticulansms was there but not 
gicat II cannot inUjleic v tli the gic vvlb of India as a nation 
It has not got any leal bottom. Il is largciy confined to Bengal 
and Mahdiashtia, and though Iingui ic divisions will last, there 
Is that looted desire even in Bengal c id Mahai i^htia imong 
all othcis that India shau lemain a political entity 1 am prepa- 
red to confess that political unity is an offshoot, even a gift of 
the Biiti>h Raj b it not an intended gift lhal i»iity w*ll icinain " 

Speaking on I cdeiation, Gandhiji '.aid was treading on 
(langerouj giouiid, speaking only foi I mscll He hud not dis- 
cussed his view with Ills c illeagues, and in the cflicial world 
only with Loid Lothian and the \ iceioy With th U re ervalion 
he would give his own views on the mattci Ho said, “If 
virtual contiol is guaranteed in the inatlei ol delence, finance, 
and loicign relations, and the states aie asked to send not the 
representatives of princc> but of the princes and the people 1 
for one would not worry lo insist on a change in the Federal 
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structure, for wc do not want a mere change. The real people’s 
constitution will come as the natural result of the virtual con- 
trol I have spoken Of. I agree that the Act is the creation of the 
best British brains, and that there were honourable motives 
behind it. But all this was in so far as it was consistent with the 
satisfaction of British ambitions. Therein lies the poison. But as 
I have said if the conditions I have mentioned are satisfied, I 
Would work it, with this additional conditi'^n on our side that 
the Congress retains potent non-violence, not the effete non- 
violence of today.” 

“What do you visualise by virtual control?”, asked Mr. 
Wint. 

Gandhiji said, “The Viceroy would not act as he acts today. 
Today he certifies the measures that the Assembly throws out, 
and the docile Assembly swallows it. The Indo-British Pact was 
thrown out by 10 votes and if you disregard the official and 
nominated 40 votes, there were not more than 9 votes for it. 
But it is reimposed. It is staggering. When the idea is to let 
India govern herself, why should the Secretary of State decide 
these things for us? The Viceroy is powerful and may say no- 
thing even though he may hold a contrary view. There is the 
one man rule of the Secretary of State wanting to speak for the 
350 millions of Indians. All this speaks volume^ for British 
discipline, but it fills a man like me who wants a real friendship 
with Britain with awe. Where there is this defiance of public 
opinion, one feels that one must rise in rebellion against the 
India Act. 

“Regarding defence, there is a terrible waste of money. I 
wish you studied the Frontier Province in my company. The 
Government have never consulted the men that count. There is 
for instance Kh^in Saheb Abdul Ghaffar Khan who is true as 
steel and has no ill will towards the British, but he is suspected 
and the Government have no use for him.” 

“Would not an Assembly Military Committee on the lines 
of the one suggested by Mr. P. N. Sapru working in close con- 
sultation with the Executive answer your purpose?”, wondered 
Mr. Wint. 

“It would not satisfy me”, said Gandhiji. “For me there are 
the acid tests. If there is the desire to transfer the whole power, 
there must be always growing trust, divesting of responsibility, 
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and allowing us to make mistakes and putting the advice of 
your experts at our disposal, if and when wanted. But this 
advice to Jay is imposed. That is no way to bring about co- 
operation.” 

“But”, ifEiid Mr. Wiiit, “Haven’t we on our side given an 
earnest of our intention of granting greater and greater power? 
The suspicion about our intention is a little exaggerated. 
Would not Mr. Sapru’s suggestion do in the transition stage? if 
there were reasons for transfer say in 10 years this transitional 
arrangement would be to India’s advantage.” 

•The British connection has now lasted for so many >ears. 
If at the end of all these years you cannot part with power with 
confidence, it is a sad commentary on the connection. When 
you mention the transition stage I begin suspecting you. Why 
should there be a transition stage, I ask? If you really want to 
part with power, then the moral and virtual control should pass 
to us at once. The trust placed in our ministers has not been 
misplaced. And if you say the Governors never exercised special 
powers, we may also take the credit for it, for we never gave 
them cause for the exercise of special powers. 1 want the British 
Government to so act as if the whole Act were scrapped. Tlic 
trust must be continual and full, not as it is today. There should 
be a real partnership at will. In technical matters your experts 
will be our teachers but never masters. 

“You mention Hindu-Muslim tension. In spite of the ten- 
sion GoNcrnors have not found the ministers guilty of advanc- 
ing one interest at the expense of another. In eight provinces 
we have given a good account of ourselves. Let us therefore 
grow to like each other more and more. The trust has to come 
on your side.” 

Speaking on Indo-British relations Gandluji agflin said he 
was speaking only for himself. “I would”, he said, “put it as 
high as this. I want a free and equal partnership between 
British and India. British has exploited us, and yet 1 have a 
sneaking regard for Britishers. We cannot become an utterly 
independent nation— frogs in the well — and so I want the 
warmth of the friendship of the world. And so if we could 
become partners on equal terms I want the Indo-British partner- 
ship to be permanent. But it should be a living partnership. 
There must be the robust faith on the part of the British people 
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thatwc arc not going to desert them, nor should there be any 
fear on our pari that if danger faces us, you may not come to 
our aid. You must have faith ^in us 350 millions Vs human 
beings, not as helpless crawling creatures. Logically then the 
centre of influence will be transferred from London to Delhi. 
After thU transfer we shall cease to be a drag on the British 
Commonwealth that we may be today, and wc shall be power- 
fiil partners. It i^ a dream I have lo-ng cherish'^'d. It may not be 
realised in my lifetime or at all. Bui it will be, if India retains 
its faith in non-violence. If there is no question of partnership 
for a long while to come, we must then fight heaven knows 
with what consequences. If wc win free .lorn through non- 
violence, wc would have made a gift to British and humanity 
in general.” 
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Ni vv Dn Hi, 
April 2, 19^9 

MY OrAR.SUnilAS, 

1 have yours of 31st as also the previous one. You arc quite 
frank and 1 like your letters for the clear enunciation of your 
views. 

The views you express seem to me to be so diametrically 
opposed to those of the others and my own, that I do not sec 
any possibility of bridging them. I think that each school of 
thought should be able to put forth ils views before the country 
without any mistrust And if thi.> is honestly done, I do not see 
why there should be any bitterness ending in civil war. 

What IS wrong is not the dilTerenccs between us but loss of 
mutual respect and trust. This wall be remedied by time which 
is the best healer. If there is real non-violence in us there can 
be no civil war, much less bitterness. 

Taking all things into consideration, 1 am of opinion that 
you should at once form your own cabinet, formulate your pro- 
gramme definitely and put it before the forthcoming A. I. C. C. 
If the committee accepts the programme, all will be plain sailing 
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and you should be enabled lo prosecute it unhampered by the 
minority. Jf on the other hand your programme is not acce- 
pted, you ^ould resign and let^the Cominittcc choose its presi- 
dent. And you will be tree to educate the country along your 
own lines. lender this advice irrespective of Pundit Pant’s 
resolution. 

Now for your questions. When Pundit Pant’s resolution was 
produced I was on my bed. Pyarelal used to send telephone* 
messages about my health lo Tripuri. One morning he brought 
me the message that there was to be a resolution expressing con- 
fidence in the old horses. 1 had not the text before me. 1 said it 
woii’d be good so far as it went for I had been told at Segaon 
that your election was iu)t so much confidence in >oii a'> ensure 
of the old horses especially the Sardar. After this I saw the 
actual test only in Allahabad when i went to see the Maulana 
Saheb. 

My prestige does not count. It has no independent value of 
its own. When my motive is suspcclcd or my policy or pro- 
gramme rejected by the country the prestige must go. India will 
rise or fall by the quality of the sum-total of the act^ of her 
many millions. Indi\iduals hov\o\er high they ma> be are of no 
account except in so far as they represent the many millions. 
Therefore let us rule it out of consideration. 

1 wholly dissent from your view that the country has been 
never so non-Niolent as now. I smell vioicncc in the air I breath. 
But the violence has pul on a subtle form. Our mutual dis- 
trust is a bad form of Niolcncc. I'hc widening gulf between 
Hindus and Miissalmans points lo same thing. 1 can give further 
illustratitnis. 

We seem to dilTer as to the amount of corruption in the 
Congress. My impression is that it is on the in?:rca*>e! i iia\c 
been pleading for the past many months for a thorough scrutiny. 
In lhe.^e circumstances I sec no aimosphcrc for iion-viulent 
mass action. And ultimatum without an clfeclivc sanction is 
wor^c than useless. 

But as I have told you, I am an old man perhaps growling 
timid and over-cautious and you have youth befoie you and 
reckless optimism born of youth. 1 hope you are right and 1 am 
wrong. 1 have the firm belief that the Congress as it is today 
cannot deliver the goods, cannot ofier civil disobedience worth 
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the name. Therefore if your prognosis is right, I am a back 
number and played out as the generalissimo of satyagraha. 

1 am glad you have mentjoned the little Rajkot affair. It 
brings into prominent relief the different angles from which we 
look at things. I have nothing to repent of in thq steps I have 
taken in connection with it. I feel that it has great national impor- 
tance. I have not stopped C, D, in the other states for the sake 
of Rajkot. But Rajkot opened my eyes, it showed me the way. 
1 am not in Delhi for my health. I am reluctantly in Delhi await- 
ing the Chief Justice’s decision. I hold it to be my duty to be in 
Delhi till the steps to be taken in due fulfilment of the Viceroy’s 
declaration in his last wire to me are finally taken. 1 may not 
run any risk. If 1 invited the paramount power to do its duty, 
1 was bound to be in Delhi to see that the duty was fully per- 
formed. I saw nothing wrong in the Chief Justice being ap- 
pointed the interpreter of the document whose meaning was 
put in doubt by the Thakorc Saheb. By the way Sir Maurice 
examines the document not in his capacity as Chief Justice but 
as a trained jurist trusted by the Viceroy. By accepting the 
Viceroy’s nominee as judge I fancy I have shown both wisdom 
and grace and what is more important I have increased the 
Viceregal responsibilit> in the matter. 

Though w'e have discussed sharp dilfercnccs of opinion 
between us, 1 am quite sure that our private relations will not 
suffer in the least. If they are from the heart, as I believe they 
will bear the strain of the differences. 

Love. 

Yours, 

Bapu 

PS. I do not think that after the clear expression of our 
views a meeting between us is necessary. But if you still 
think otherwise, please wire. 
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New Delhi, 
April 7, 1939 

DEAR LORD J^INLITHGOW, 

1 must thank you for your letter just received and the full 
and unequivocal assurance contained therein. Armed with it, I 
leave tonight in the confidence that there will be no hitch in the* 
due fulfilment of the terms of the Thakore Saheb’s Notification 
of 26th December last. 

My reply will be incomplete, if I did not express my regert 
that it was not possible for you to accept my suggestion that 
the question whether your wire to me of 6th March last can- 
celled that of the 5th, or whether it merely explained and amp- 
lified the latter, should be referred to the Chief Justice of India. 

tarn. 

Yours sincerely^ 
M. K. Gandhi 
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New Delhi, 
April 7, 1939 

MY DEAR MR. LAHHWAITE, 

I enclose Mr. Gandhi’s note for H. E. He is leaving tonight 
for Rajkot. But I am staying on to pester you every now and 
then. You have been so good that I have ne\fr heJitated to 
bother you at all hours of the day and night. 1 was telling Mr. 
Gandhi one day how good you had been to me. He said your 
unfailing courtesy and readiness to help reminded him of Mr. 
Lane, the Secretary of General Smuts in South Africa in 1910-14 
when Gandhiji gave General Smuts many a hard battle— which 
resulted ultimately in lifelong friendship between the two! 

I wish you a very happy Easter. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Mahadev 
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A^andkunj, 
Rajkot, 
April 19, 1939 

DEAR MR. GIBSON, 

I am laying on my back with severe headache and slight 
'temperature which has up to now been diagnosed as gastric flu 
which seems to be raging about in Rajkot and especially in the 
house in which I am accommodated. 

I came here on the 9th instant. It is the 19th today. A matter 
which need not have taken more than a day has taken ten days. 
Unfortunately, we hold different views about the cause. I 
become confirmed in my opinion that Darbar Virawala is at the 
back of all this delay. I have proof enough which may not hold 
water in a court of law but it is enough for all practical pur- 
poses and certainly enough for me. I have no grudge against 
Darbar Virawala. I would love to convert him. It would be a 
triumph of non-violence, if I could do so. And I could, if 1 had 
>our active co-operation. But I know you cannot give it so long 
as you hold the very opinion you do ol‘ his ability, efficiency 
and straight forwardness. 

I sent you herewith copy of the latest letter from the Thakorc 
Saheb. U speaks for itself. If the proposition laid down in the 
letter were to be acted upon, there would never be a Committee 
formed in terms of the Award of the Chief Justice of India. 
The whole plan laid out in Delhi bids fair to be completely 
frustrated if you, as the local representative of the paramount 
power, do not actively intervene. I invite your attention to the 
fact that in the Thakore Saheb’s letter to the Sardar dated the 
12th Jarfuary. Vour out of the seven names were accepted. In an 
appendix to the voluminous papers attached to the Thakorc 
Saheb’s case, signed by Darbar Virawalla as his political adviser, 
occurs the analysis of all the seven names recommended by the 
Sardar. Only two have been objected to because of their resi- 
dential disqualification. How is it that now suddenly the 
qualifications of all but one have been challenged? And if I am 
to bear the burden that is sought to be placed upon me, there 
will be no end to the prehminaries and there will be no enquiry. 

1 do not like the idea of troubling you or seeking the inter- 
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vention of the paramount power. But I sec there is no way out 
of the difficulty. 

The Bhfayats and Girassia’s Associafion has also taken up 
what I consider to be a most unreasonable attitude. As soon as 
I read in the papers that they wanted my so-called promise to 
be submitted to impartial scrutiny, I wrote at once accepting 
the proposal. But as I sensed danger of interminable delay I 
said the proceedings ought no^ to interfere with the Committee’s 
work and that if their contention was upheld, the Bhayat’s 
nominee would immediately be accepted and one name with- 
diawn. The Association however would not listen to my pro- 
posal. They would hold up the formation of the Committee till 
the Judge was selected and his award was available. Acceptance 
of my proposal would not have resulted in the Committee fun- 
ctioning before the award but it would certainly have resulted 
in the case being decided expeditiously enough. I have given the 
opinion that the Chief Justice of India ought not to be troubled 
over the issue though I should have no objection to Sir Maurice 
adjudicating if the Government of India could be induced to 
invite him to do so and if he accepted the invitation. 1 have 
suggested instead a judge of the Bombay High Court. 1 have no 
doubt that you could manage this thing easily. I suppose the 
judge could ily here tomorrow or the day after. 1 have not much 
to submit to him nor can the Bhayats have much either. The 
Judge need not take long to give his judgment. What 1 fear and 
suspect is that Uicre is no desire anywhere to play the game. You 
do not mind my thinking aloud before you. 1 would be less than 
just to you if i suppressed my innermost thoughts whilst I 
looked up to you as the local Crown Representative to sec that 
the Committee was properly set up and its work proceeded with 
smoothly and without delay. • • 

I must leave Rajkot on the 24th instant by the l.IO after- 
noon train and hasten to Calcutta, thence to Brindaban. I 
would return here at the earliest possible moment which cannot 
be before the 7th proximo. Meanwhile Shri Dhebarbhai will be 
acting v)n my behalf. But 1 hope that during the five days that 
I am here much work will have been done. 

May I remind you that my fast was only suspended and if 
all my efforts fail and no headway is made I must resume it? 
It won’t be without serious reflection. I do not want to do so. 
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I. have not the physical energy for it. But a peremtory call of 
duty knows no mundane difficulty. The matter is so serious that 
I would like you <to Convey at least the substance of this letter 
to His Excellency. I am loath fo interfere with his much needed 
rest. If you think that there is substance in my complaint and 
that you have the will and the powers to deal with it I would 
much rather that His Excellency were kept undisturbed. 

Of course I am at your disposal, if you think that a personal 
talk is necessary, in that case you need not mind my fever. I 
will come. I have an appointment with Dr. Ambedkar for half 
past eleven. 

For the moment I am not replying to the Thakore Saheb’s 
letter. 

Yours, 

M. K. Gandhi 
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New Dr-LHi, 
April 20, 1939 

MY DEAR GIIANSIIYAMDASJI, 

The enclosed came in an open envelope,, and so as your 
quondam secretary 1 read and of course appreciated the 
contents. 

The news from Rajkot is very disquieting indeed. A letter 
has gone to Gibson in which Bapu has again delivered a kind 
of ultinatum. Bapu has invited his attention to the Thakore’s 
dilatory tactics and to the systematic way in which obstacles 
are being placed to prevent the committee from coming into 
being, and he has asked him to intervene as a representative of 
the paramount power. Bapu has assumed that it is within his 
power to intervene, if he had the will to do so. If he refused to 
do so, he will resume the fast which he had not broken but 
only suspended. He has been asked to convey the substance of 
the letter to the Viceroy — in case he cannot intervene himself, 
otherwise “1 would not like to disturb H.E.’s holiday.” Bapu, 
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if he is well, will interview Gibson today at 3 o’clock and wHl 
have his reply from his lips. Much depends on this interview, 
and, if there is anything worth (jonveying to you on the phone, 
I shall give you a ring. 

Sushila arrived this morning from Rajkot en route to Kunjah 
(Gujarat) where she is going to attend her brother’s wedding. 
She said there was a rather remarkable altercation between 
Bapu and Vallabhbhai one day. He had written three letters 
surrendering everything to the Mussulmans and the Bhayats. 
Vallabhbhai was exasperated. Bapu said, “I know that you have 
to sulfer the consequence of my many stupid acts.” To this 
Vallabhbhai replied: “No. There has been no stupid act up to 
now, but these three letters that you propose to send are stupidi 
Bapu laughed but later on seriously said : “Should I not then 
retire from all active leadership and live a life of contempla- 
tion?” I do not know how the talk went on further'but the 
upshot was that the letters were torn up. Sushila also said that 
Bapu had discovered that Vallabhbhai had a better knowledge — 
and more instinctive knowledge — of the workings of vicious 
human nature than he himself had and he once exclaimed : ‘The 
step would have been suicidal.’ (The reference was to the step 
of going on fast, if the Massalmans did not keep their word). 
So our long telegram of that morning was more than justified. 

But the whole business has set me furiously thinking. You 
will remember the long talk we had the other morning on the 
possibilities and implications of ahimsa and what I have heard 
from Sushila leaves me wondering whether ahimsa is any good 
for the vindication of earthlv rights — a proposition which moo- 
ted by Mr. Arthur Moore in that famous controversy. When 
we next meet Bapu and can get a little time with him we should 
discuss this aspect of the matter threadbare will? him.*For the 
moment I do not know what the future has in store for us. We 
seem to be driven headlong to some indescribable, inscrutable 
Destiny. 

And now about the cows. I have not yet gone to purchase 
them. 1 do not know if it is worthwhile having the cows with- 
out making proper provision of gwalas who can correctly handle 
them. It would be like my getting in possession of one of your 
mansion without the wherewithal to keep it in a proper trim. I 
am therefore inclined to think that it may be wise to wait until 
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October when we meet again. In the mean time I shall meet 
Sayer again and ask him if he can have our gwala or gwalas for 
training for two' or ^hree months. Is that right? Pieaseletme 
know. The house looks desolate without you. It was left nearly 
desolate by Bapu. And yet when I leave it on the ,24th or 25th 
I will not do so. Without a pang that springs from having to 
leave a thing for which you have developed a certain amount 
‘ of attachment. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Ni w Dllhi, 
April 21, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJl, 

Bhat has arrived. He is fully acquainted with Sayer and 
had once worked under him. He will cartainly do what is lit 
and proper. Today he has gone to renew his old acquaintance 
with him. 

Herewith copy of Bapu’s letter to Gibson. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahadev 
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Birla Housr, 
Bknarls, 
April 22, 1939 

MY DIAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I have received today your letter of the 20th. I will perhaps 
talk to you tonight or tomorrow morning again on phone to 
find out from you the latest position. Yesterday I felt very 
strongly that I should write to Laithwaitc and tell him that it 
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was my personal opinion that the paramount power must inter- 
vene to fulfil the conditions of the Notification of the 26th 
December, that the constitution should fee ^jamed by them on 
the basis of that notification^and that in not helping Gandhiji 
they were exposing themselves to greatest misunderstanding and 
criticism and that I should like to know what the objection could 
be to their taking over the question of constitution making in 
their own hands. But then I thought that I should wait until I ha^ 
a little more information and besides you may be talking and 
also writing to one of these men and while duplication may not 
matter, it was better to be slow rather than over-hasty in such 
delicate negotiations. So perhaps I will decide tomorrow. 

But frankly speaking I not only agree with you that ahimsa 
for securing wordly achievements is a doubtful proposition but 
1 have also got my grave doubts whether what has happened at 
Rajkot from beginning to end could be called ahimsj^at all! In 
fact, as 1 told you the other day and 1 am not convinced that 
this fasting business is not in itself an act ot coercion. I don’t 
see how you are going to change the heart of your adxersary 
through these ultimatums. Sardar’s position could be under- 
stood because he never pretended to represent any high philoso- 
phy and his fight in Rajkot was more or less an unarmed 
rebellion, but not necessarily non-\iolent. And as such we can- 
not complain if we countenanced resistance from Virawala and 
the Thakur in our own coin. ^ don’t see how Gibson could help 
because we never spared Gibson. But, of course, the Viceroy’s 
responsibility is there. But he may have his own difficulties which 
we do not know. We have been impatient which helps none. 
Testing the things on Bapu’s philosophy, 1 do not feel that it 
could be said that we have been free from blame. I strongly feel 
that there should be no more of this fasting anc^l hope we would 
be able to prevail upon Bapu when wq all meet him in Calcutta. 
If there is to be a quiet chat, I suggest that yourself, myself and 
Bapu should talk alone. In the presence of Sardar, 1 have not 
got the nerves to launch an attack. 

I rather enjoyed what you wrote about the conversation 
between Bapu and Sardar. Sardar lalki> less and talks irrelevant 
but his instinct is sound. The only thing is that even he did not 
find himself a good match for Virawala! 

Now about the cows. Bhat must have seen you and I dare 
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say you have decided what you thought to be the best under the 
circumstances. 

I note that you ^re leaving on the 24th or the 25th4 1 will be 
leaving this place on the 25th. Go if you are still there, and I 
hope you will be there on the 2Sth, then before leaving, I will 
have a talk with you again. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai DtSAI 
New Delhi 
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April 23, 1939 

Mahatma Gandhih 
Rajkot 

(1) BIDHAN WILL FEEL UNHAPPY OWR YOUR CHANGED DECISION 
HE HAD ALREADY ADVERTISED IN PRESS. 

(2) REMIND YOU OF YOUR INTENTION TO MEET MALAVIYAJI ON 
WAY TO OR FROM CALCUTTA. THIS MAY BE TIIL LAST MEETING IN 
VIEW HIS DECLINING HEALTH. 

Ghanshyamdas 
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Rajkot, 

April 24, 1939 

Ghanshyamdas Birla 
Care Lucky 
Benares 

dr. BIDHAN SUBHAS CONSENTED MY STAY SODEPUR. MOST ANXIOUS 
MEET MALAVIYAJI. IMPOSSIBLE BREAK JOURNEY GOING CALCUTTA. 
WILL BREAK ON RETURN. 


Bapu 
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Bombay, 
April 25, 1939 

Ghanshyam^as Birla 

Lucky 

Calcutta 

AFTER FULL DISCUSSION SARDAR AND I HAVE DECIDED THAT HE 
SHOULD NOT ATTEND CALCUTTA MILTING. 

Bapu 
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On Way to Bihar, 
May 2, 1939 

my dear ghanshyamdash, 

I showed the two Rajkot telegrams to Bapu last night. He 
studied them carefully and said: “Viraw.^la’s telegram has, to my 
mind the stamp of sincerity and truth, and he means to do what 
he has promised.” He was to have issued a statement on Rajkot, 
but he said “No statement now. Let him do as much as he has 
promised and we will wait for a few days.” l^is qiUte likely 
that he may send a persuasive telegram to Virawala today. 
However it is very good that his mind is easy about Rajkot. 

The train is so wretched that 1 dare not inflict any more of 
this handwriting on you. 

Bapu seems to be very happy over the Calcutta happenings 
also — particularly about Jawahar’s staying out. He came to the 
station and again assured Bapu of fullest co-operation. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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. ‘ Brindaban, 

•• Via Bettiah (Bihar), 

May 3, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, ' 

The enclosed from Virawala and Bapu’s reply to it will 
interest > on. You will remember how we said Virawala’s tele- 
phone message to me indircctl) suggested that Bapu should not 
go back to Rajkot, and then Bapu added the words in the 
telegram: “Pi obably reaching Rajkot 10th.” This telegram has 
reference to that. You will also remember how the Viceroy was 
also averse to Bapu’s second visit to Rajkot. Vallabhbhai had 
a long argument with Bapu regarding Rajkot and told him how 
he had sprung a disagreeable surprise on all by this statement. 
When Bapu saw that Vallabhbhai could not appreciate his 
viewpoint, he simply said: “Vallabhbhai, I am developing a new 
technique. You may not understand it now but >ou will some 
day. And the Rajkot folks have no reason to have a grouse 
against the statement for 1 had told them all that 1 had said in 
the statement. It was wrong of me to have toleiatcd ail the 
abuse >ou and others poured oa Virawala. We failed therefore 
to draw the best out of him. All my efforts are now addressed 
to this purpose. But all this does not matter. All 1 want to do 
now is to forget Rajkot and cast the whole burden of it on me.” 
And when I offered Bapu’s reply to Virawala to Vallabhbhai to 
see, Bapu said: “Mahadev, spare Vallabhbhai the trouble. Why 
should you worry him with this?” 

It is very warm here, but the heal is mote bearable than at 
Calcutta. The nights however were much cooler there than 
here. Thqrc arc.no breezes here from the bay of Bengal. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Durbar Shri Virawala 
Rajkot 

YOUR WIRE. MY WIRES MUST BE READ TOGETHER. AM MYSELF 
DEVELOPING NEW TECHNIQUE. MY DESIRE NOT INTERFERE DOES NOT 
MEAN MY REFUSAL GUIDE THOSE WHO SEEK GUIDANCE BUT I WA>ff 
DHEBARBHAI OTHER PARISHAD PEOPLE RELY ON THEIR OWN RE- 
SOURCES AND ACT INDEPENDENTLY OF ME OR SARDAR. IT WILL BE 
OUR TRIUMPH AND YOUR WHEN THEY DO SO BUT THEY WILL NOT 
DO SO IF YOU TREAT PARISHAD PEOPLE WITH CONTEMPT AND 
REGARD THEM AS LOAFERS. DHEBARBHAI MAY NOT BL STATE SUBJECT 
IN TERMS NOTIFICATION BUT IS NO OUTSIDER. MOREOVER HE RE- 
PRESENTS ME AND IS ONLY PERSON I KNOW WELL ENOUGH FOR 
PURPOSE I ASK YOU TRUST HIM. HE HAS ONE DETECT. HE YEANS TOO 
MUCH ON SARDAR OR ME. SARDAR HAS TOLD HIM HF MUST REFER 
ONLY TO ME IF HE MUST. I AM TRYING MAKE HIM SELF-RELIANT. 
DON’T WANT COME lO RAJKOT BUT NOT COMING DEPENDS UPON 
YOUR BEING Jl'ST AND GENIJIOUS AND CARRYING OUT YOUR 
PROMISE TO SEE THROUGH SETTLEMENT NOT BY SLIGHTING HONO- 
URABLE PEOPLE BUT MY TREATING THEM AS SUCH. 

Gandhi 
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Mahatma Gandhi 
Brindaban (Ciiamparan) 

HIS HIGHNESS AND MYSELF GREATLY APPRECIATED YOUR RIGHT 
DECISION TO LEAVE SETTLEMENT TO HIS HIGHNESS AND HIS SUBJECTS 
DIRECT WITHOUT ANY OUTSIDE INTERVENTION INCLUDING YOUR 
OWN AND THAT OF VALLABHBHAI. THIS ATTITUDE; OF YOUR HAD 
CREATED HOPES OF SATISFACTORY SETTLEMENT. IT HAS BEEN A 
PAINFUL SURPRISE TO HIS HIGHNESS AND MYSELF TO READ THE 
PUBLICATION OF YOUR TELEGRAM TO.DHEBAR STATING THAT HE 
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SHOULD RESOLUTELY FOLLOW OUT HIS OWN PLAN TILL YOUR 
RETURN. THIS TELEGRAM IS CONTRADICTORY TO YOUR PREVIOUS 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR DIRECF SETTLEMENTS BETWEEN HIGHNESS AND 
HIS PEOPLE AND GIVES LIBERTY io DEHBAR AN OUTSIDER TO 
FOLLOW HIS OWN PLAN WHICH IS TO PREVENT SUBJECTS OF HIS 
HIGHNESS REACHING DIRECT SLTTLtMENT WITH HIGHNESS AND 
VIRTUALLY ANNOUNCE YOUR D! FINING DECISION TO RAJKOT TO 
DTERVINE IN THE MATT I R AND THEREBY ENCOURAGES PFOPLE TO 
DELAY RFACHING A SETTLEMENT WITH HIS HIGHNESS. lO ACHIEVE 
YOUR ORIGINAL AMBITION OFSAIDD.RICT SEIYLLMENT HIS HIGH- 
NISSAND MYSELF CONSIDER DISIRABLE I HAT YOU SHOULD NOT 
RETURN HIRE AND ANNOUNCE YOUR DECISION ACCORDINGLY AND 
ADVISE STATE PEOPLE TO REACH DIRECT SETTLEMENT WITH HIGH- 
NESS AND ASK DHEBAR AND OUTblDFRS NOF TO INTLRFLRI. 

ViRAWALA 
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Calcutfa, 
May 4, 1939 

MY DEAR MAH \DEVBHAL 

As legards Talcher and Rajkot, the news m the Press !-> not 
quite satisfactory but I hope Bapu’s patience would bring about 
desired result. 

1 hope you told Bapu that he made a mistake about the 
facts in his statement on Jaipur. I read in today’s papers that 
I.S satjagrahis haie been released. I think they have begun to 
take action and perhaps, before long all of them may be 
released. 

I hope Bapu is issuing a statement on the Congress affairs. 
There seems to be genuine misunderstanding among the 
Bengalis that Bengal has been wronged. Bidhan was going to 
issue a statement which I did not like and so it has been given 
to Devdas for being revised. But what is needed is a statement 
from Bapu. Had Bapu been four years younger, I would ask 
him to undertake a tour of Bengal. But now? 
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Some iateresting developments are likely to take place. It 
appears M.N. Roy is trying to contest Subhas for leadership of 
Bengal. Subhas held a meeting yesterday but? his programme does 
not, at least in theory, differ from the Congress programme. 
His pa^’ty will have all respect for Bapu but not necessarily 
full confidence in him. On the other hand, M.N. Roy has 
neither respect nor confidence in Bapu. 

Yours qffcctiouatetj^, 
Ghanshyamdas 


ShRI MAHADnVlUTAl Dl SAI 
Brindaban 
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May 5, 1939 

MY Dl'AR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Here is Bidhan’s interview to the Press. You may find many 
hands in it but this has not made it incoherent. As a matter of 
fact Bidhan liked it and he has got congratulations from many 
people. We would have made it somewhat different but we had 
to accommodate ourselves to his views. The language is of 
Devdas and Parasnathji. 

It looks as if Bengal is in a pitiaole condition. You have 
heard of the two groups here, that is, Juganlar^nd Anusheelan. 
I understand the Anusheelan group has decided to keep 
itself aloof. The other group is divided betwd^n M.W. Roy and 
Subhas. 

If one were a mere politician, he v^ould vveleoine such a 
rift between one’s opponents. But as Bapu’s group is not a 
party of politicians, 1 am sure they will feel sorry for what 
is happening in Bengal. Bengal stands in need of help but I 
don’t think anybody could give much help in the present 
circumstances. 

The Makhan Sen group is going to help M.N. Roy. It is 
whispered that they deliberately supported Subhas to put him in 
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the wrong and then crush him for the benefit of M.N. Roy. 
One should not believe all that is being rumoured, but all the 
same it is a fact that Makhan Sen group supported Shyam- 
sunder Chakravarty against C.k. Das, then J.M. Sengupta 
against Subhas, and then Subhas against Bidhan and now 
perhaps they are going to support M.N. Roy against Subhas. 
How one wishes Bapu should undertake a tour of two months in 
Eengal. 

1 received the copies of telegrams exchanged between Virwala 
and Bapu. 1 did not appreciate one sentence in Bapu’s telegram 
where he says that he is ‘"developing a new technique/’ You 
remember the 67th Shloka of Adhyaya-18 in Gccta: “Utter 
this never to him who knows no austerity, has no devotion, 
nor any desire to listen, nor yet to him who scolfs at Me.” 
To talk of ‘new technique’ to Virawala is like putting pearls 
before swine. But prehaps Bapu knows better. 

Please acquaint Bapu with such contents of my letter as 
you think necessary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghansh>aindas 

Shri MAiiADLvmiAi Disai 
Brindaban (Champaran) 
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Birla Bros. Ltd., 
Calcutta, 
May 6, 1939 

Mahadevbhai 

Care Mahatma Gandhi ji 

Brindaban (Champaran) 

“chronical” reports sardar not included in parliamentary 
board instead jaw^aharlal included, commercial friends 

IN BOMBAY FELL PERTURBED. HAVE ASKED ME TO INQUIRE. I IN- 
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FORMED THEM I DID NOT BELIEVE REPORT. ADVISABLF, CON- 
TRADICT SAME, PLEASE WIRE. MALAVIYAJI WIRIS ARRANGEMINTS 
MADE FOR WHOLE PARTY AT SEVAUPWAN. \fIRE»HIM TIME ARRIVAL. 

Giianshyamdas 
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Cai cutta, 
May 6, 1939 

MY Dl AR MAIIADEVBHAI, 

Please send me a copy of the leller which Bapii may ha\e 
written to the Vieeroy in connection with Jaipur, Rajkot and 
Talchcr. 

Vallabhbhai taday wires to me that Bapu expects me at 
Benares. I am sure he has cut a joke at my expense. 1 don't 
sec why should Bapu want me at Benarc> while he is staying 
there only for a few hours. In case 1 am really wanted, please 
send me a wire. But perhap^ what has happened is this that 
when I wired to him that f w'as expecting him at Calcutta, he 
has retoitcd by wiring that Bapu expects me at Benares. 

Yours affectionately, 
Giianshyamdas 

SiiRi Mahadivbhai Desai 
Brindaban (Champaran) 
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Brindaban, 
May 5, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have all your letters. My thanks for them. 

That wire from Vallabhbhai was not in jest. In fact I drafted 
the wire for him. Bapu asked him to accompany him to Benares 
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and Bapu himself said that you would be there. Of course he 
told me that you wanted him there for medical examination. 
He might have some treatment on going to Bombay^ 

Virwala sent another telegram asking Bapu not to go to 
Rajkot. Bapu said in reply that he could not leave his. workers 
in the lurch. He should give him an opportunity to try his new 
technique with the co-workers. I agree that much of Bapu’s 
language is like pearls before swine for Virawala. But sometimes 
Bapu loves to confuse and confound his opponents. 

What you say about Bengal is all very said. I should not be 
surprised, if no one outside Bengal took notice of it. 

We arrive, for working in Rajkot on the 12th. I shall write 
to you from there. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Calcutta, 
May 10, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I am wondering whether Bapu wanted me at Benares for 
anything special because then I would have come. I thought it 
might be his mere impression that I would be coming and 
therefore 1 did not come. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Shri Mahadevbhai Desai 
Rajkot 
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Anandbhavan, 
Rajkot, 
May 15, 1939 

MY DEAR GlIANSHYAMDASn, 

I enclose herewith copies of Bapu’s letters to Lord Lin- 
lithgow and Arthur Moore. . 

Bapu’s impatience exasperated some of us two months ago. 
His patience is likely to exasperate them now! He is prepared 
to \v lit indefinitely— to the extent of establishing an ashram 
and settling down here. He went the length of accepting 
the loyalists’ proposals for reforms. 3 hese would seem to have 
been inspired by Virawala, and do not amount too much. More 
was offered by Cadell. But Bapu would accept even these pro- 
vided they arc given willingly and with good gracc.'Though 
they are 25% he would prefer them to 100% wrested out of 
unwilling hands. 1 had a long talk with Virawala yesterday. One 
moment he seems to be desperately anxious for a settlement. 
The next moment he behaves to the contrary, and there is no 
knowing how he will view this new ino\c ol Rapu's. 11 he 
accepts Bapu’s offer and announces these wholly inadequate 
reforms, the trouble would end. If he docs not, I do not know 
how long we shall have to wander here. If this settlement breaks 
down— we will have Virawala a reply tonight -then of course 
we have to go on with Gwyer's Award and all the excruciating 
delay It means. The reference regarding Bhayat Muslim trou- 
ble — it took me a whole day fixing up the terms— is being 
referred to Sir Maurice. He might give his decision before he 
leaves for England, but after that? For the moment, therefore, 
the settlement, howescr unsatisfactory, docs li<>ld out a ray of 
hope. But who knows even that may piovc illusory. The world 
here is so full ol suspicion and tortuou " ■'S and hidden moves 
and motives that one can never be sure ot oneself. 

Bapu is as well as he can be. 

Yours ajfectionalely, 
Mahadev 
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Calcutta, 
May 18, 1939 

MY DFAR MAHADFVBHM, 

I received your letter enclosing copies of Bapu’s letters to 
Lord Linlithgow and Arthur Moore. How tantalizing it was to 
discover that the copy of the letter, to the Viceroy contained 
only the first page and the reir.aining ones were missing. It was 
compensated by a duplicate of the letter to Moore, but that, of 
course, is no compensation. I ha\e wired to you today to send 
me the remaining pages of the letter to the Viceroy. 

I have read today Bapu’s statement renouncing the Gwyer 
Award. I have no doubt that this was the right step. We never 
thought Bapu’s fast to be non-violent. I think Bapu’s present 
poliev will ha\e far better effect than his previous poIic\. T 
wonder if it was not a clisappomlment to Sardar, but in the 
long run 1 have no doubt that the present policy has much 
greater chances of success. 

Vot/rs it(Teclitmatel}\ 
Ghanshyamdas 


SlIRl MAT{\nTVBHAI DFSAI 

Rajkot 
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Anandbiiavan, 
Rajkot, 
May 19, 1939 

MY DEAR GIIANSIIYAMDASJI, 

I have your telegram, I am sorry that you should have had 
to send it. It was my secretary’s mistake. (You know 
Narayanrao — my secretary). I enclose a full copy along with a 
copy of the reply received today. Bapu’s comment on the reply 
was* ‘It is quite nice, but as ineffective and useless as the 
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Gwyer Award.” I wonder what you will say regarding the 
latest statement of Bapu. It is our great giisfortunc that Bapu 
often resents our reaction tojiiis steps, but ‘later comes to the 
same conclusion as we and then expresses it with a vehemence 
that embilrras«es us all. Very often we remarked on his impa- 
tience. He said he was not impatient and if he was he had a 
right to be so. Now he says his impatience was a sign of himsa 
and his running to the paramount powers, his characterisation 
of the Thakore as a fraud and Virawala as “shifty” and a curse 
to the state was impatient and thcreH^re violent. I had a long 
argument about the statement. I said, “Don’t you think your 
approaching the P.P. and accepting their offer of the C.I.S. 
arbitration was better morally and technically than would have 
been your confining yourself only to the Thakore Saheb. For 
satyagraha against a slave — for that is what every rulers and 
nothing more —is unjustifiable.” To this he said: “You are 
talking from the result, and your statement that the Thakore is 
a slave of the P.P. is only half true. And even if he was no 
better than slave, my satyagraha if it was, of the highest quality 
would help him to throw off his slavery. Any way my decidon 
to throw away the Award is the result of sclf-intruspeciion, the 
anxiety to be rid of an oppression, an incubus that was press- 
ing upon my breast all my waking hours.” 

Virawala is looking to me f '- advice and guidance almost to 
an embarrassing extent. 1 have to be with him for several hours 
each day. The only result accruing from Miis contact is that I am 
getting to know him more and more.The Hyde in him wc knev/ or 
we thought we knew. 1 am getting to see the Dr.Jckyll in him, 
but it is quite likely that too is what 1 think I am getting to know. 
Often enough he defies analysis, and often enough he seems to 
repose a trust in me that I am not prepared for. When wc meet 
some day we shall have lots and lots to talk about. 

1 had about 90 minutes with Mr. Gibion. He was very nice, 
quite frank, and even deferential. He has not yet forgotten the 
old sores — goondaism and the publication of what he maintains 
was an utterly inaccurate report of his tU'k, and so on. But 1 
must say 1 liked him and 1 am glad 1 met him. About Agatha 
you know what he said? “She is a very good woman, but lacks 
the sense of humour.” Our talks ranged over possible topics 
and I think I did get to know the man. 
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The more I meet these people the more I am convinced that 
the whole of our agitation was a picture of our impatience and 
much might have ' been achieved with a little more patience. 
However no lesson is learnt too late. 

We should not be staying here beyond the 2nd gf June, and 
some kind of announcement will be made today. I have had 
much to do with the drafting but in no other sense than this 
Ihat 1 have allowed myself to be used as Virawala’s Secretary 
(he calls me that half a dozen times during the day — what a 
doubtful comphment!) without our committing ourselves to any- 
thing in any way. The settlement so far as the Constitutional 
Reforms are concerned will be of little value; all the value it 
may have would be derived from its being an earnest of their 
good faith (if so it proves to be). 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Calcutta, 
May 25, 1939 

MY DbAR MAIIADEVBHAI, 

After Bapu’s latest statement, I should like to suggest what 
I have teen feeling all along about some of Bapu’s articles in 
Harijan. One was the publication of “The Kick and Kisses 
Speech.” It was never confirmed to be correct. Bapu can 
publish s'uch document only if he is perfectly certain that the 
document was authentic. 1 doubt very much whether it was. 
In fact I believe that such a speech was delivered not by His 
Highness but by Col. Haksar. Jf that be true, then we have to 
make amends for the same. 

Gibson will have justification to be still sore. My Gwalior 
Mill manager and secretary were always full of praises for him 
as a man. He was reported to be very frank and nice to every- 
one and specially to children. He would come and play with 
them in the mill. He could not have been very good in personal 
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behaviour and very bad in political behaviour, and he.had 
received enough of abuses from Bapu. Does he deserve any 
revised opinion of Bapu? I of course boliev^ that he was partly 
responsible for the breai^h. Btit he got much more than he 
deserved. My men would not admit that he could be a goonda. 
Lotfeian* writes as follows: 

It looks as if the Mahatma is gradually swinging Congress 
round the policy he outlined to me when I went to stay with 
him at Segaon. 1 think however it ^MI1 be necessary to limit 
the pace at which full government is developed in the states. 
The people have yet had no experience of representative 
institution, and if Congress pushes them too far it may push 
the Mohammedans out of India altogether. 1 am more 
convinced than ever that the basic principles of the Federa- 
tion are the only ones upon which India can mote forward 
and avoid calamity. If you see the Mahatma, please gi\e my 
kindest regards. 

Will you please place my letter before Bapu? 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Mahadevbhai Dlsai, Esqk. 
Rajkot 
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Rajkot, 
May 2.^, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

1 am in receipt of your letter of the 22nd. Its perusal gave 
me much pleasure. 1 will certainly read it out to Bapuji and that 
will obviate the necessity of remembering you to him. 

What you say about Virawala is quite correct but we are 
not Simon Pure ourselves. Before aspiring to effect a change of 
heart in others we should undergo similar metamorphosis a 
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hundred fold ourselves. Virawala was certainly playing a game 
of chess but we were by no means lagging behind. He succeeded 
in outwitting us, , or, at least Vallabhbhai. Bapu, • out of his 
attachment for Vallabhbhai arfd weakness for Rajkot com- 
mitted a blunder. But it is given to Bapu alone to retrajfe a false 
step promptly enough. We cannot manage to do thht and some 
of our failings cling to us for the rest of our lives like a nose or 
fcthe eyes. If we could learn the technique from Bapu we should 
feel suflBciently educated. 

Please go through my article titled ‘'A Momentous Decision” 
in Harijan, It was the re:»ult of much deep thinking. 

Work in conjuction with Virawala is gaining pace quite 
satisfactorily. Poor man, he too is victim of his own psychosis. 
But can he reform himself in a day? But his mental attitude has 
been undergoing a subtle change and our relations with him are 
becoming increasingly cordial. Besides, T am now getting full 
measure of his powers. There is one thing, however, that stands 
crystal clear: Gibson leads him by the nose. He would not 
dream of doing anything, ever so small, without Gibson giving 
the green signal. 

We are here till the 1st, reaching Bombay the following day. 
It has been decided to put up with Rajeshwarji. 

I hope you arc keeping quite fit. 

Yours affectionately^ 
Mahadev 
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Rajkot, 
May 29, 1939 

MY DFAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Your letter of the 25th. Yes, Gibson is still sore, as he 
actually mentioned to me his grievances. Bapu has already 
written to Mr. Gibson apologising to him for the trouble he 
gave him during the fast, and 1 am carefully investigating the 
other grievances. On closer contact with Virawala I found that 
even he had a genuine grievance in certain matters. The whole 
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matter was mishandled — Heaven knows how and why. Perhaps 
the fates were against us. 

That.the states do nothing without reference to the Resident 
I have found with luy own eyes, and there is absolutely no 
doubt that Virawala was supported in all he did by Gibson. But 
the charge*is not Mr. Gibson's grievance; it is that that interview 
— or rather an inaccurate account of it — was published in 
Harijan and words were pul into his mouth that he never usQjd- 
Also that Bapu used the word “goondaism” with reference to 
some of his acts here. 

Wc arc having another interview on the 1st and 1 hope 
everything will be cleared up and that he will have no more 
grievance to nurse. Virawala is a difficult proposition, but as 1 
have told you, he conQdes in me and I have for the time being 
found him amenable. He has an inordinate love of power and 
he can brook nothing calculated to curtail it. ^ 

We leave here on the 1st arriving in Bombay on the 2nd and 
leaving for the Frontier on the 6th. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Anandhhavan, 
Rajkot, 
May 30, 1^39 

MY dear GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

The enclosed will, I am sure, interest >ou%I am ^ol publish- 
ing it in Harijan as 1 did not publish Winl's interview. Of course 
this man did not get as much out d’ Bapu as Win! did, but he 
struck me to be a very honest and inllucntial man. 

Mr. Gibson arrives tomorrow evening and both Bapu and I 
will have an interview with him. Perhaps you do not know how 
I started my interview with him when I saw him about a week 
ago. 1 told him that all I knew about him was what 1 had 
heard from the Gwalior Mill manager about his friendliness 
with children and readiness to come and play with them 
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occasionally. I think that was enough to touch the right cord 
in his heart and we talked merrily as you know for 90 minutes. 

I have not yet passed on your message to Bapu regarding 
the speech attributed to Gwalior but I agree with you that some 
kind of amends has got to be made. 

You do not tell me what you make of Lothian’s letter. 
“Limiting the pace at which full Government is developed in 
the stales” is one thing and crushing the people down as is 
being done in Limbi, Talcher and other places is a different 
thing altogether, but thank God the swing of the pendulum is at 
the present moment in the opposite direction and Bapu is 
cultivating the virtue of patience. 

I shall write to you again from Bomba\. 

1 forgot to tell you that Mr. Gibson has a delightful but 
dry sense of humour. I enclose copy of his latest letter to Bapu 
in reply to the one written by Bapu to him expressing his regret 
for having been a constant source of worry during the days of 
the fast which after all had to be infructuous. 

Yours affectionately^ 
Mahadev 


Enel. Gibosn’s letter 


Thl RI SIDFNCY, 

Rajkot, 
Balachadi, 
May 27, 1939 

DFAR MR. GANDHI, 

It is vfry ni^e of you to have written as you have. Thank 
you very much. More work there was in those da>s which you 
recall, but I don’t mind work if it is worth doing. So much that 
one ha 3 to do nowadays is not. The people who are really over- 
worked 1 think, were the telegraph and telephone operators. 
Residents (if I may let you into a secret) arc always overworked. 

1 expect to be back in Rajkot on the night of May 31st and 
I have written to Mr. Mahadev Desai and suggested having a 
talk on the following morning. And of course 1 should like to 
have another talk with you before you leave but I expect you 
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will be very busy that morning, so 1 don’t suggest it; but if }p\i 
can spare a few minutes, please come at whatever time suits you. 

Yours sincerely^ 
E.C. Gibson 
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Calcutta, 
June 1, J939 

MY DEAR MAHADLVBHAl, 

Thanks for your letter. 1 understand Radhakrishan has al- 
ready seen Bapu and \ou about Jaipur affairs. J too received 
from him a summary of the conversation that took^ place in 
various interviews between Jamnalaiji and the state officials. 
It is difficult for me to make out why Todd should ha\e been 
so nice in the beginning and curt in the end. 1 would not be- 
lieve that there has been a sudden change in the policy; on the 
other hand, 1 would nut be surpiised if during the course of 
conversation they got some wrong impression and thiL'» changed 
their attitude. May be like Rajkot there has been mishandling 
somewhere. 1 am willing this m order that we may not get 
impatient without knowing b. di me sides of the picture. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Ghanshyamdas 

Mahadlvbhai DtSAI, tSQ?, 

Rajkot 
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Seoaon, 
Wardha, 
June 17, 1939 


MY DIAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

You will remember that report of Steel's interview with 
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Bapu that I sent you from Rajkot. Have you made any use of 
it? I hope not. The situation is this. Bapu was wondering if it 
should not be puj^lisfeed in Harijaiu When I sent k to you I 
had no doubt that it shouW not be published. Now Pyarclal 
who is in Bombay just now has sent some matter for Ilarijan in 
which he has included his account of this interview, (it is sub- 
stantially the same), and Bapu asked me why it should not go. 
I said I did not think it could go, as it would raise plenty of 
dust and unnecessary controversy and conjecture. Instead I said 
1 had a good mind to send a copy to Laithwaite who might 
show it to the Viceroy— especially as it contains a most compli- 
mentary reference to him. “Do you think,” Bapu asked," it 
would be better than publi;»hing it?*’ J said I had no doubt. 
Then I said : “But 1 have a fear that Birlaji may ha\e done so 
already, though if he did it he would certainly tell iis. Bapu 
said : “1 hope he has not done it. Foi it would not be proper 
for him to send things like that to the Viceroy, it would com- 
promise his position, and so on." That is why I am asking you, 
lam almost sure that you could not have used it. Will you 
kindly let me have a telegram in reply? Bapu is fairly well, 
though week. His vitality is very low — perhaps because of the 
heat which too is not much to speak of now. We meet in 
Bombay — don’t we? 

Yours, 

Mahadev 
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Seg\on, 
Via Wakdita, 
June 18, 1939 

MY DI AR GHANSlIYVMinSJI, 

We leave heic on the 20th. 

Why don’t you write on hand made note-paper which you 
have now got in plenty? Are you coming to Bombay? If so, why 
not on the same train? But 1 forgot if you have left on the 19th, 
this would not reach you. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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.Birla Bros. Ltd., 
Calcutta, 
June 19, 1939 


Mahadfvbhai Dlsai 
Maganwadi 
Wardha (C.P.) 

HAVE NOT MADt ANY USf. SrtCL’s INTI RVILW. 

Ghanshyamdas 
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Calcutta, 
June 19, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

Thanks for your letter. 

I have not made any use of Steel's interview. But I don’t 
quite follow Bapu when he s, ys ‘ it would not be proper for him 
to send things like that to the Viceroy. It would compromise 
his position.” 1 hope you will kindly < \plain it to me a little 
more clearly. As a matter of fact, whenever I feel that acquaint- 
ing the Viceroy with something would be helpibl to the cause, 
I have always done so. In this case, when I read the interview, 
I found something new in it and 1 did ask myself, whether it 
would not be of some use sending a few quotations from it to 
the Viceroy. It was the complimentary loference that prompted 
me to think like this. But then immcdiuicly 1 replied to myself 
that sending the complimentary quotation would look like 
flattery and therefore 1 restrained myself and dropped the idea. 
In fact, had it not contained any complimentary about the 
Viceroy, 1 might have used it and then 1 would have felt very 
unhappy on receiving your letter. 

Please read this letter to Bapu and ask him to guide me 
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for future. Please also keep me fully informed about his health. 
J am sorry I am not coming to Bombay. Partly it is work and 
partly laziness that ar'? keeping me here. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Shri Mahadlvbhai Disai 
Bombay 
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Caicutta, 
June 20, 1939 

MY DEAR MAllADEVBHAI, 

You remember I told you that I would like to have your 
opinion on the brochure of the Pilani College. And with some 
hesitation 1 asked Bapu also to read it. When I asked Bapu. I 
meant business because 1 want his advice and guidance for the 
work that I am doing. I have been recei\ing scry embarrassing 
congratulations from friends but from you 1 want friendly 
criticism and also from Bapu. 

I am sending you two copies of the brochure by separate 
post. On your way to the Frontier please see if you can find 
time to go through it. Bapu also perhaps will find time to read 
it in the “Library”. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


SiiRi Mahadcvbhm Disai 
Bombay 
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Calcutta, 
June 20, 1939 

MY DEAR MAH^DEVRHAl, 

After reading your letter of the 18th 1 am feeling sorry that 
I did not go to Bombay. But as T wrote in my previous letter, 
partly it was work. 1 had beerr absent from Calcutta for such a ’ 
long time that I do not want to leave the place in the midst of 
work. Lakshminiwas is not here and T have to put up \cry hard 
work these days. 1 suppose Bapu wnl now go to the Frontier 
and 1 hope to sec him on his return. 

About using hand-made paper, I have already introduced it 
in Birla House, New Delhi. But about Birla Brothers, I will 
give your suggestion to Brajmohan who is himself manufactur- 
ing paper in a big factory. 

Your^ sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


SiiRi Mmim)! vbhai Disai 
Bomb AY 
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Biri a TIous^ , 
MorNr Pliasant Road, 
^ Bombay, 
June 22, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHV AMDASJI, 

Thank you for >our three letters — two received today and 
one yesterday. 1 enclose copy of a very important letter Bapu 
has addressed to the Viceroy. Ramesh\\arji must ha\e told you 
about it on the phone this morning. 

The brochure has not yet been received. I shall go through 
it as soon as J can and so will be on my way to the Frontier 
or to Rajkot, God alone knows. The situation at Rajkot has 
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suddenly, for reasons that I do not know, deteriorated and 
Bapu had a sleepless night over it. At prayer time he said: 
“You will have tc go to Rajkot. What we shall have to do on 
your return we shall consider.” 

The Frontier visit may not come off. It all depends on how 
keen is Khan Saheb on it. If he is not very keen, it will be 
dropped. But Bapu may, instead, go to Travancore, i.e., if 
C.P. raises no objection. He has actually wired to C.P. to this 
effect: 

TRAVANCORr CONGRl SS rAGFR TO HAV1 ME OPEN THFIR CON- 

FIRFNCE. no YOU FAVOUR MY VISIT? 

I shall tell you what reply we get from him. 

Yours affectionately, 
Maliadcv 

PS. In great haste. 
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Birla House, 
Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 
June 22, 1939 

dear lord I.INtil’IIGOW, 

J thank you for your letter of 16th instant. 

Though it is a pity that prisoner Prithvisingh cannot be 
discharged 1 have no difliculty in understanding your decision. 
1 must await another opportunity. 

The case of Jaipur is hanging fire, I wonder if a solution 
may be expected. As far as I know the Maharaja himself was 
quite willing to set free Sheth Jamnalalji and the other priso- 
ners, to recognise the people’s association and to respect Full 
Civil Liberty so long as it did not cross the bounds of non- 
violence. 

There is one other matter which I had better mention in 
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this letter. I understand there are princes who are desirous of 
seeing me but they have hesitation in doing so for fear of the 
disapproval "of the political Department. As J, had said during 
our talks in New Delhi, I am of l)pinion that they should be 
free to meet any person so long as they do so openly. It would 
be a good thing, if a declaration of your policy on this subject 
were made either openly or privately as may be thought advis- 
able. I feel that it would not be enough if the permission is 
given in individual cases like mine. Seeing that the people of the 
states have intimate connection, political and social, with Con- 
gressmen and others all over India, is it not wise and proper 
to encourage the practice of princes establishing Iriendly rela- 
tion with those who have influence over their people? To treat 
Congressmen and others as outsiders seems to be so unnatural 
that the barrier cannot last long. It would be a pity if it is 
broken after a clash and creation of bad blood. I wonder if you 
have noticed that some stales have invited or welcomed visits 
of anti-Congress personalities, I do not complain of this but 
it is in i»triking contrast to the opposition fostered often by the 
Political Department to the visits of Congressmen? 

Yours sincerely^ 
M.K. Gandhi 


H. E. Tin: Viciroy 
Simla 
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VlCLRrGAL LODCn, 
Simla, 
July 1, 1939 

DEAR MR. GANDHI, 

Thank you very much for your letter of 22nd June. It 
raises one or two points on which I should like to touch in niy 
reply. 

2. As regards Jaipur, the Duibar have, I am quite sure, no 
desire to detain Seth Jamnalal Bajaj any longer than is ncces- 
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sary. Indeed, as you will remember, they were at considerable 
pains to avoid detaining him in the first instance. Seth Jamnalal 
lias been made fijly ^aware of the conditions on which the 
Durbar are ready to take the desired action now in regard to 
him and the other prisoners, and to the best of my knowledge 
the position has not altered since the departure of h. H. the 
Maharaja. 

* 3. I have read with close attention what >ou say in the last 

paragraph of your letter, and 1 am very grateful to >ou for 
letting me know your views. I think it is fair to say that the 
Political Department have given no moie encouragement to 
“anti-Congress personalities*', to use, if I may, >oiJr own 
phrase, than to pro-Congress personalities to establidi con- 
tacts with Ruler', and their subjects. 

I hope >011 keep well. 


Yiyurs sincere h\ 
Linlithgow 


M. K. Gandhi 
Bombay 
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Birla Housf, 
Mount Pi i asant Road, 
Bombay, 
July 5, 1939 

MY DIAR AGATHA, 

1 have written some four letters to >ou during the last five 
or si\ weeks, but there is no acknowledgment, and I am there- 
fore getting worried as to whether you got them. 

1 wrote the last from Rajkot. We arc now getting ready to 
go to the Frontier. In Rajkot Gibson and Virawala are fast 
consolidating their position and the general demoralisation of 
the people offers them a favourable field. Both of them I found 
frank, but in mood of malicious triumph. 1 asked Gibson 
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whether the “new technique” was having any effect on peqple 
in Rajkot. He said: “The only man who has truly imbibed the 
spirit is Dhebar. He has been in the past^such a nuisance to us, 
but I must say this frankly about him.” I said: “1 am so happy 
to hear this. But I meant to ask about Virawala and others.” 
He said:*“Y8u assume that they believe in it?” I said: “On the 
contrary, I have heard that they pooh pooh it.” He said, 
“Not so, but they may not believe in the philosophy.” And 
that really is the truth. 

Nor do the Government. You remember the talk Bapu had 
with the Viceroy about contact with the princes, and how he 
said that he was frankly against it. With the new technique the 
poor princes— some of them — felt that the conditions were 
changed, and as I wrote to you in my last, they approached 
Bapu with a request that he should request the Viceroy to 
make the way smooth for a free discussion with Cangressmen 
(including Bapu). The enclosed correspondence will show how 
the wind blows. I do not think we have had a worse letter from 
the Viceroy than this. He seems now to close all doors against 
Bapu, and it almost looks as though in future he may not even 
reply to his letters. That at least is Bapu’s view. He is terribly 
disappointed and is much exercised as to what to do. If possi- 
ble I shall try to send along with this a copy of his article for 
the next Jlarijan. If I have no spare copy Chandiashankar will 
send you one from Poona it. the natural course. 

Youts sincerely, 
Mahadev 
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Birla House, 
Mount Pllasant Road, 
Bombay, 
July 5. 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Thank you for your long letter which has come today. After 
all I am not to go to Travancore. Ramachandran has wired to 
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say ^ that the held for khadi is not yet ripe enough to make it 
worthwhile for Bapu to send me there. It has been a painful 
surprise for Bapu ^ to ^ee that they are so bchind-hand with 
constructive work. But it is good <o know the truth. You are 
right in thinking that Bapu had some diplomatic work in view 
for me as well. In fact he was going to write to C. F. a6out me 
as soon as he heard from Ramachandran. But now, of course, 
ij; is all off; for the present at any rate. Instead of Travancorc 
Bapu is now going to send me to Bihar and I have written 
today to Rajendrababu. The climate in the North of Bihar 
would be very bad during the rains and much khadi work is 
developed there, so it is probable that I shall go to the south 
of the province. There is little doubt that Rajcndra Babu will 
ask me to come, as he had himself suggested my coming to 
Bihar when he heard I was not to return to the frontier. 

As to the things 1 have left in Delhi, I had no idea where I 
should be sent or what work I should settle down to, so 1 did 
not like to cart them about with me. Many of the things are 
house-hold articles and the like that 1 should not need unless 1 
settle down somewhere. In the Frontier 1 had to have all these 
things because I had to ha\e all my arrangements separate and 
independent. So 1 think, if it is not inconvenient, 1 had better 
leave them in Delhi for the present, until I know how things 
are going to be in Bihar. 

Bapu is leaving by the Frontier Mail tonight. The party is 
in a very uncertain condition. Mahadev has tooth-ache and has 
gone to the dentist to see if anything can be done in time to 
enable him to leave with Bapu. Pyarelal is suffering from a 
swollen gland the throat and has not yet made up his mind 
whether to accompany Bapu or not. If he docs not go, then 
Sushila will also^ stay behind, and if Sushila does not go, then 
Ba will not'be able to go, as there will be nobody to give her 
the medical attention she needs after her illness. So that brings 
it down to Bapu, Kanu and Mahadev’s Narayan (if he will 
leave his father). At the same time I am hoping that they may 
all end in going. 

Bapu is well. The sea air has certainly done him good. As 
he is to go straight to Hazra, and not to Peshawar. 1 hope he 
will have quite a good time in the mountains. Bapu does not 
mind the attitude, and I have asked the Doctors here and they 
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all say that up to 6,000 ft. will be perfectly all right for him. 
You and I evidently have the same difficulty. So I have found 
one person to sympathize with me in th^ matter. 

1 am to stay on heic till I ^t Rajendra Babu’s reply which 
should come in 4 or 5 days as wc have asked him to wire. I 
will let 3 rou know where 1 finally settle down to work. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mira 

PS. Have there been any feelers about that Frontier 
cotton machinery? 
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Biri a Hoii.se, 
Mount Pli asant Road, 
Bomhav, 
July 5, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

1 am nursing a bad tooth which is so painful that J have 
not the patience to write to you a separate letter after having 
written the Enclosed. But it w'lll give you all the news and I 
need not repeat it. 

We are booked to leave tonight tor the Fresmier, but much 
depends on the dentist who may hold me up. The unfortunate 
thing is that Pyarelai also has a bad tooth and might need an 
operation. If he also cannot go Bapu will be in*the unfque plight 
of having tt) go with Kanu and my boy. And he is determined 
to go. 

Yours, 

Mahadev 
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Calcutta, 
July?, 1939 

MY DEAR MIRABEN, 

It was a great disappointment to me to know tSiat 'after all 
you did not go to Travancore. As usual, man proposes and 
God disposes. Let God propose next time and perhaps we will 
have greater success then. 

Things look pretty dark just now. Bapu’s new technique 
may be appreciated after his death. But those who want to 
judge things by the results find that the new technique has put 
Rajkot, Talcher and others in a most comfortable position. I 
wonder how the Viceroy’s mind is working. I should like to see 
him, but it looks there is no chance of my meeting him before 
next winter. Has his new technique at all been appreciated by 
the authorities in Simla? I doubt very much. Moore is writing 
good articles occasionally, but perhaps the official world may 
be under the impression that Bapu is getting a spent force or 
that the old age is having effect on him, otherwise why should 
the man come out openly to confess his mistakes? But Bapu 
has been misunderstood thioughout his life. However, God 
will help him. 

I am glad that >ou are going to Bihar. If Bihar means also 
districts like Ranchi and Hazaribagh, then why not go to my 
zemindary and settle down there and work as much as you like. 
It is a picturesque place. I spent nearly eight lakhs on the 
zemindary and my income just now is zero. So, even if you 
start an anti-j^mindary campaign, I would not be distuibed. 
The people are really poor and full of superstition. Yet, a lot 
of social work cquld be done among them. To my gieat shame, 
I must confess that I have not visited my zemindaiy at all after 
it was purchased. In fact, I never took much interest in it. But 
you will like the climate and also the people and perhaps you 
may be able to render them some service. But I suppose you 
will be under the command of Rajendrababu and he will per- 
haps decide where you are going to work. 

We will preserve your possessions in Delhi very carefully. 
So, you can feel assured as if you had put something in the 
safe vaults of the Imperial Bank. It looks as if you will never 
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need them. But who knows, you might go to the Frontier 
again. 

I have received a letter ^oday frotn Mahadev in which he 
has enclosed a copy ot his letter to Agatha. A copy of Viceroy’s 
reply to Bapu is also there. It is all very depressing. And all 
this is happening when the international situations are so bad. 
Great Britain is wooing Russia for a treaty. Why not a treaty 
with India? But John Bull i5 a hopeless person. He moves very 
slowly and acts stupidly. Of course, he muddles through. But is 
that a virtue, I ask myself ? 

I hope you are quite well. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshs amdas 


Smt. Miraben 
Bombay 
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Abbottabad, 
July 9, 1939 

bhai ghanshVamdas, 

A copy of Kishorelalji’s judgnie '. in the matter of the dairy 
farm has already been posted to you. Please dojAhat is tequired 
of you in the light of that judgment I have also written to 
Lakshminarayanji and Parmeshwari Das to the same effect. 

What has been emerging from my pen just ^ow is, in fact, 
the pen-portrait of my intensive heart-seaicning. But with the 
clouds of Molenceso thick as they seat present, can a puny 
effort to effect their dissolution have any chance of success? At 
times I feel so profoundly discouraged that all energies directed 
towards that end seem like so much wasted effort. Then the 
opposite pulls prove oserpowering. 1 have poured out my 
heart’s anguish to you. 

Could Nalini Babu do anything to secure release of the 
detenus? 
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'My tour of this area will keep me here for a nearly month, 
but certainly not more than that. It is quite possible I may go to 
Kashmir as well. • 

Blessings from 
Bapu 
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2 Cranbournf: Court, 
Albert Bridge Road, 
Personal S. W. II, 

July 14, 1939 

MY DEAR GANDHIJI, 

Mahadev rightly says I have let much time go by \\ithout 
writing. I have done so purposely, in order that 1 might get a 
sense of things here after niy absence and so give you a consi- 
dered opinion after meetings and interviews. Youmayha\e 
been surprised at my cable. 1 did understand, but wanted fuller 
interpretation and from Harijan 1 see that others wanted the 
same — even in India, 

Briefly this is what has happened here. Immediately 1 arrived 
r wrote asking Lord Zetland to see me, for I wanted to say to 
him first the thin^gs 1 should say in public later. I have had four 
talks in all witn the India Office as well as with other important 
people. And 1 want to say straight away that I have found a 
readiness K) listen that I have not experienced before on return- 
ing from India. This is largely due to the fact that Carl Heath 
kept the S.O.S. closely informed through the regular letters I 
sent back and so the way was prepared. When you realise the 
situation here and how all attention is centred on “war” or 
“no-war”— what I say above is significant. For the tension has 
to be experienced to be believed. Frankly, I did not expect to 
gel much hearing. I have concentrated on getting my informa- 
tion into strategic quarters and relaying the great concern I have 
brought back about the Indian situation. Little is known about 
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the states question; here I am placed in a good position by 
reason of all I saw and heard. Those weeks at Wardha gave me 
a valuabte background as also the tipe in Delhi. To say no- 
thing of the Orissa, and abov» all, the Rajkot experience. I first 
of all pooled my information with the members of the Concilia- 
tion Group; later a meeting chaired by Lothian was held at 
Chatham House. Each meeting produces another set of requests. 
After the one which Sanke}^ chaired, in particular, 1 have be®n 
kept busy. 

You will know the line we arc pursuing — of the seriousness 
of the situation and the imperative need for consultation. I 
enclose a copy of an article I wrote for the F. O. India Bulletin 
that will serve to know some of the things I am stressing. 

The States 

From India 1 wrote to Carl Heath of the need for the pre- 
paration of a pamphlet that would in as an objective way as 
possible, put some facts before people here. A copy is being 
sent to you under separate cover. Horace Alcxandar and Mr. 
Pratt chiefly were responsible for its contents, and I was asked 
to write a preface in view of my experience. This is being circu- 
lated to a selected list of M.P.’s — probably with a covering 
letter from three of them who called a meeting in the House the 
other day to listen to Muriel and me. And it will go to the 
Press and individuals. In \iew of the expected reply of the 
Princes shortly, we hope this material will come at an oppor- 
tune time. 

And into all this have come Mahadev’s letters with copies 
of the correspondence between you and the •^^•ce^oy. Directly 
I got Mahadev’s first letter, I went to sec Sir Findlater Stewart 
as Lord Zetland was away. And had a long Ulk wit|j him. 1 had 
to be careful, in view of the fact you were in touch with the 
Viceroy, not to let it appear tha^ I was trying to go over the 
head of the man on the spot. But 1 think 1 made this plain. I 
conveyed to him the concern w'e felt to hear that any stumbling 
block could be put in the way of Rulers seeking your, or others’ 
aid, in reforming their states. Of course 1 found there was no 
established policy on this — but 1 was able to tell him what I 
heard while in India on this matter. 

This second letter is disturbing with the Viceroy’s reply. 
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Mahadev says you are “much exercised” — and I don’t wonder. 
But on reading the V’s reply several times; I am not so sure 
that it is so hopeless. Knowing the cautious man he 'is— could 
you not read more into his words “close attention”? Above all 
it seems to me that this is a clear case for your seeing the 
Viceroy as soon as possible. You are on the Frontier, would it 
not be possible for you to stop off en route? You have not seen 
t>im since your action in setting aside the Award. That you 
wrote, I know. But if your “new technique' has to be explained 
to people who are in close contact with you — can you imagine 
the great need for explaining it to this man, surrounded as he is 
with all and sundry? Carl Heath has written to Mahadev on 
reading these letters that have passed between you and the 
Viceroy. In this Carl Heath says that your “new technique” 
calls for a “great stride in spiritual vision and action” and that 
he is not at all surprised it has not met with immediate response. 
J am convinced you should have an opportmity of talking again 
with the Viceroy, particularly in view of all that transpired 
between you at Delhi. Must it always be a crisis that brings you 
together? Could you not call in to see him an route from the 
Frontier and take up the unanswered question in your letter. I 
should not be at all surprised if you found his state of mind to 
be puzzled. He sees you so infrequently; to follow what is in 
your mind required the closest and most persistent of contacts. 
But perhaps you have already thought of doing this. 

With Regard to Federation 

1 find that the idea still persists here that Federation will be 
accepted. This idea is based on what happened in regard to 
Provincial Autonomy; coupled to this is information reaching 
here from {ndia that strengthens this attitude. Then many hold 
Lothian’s view; he admits the defects — thinks these will be able 
to be altered after the scheme is in work that it will prove more 
flexible in practice than on paper — and that it is the only scheme 
thought out in detail that is available. Jawaharlal’s attitude is 
known and also Subhas Bose’s belief in the need for an ulti- 
matum. And running through this thought 1 sense a belief that 
you, with certain modifications, will agree to the scheme. 

In answer 1 repeat what you said to me, when in India, that 
you refused to believe the British Government would impose 
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this in face of the opposition to it, etc. etc. ; I quote your recent 
article to the American Press man. But all this does not have 
much eife(?t on this entrenched idea. 

You said in one of your letters that Federation had receded 
into the^ background. But with the reply of the Princes in a 
few days, this question will once again come to the foreground. 
Now J do not want to force your hand nor that of the Working 
Committee. But I would asJc you to consider the situation aU 
this end. I think this harassed country should have before it more 
dearly what to envisage if the scheme is "‘"proceeded wiili'" no 
consultation. I can hear you saying “Haven’t they seen the 
statement of Raj^ndrababii; and my article in llarijan recently?” 
A few ha\e; but only a very few. Last year, 1 recall, Carl Heath 
wrote to you after some of us had talked with JawaharlaL Tn 
this, if 1 remembered rightly he, Carl Heath, urged that some- 
thing should be addressed to the British people. In Uus perhaps 
not the time? Something that gathers up the statements made 
by the Premiers of the various govcinmcnts, plus the Working 
Committee, with you and Jawaharlal added? I repeat, 1 do not 
want to force anything that is not timely; but in view of the 
confused state of thought and lack of direct knowledge of what 
is really the common denominator to which you will all agree, 
the situation goes by default. 

Is there some way out of the impasse that could be suggested 
from your end? What a ma£ vellous thmg it would be if some 
approach couH be made and a breath of fresh .air let into our 
tired thinking and high state of tensi Dll. Your mind is working 
furiously, I can sec; my fervent hope is that you will find a way 
out. For this, consultation is necessary. At WAs end as you 
know, we have pressed for this in season and out of season. 
But there seems to be a stalemate. Will you^pondy over the 
idea of something being addressed to the Biitish people. 

* ^ * 

Thank Mahadev for his letters and ask him to keep me as 
fully informed as possible. I hear that Ba has been ill again — 
please give her my love and my hope that she is now better. Jf 
Miraben is with you, will you tell her I had tea with her Uncle 
Professor Carr-Saunders the other day. He was delighted to get 
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first-hand news of her and some picture of her in her Pathan 
dress. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer is here and we are keeping in<ouch with 
him. In one letter I got from India, the remark was made that 
after your Rajkot decision. Sir Maurice was said to have been 
sarcastic. I just want you to know that this is not his attitude 
of mind, but what is in his mind is an anxiety to get to know 
. you. When he gets back, I am sur$ you will help to facilitate a 
meeting between you in some moral way. 

1 send you my love. 

Agatha Harrison 

PS. 1 get no direct news of Talcher. What is happening 
to that tragic situation? Bhulabhai Desai is here though 
he leaves on Sunday. 1 have had some talks with him 
and told him fully of the situation here. 
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Calcutta, 
July 16, 1939 

MY DFAR MAHADFVBHAI, 

I had a talk with Nalini Babu about the release of political 
prisoners. He told me just what I had anticipated that it was 
possible to case the situation if the question was handled pro- 
perly. So I suggested to Bidhan that he should put himself 
immediately in touch with the prisoners to persuade them to 
ghe up hungcr-sfrike and then negotiate with the Government. 
Nalini has promised to help, Bidhan has already seen 
Nazimuddin and perhaps tomorrow he will see the pi isoners. 
Let us see what happens. 

Please inform Bapu. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 
Abbottabad 
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CoNGRcss Camp, 
Ramgarh, 
July 28, 1939 

MY DEAR GH'aNSHYAMDASJI, 

I received your two letters in Ranchi and waited till I had 
something definite to tell you before answering. 

As usual, 1 was of course perfectly comfortable in Birla 
House! When I got there Rajendrababu was not well, but he 
was much improved when 1 left, and I hope he is now able to 
stand the strain of so much travelling. You will be seeing him* 
no doubt in Calcutta now, if you are there. 

1 have looked at 8 villages round here, accompanied by two 
A.l.S.A. workers. It has been difficult, owing to the heavy rains 
but we have got a good idea of local conditions. We have 
decided that it is not possible to start work properly till the 
rains are over. To start living in a village is out of the question, 
as no building is available in the i ains and one cannot build 
for oneself. The climate also is very trying just now, and I 
cannot expect to keep my health under the present circumstances, 
so we have decided that 1 go away for the time being and 
return as soon as it is possible to begin work in real earnest. 1 
am thcrefoie leaving for Segaon tonight and expect to return 
by the end of September r beginning of October. Spring has 
completely died out here, but we believe it can be successfully 
revived. The women express willing!* ess to learn and some of the 
older ones still remember the art. They wear and like thick clothes 
and some ol the old men recall how thcir^cwv’ji home-spun 
clothes Uaed to last them 5 to 8 years! ! The Congress coming 
in December gives us very little time, but w^o^must (Jo our best. 
Wc arc hoping to get the Congress to supply us with some 
fund, as it is difficult for the A.l.S.A suddenly to finance a new 
centre. After all it is for the good name of the Congress 
that we propose starting work in this particular place. There 
may be many other more suitable places that might be found 
in Bihar otherwise. 

Where exactly is your zemindary? I should be very interested 
to sec it some day. Something seems to be “wrong in the states 
of Denmark'*. If after spending nearly 8 lakhs on it, your income 
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is zero, perhaps among other things, God was not pleased with 
your lack of personal contact? Let us go together some day 
and have a good look ot the country and the people/ 

I know things look a bit Mepressing — that answer of the 
Viceroy’s to Bapu’s letter about contact with the princes was 
shocking] I did not think H.E. was capable of such a produc- 
tion! When Bapu read it, he was in his Monday silence. I said 
to Bapu, “1 suppose the Viceroy feels helpless.” 1 was trying to 
make the best of it. But Bapu wrote down on a scrap of paper: 
“He is not helpless, he is tired of a man like me and he is try- 
ing to get rid of me.” There was a rumour in the papers \ ester- 
day that Bapu is to have an interview with H.E., but I suppose 
that is all nonsense. Whether he is tired of Bapu or not, the 
Viceroy will have to face Bapu one of these days. After all this 
“new technique” makes the English people feel very uncom- 
fortable, if they don't want to have direct contact. Our stand off 
attitude and exacting manner gave them very convenient excuses 
before. 

In spite of all the outward excuses for depression— some- 
how, where Bapu is concerned, I cannot be depressed. Such a 
man is bound to be raisuderstood in his own day. The marvel is 
rather that Bapu has been appreciated to the extent he has. God 
sends such a man in a black age, how then can they understand 
him! Don’t you think that is the real position, and that the 
present developments arc quite natural. 

But 1 must stop, for it is time to pack, and this letter is 
already unduly long. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mira 
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Viceroy’s Camp, 
India, 
July 28, 1939 

DEAR MR. GANDHI, 

I had been meaning to suggest to you that we might have a 
short talk on my way back from Orissa next month, but 1 did 
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not do so as I gathered from the Press that you were propos- 
ing to visit Kashmir. But now that you are returning to 
Wardha, 4 write to say that it would giye me very great 
pleasure to see you again, if it •was by any chance convenient 
for you to be in Delhi on the Saturday the 5lh August. I expect 
to arrive m Delhi on the evening of Friday and shall be spend- 
ing the whole of the 6th away inspecting famine work, etc., 
at Hissar, but I shall be delighted to see you at 1 1 a.m., onr 
Saturday if that would suit you. 

2. There is no special subject which 1 want to raise with you 
but it is now some months since we have met and I would 
welcome an opportunity of seeing you again. 

Yours sincerely, 
Linlithgow 


M.K. Gandhi, Esqr. 
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India Bulletin 

Some Impressions by Agatha Harrison 

July- August, 1939 

I have recently come back from India — my fourth visit. Just 
before 1 left London, in October, someone remarked to me: 
“Thank goodness, there is one spot in the world that seems 
quiet— India.” What is meant by “quiet” I wonder, as 1 think 
over the impressions gained during my six months in this 
friendly hospitable land? Can the recent agitations going on in- 
tensively for the past year in the Indian states be called “quiet”? 
And can the hostility and resentment that the proposed Federal 
scheme arouses, produce “quiet”? The opposition differs, of 
course. The princes have their reasons for objection (the report 
of an informal conference held recently in Bombay serves to 
show what is in their minds); the Muslims do not favour the 
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scheme, and readers of this Bulletin are well aware how National 
India views the scheme. 

I have come ba 9 k profoundly concerned with what T saw and 
learnt. I went to India with no terms of reference save to attend, 
as a dcligate from a group of British women's organisations 
here, the All-India Women's Conference in Delhi. This was a 
great experience, and I wish I had space to tell you about it. 
But I honestly believe that the Indian women would rather I told 
you something of the general situation into which their move- 
ments fit. Though my plans were fluid, 1 particularly wanted to 
see what I could of the provincial government at work; when 
I was in India in 1936-37, elections for these were taking place. 
1 also wanted to go to the Frontier and to talk with people of 
all shades of opinion, both Indian and British. In fact to learn 
all 1 could. As 1 look back on this crowded experience, 1 
am more and more convinced of the value of people going into 
the midst of conflict — going freely as persons with no axe to 
grind and no face to save, and in the firm belief that by con- 
sultation and negotiation, lather than by force, great issues 
must be solved. 

My four visits to Delhi (the last being at the lime when llic 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi had iheir talks after the Rajkot last) 
stand out in my mind. 1 had the chance of talking with high 
officials and others connected with the difficult task of ad- 
ministering the Central Government of India. For here, in the 
spacious buildings of the Secretariat, you learn. something of 
the ramifications and problem^ of administering a vast country. 
But to gel a complete all-India picture, you must go elsewhere. 
There are otkers who have their finger on Inda’s pulse — 
Indian leaders. For example, Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Subhas B.>se, who all live and work under very dilTcrent 
circumstances. Unfortunately Mr. Bose was ill for the greater 
part of my stay in India, but I had several talks with him, the 
last being just after the A.I.C.C. meeting in Calcutta in May, 
when he explained to me the background of the formation of 
the “Forward Block”. I think, too, of the six days spent in 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s home in Allahabad. From early morning 
till late at night a surge of people could be seen on his verandah 
waiting to consult him. Hindu-Muslim tension in the U.P. 
was rife and leaders from both communities sought his helpi 
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as also did industrial leaders who were dealing with industrial 
unrest. 

I marvelled at the way he coped with jt all. His daily mail 
is enormous; comes not only frcrai all over India but the rest of 
the world; telegrams and cables and a telephone constantly 
ringing. 0*n tBe top of all this Jawaharlal Nehru has a new task, 
for the State People’s Conference, which I attended at Ludhiana, 
he was made President. I went to some of his meetings — the 
ones held in villages interested me enormously. From my 
vantage point of the platform, provided with a good inter- 
preter, I watched the faces of thousands of men and women, 
some of whom had walked miles in the heat to meet this loved 
leader. He said very simple things to them about their pressing 
problems, but he never failed to link them to a world situation. 
The experiences Jawaharlal Nehru went through last year in 
Spain and Europe have left a deep scar on this man, ■^and with 
amazement 1 would watch him pass on these experiences to 
simple villagers till they, too, felt part of a world's agony. They 
never took their eyes off his face — and sometimes he spoke for 
nearly two hours! ! ! 

How can I describe the visits to Wardha — four in all — in 
order to be able to go in and out to Segaon where Mr. Gandhi 
lives? If you sit there long enough you not only meet leaders 
from all parts of India, but a cross section of the world too. 
People came from China anu Japan, Palestine, Germany, etc. 
to talk with him about the application of non-violence to their 
situations. In addition come letters from all parts of the world 
asking the same question. 

The nearest telephone is some miles away— though a post 
office has been set up of miles away to facilitate work, and 
happily the C.P. Government has made a grafit for % road to 
be made from Wardha to Segaon. Anyone wh > has walked the 
five miles to segaon along the bullocl track, reading this news, 
will be relieved. There is also an air service to Nagpur — 50 miles 
away of which Premiers and Ministers availed themselves seek- 
ing his aid on their prodigious tasks. A constant stream of men 
and women arrived daily. But the question most exercising Mr. 
Gandhi’s mind, was the situation in the States. Rajkot in 
particular. People and reports came from states all over the 
country — all with the same dreary tale of oppression. 
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Though I had previously studied the state question at this 
end— now I was plunged into the heart of the turmoil for I was 
allowed to be present jvhen talks took place, and to read the 
evidence these men had brought. So 1 went straight from 
Wardha to Delhi to learn what I could from the Political Depart- 
ment, and met responsible officials. The gulf that yawned bet- 
ween good men on both sides to be deplored, for this states 
question is complicated in the extreme, and only by the com- 
bined effort of all parries concerned can the condition of the 
states people bo set right. Then I went to Orissa. Here again I 
met with all shades of opinion; the murder of the Political 
Agent Major Bazalgclle had just occourred and tension was 
high. I visited the refugee camps in and around Angul, where 
thousands of men, women and children had come for sanctuary 
from the state of Talcher and Dhenkanal. 1 talked with some 
of the refugees, and what I heard filled me with dismay. From 
home, 1 was getting letters telling of the streams of refugees who 
had sought a haven in England and of what was being 
done to help. There in Orissa I was involved in a similar pro- 
blem that seemed to me should have a prior — or at least 
equal— claim on people here. 

Yet, I imagine that few even knew there was this situation. 
Let along any details. Happily members of the Political Depart- 
ment and Congress leaders came into contact in an effort to 
find a solution. Up to the moment of writing some of the 
people are still in those camps. It is an intolerable situation. 

We are abyssmally ignorant here on the Indian stales pro- 
blem. We know something of the larger states; of rulers, some 
of whom years ago set their houses in order; we also know that 
others have recently followed suit —forced by an awakened 
people. ?ul Ih^rc are 562 of these some very small i know. 
Yet their peoples want the same thing that men and women 
the world over are striving for : civil liberty, the right of 
association and free speech, proper administration of justice 
and participation in democratic Government. As the “para- 
mount power” we are responsible for seeing that such condi- 
tions maintain in each of the 562 states. But until we pay 
attention to this question and learn more about it, we can be 
ol little use. 

I have come back to London to find attention revetted on 
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every other part of the world save India. Are we going on*in 
this estritch-like way, till a major crisis occur and then, with no 
backgroun'd of events leading up to the crisis, to do the wrong 
things? A new approach is sordy needed. Instead of “proceed- 
ing with federation” why not take into consultation the Indian 
people who are so opposed — not to Federation itself but to 
the present scheme? Knowing that wisdom and statesman- 
ship exist, both in British tind Indian circles, I refused to* 
believe that some just and honourable way out could not be 
found if the parties concerned were called into for a new con- 
sideration ot the present position. For this, every man and 
women here should picss. 
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Wart>ii\, 
August 1, 1939 

His Exoi i i fncy Vktroy 
Victroy's Camp 

1 XC 1 1 DINGI Y .SORRY. r'ANNW RIACII DI LTII 1 11 Til INSTANT FSPL- 
( lAI I Y AS TUI lU IS NOPARII TLAR PURPOSE TOR MmiNG. lIROrNr 
WORK Ul MANI;S IXlIAESTING JOURNI Y FROM IRONTIIR PROVINCF. 
ANY DAIT AITER TWI NTIEFII INSTANT VTLL SUIT. 

Gandhi 
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Viceroy’s Camp, 
India, 
(Puri), 
August 2, 1939 


DEAR MR. GANDHI, 

Many thanks for your telegram which I have just received. 
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I quite realise your difSculty in getting away at this moment, 
and I had indeed been a little afraid that it might, as has hap> 
pened, be impossible for you to do so. I should be most reluc- 
tant to impose the least strain oh you, and I hope that you will 
never hesitate to let me know if you feel that apy suggestion 
of mine for a meeting is likely to have that effect; and 1 shall 
not in the least misunderstand your doing so. 

2. It is very kind of you to suggest that we might meet later 
this month. I have in fact, as I said, nothing very special to talk 
about, and my invitation to you to meet me at Delhi was merely 
in pursuance of my desire to keep in touch with you and main- 
tain contact from time to time. Nor do I want to give you the 
trouble of the tiring journey to Simla. I think therefore that we 
might leave matters as they are fot the moment, and I will look 
forward to seeing you a little later m the year when I am again 
back from the hills. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
1 inlitligow 


M. K. Gandhi, Fsqr. 

StGAON 
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Segaon, 
August 2, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I cannot, at the moment, lay my hands on Agatha’s letter, 
but the enclosed is much more interesting. I think it is the result 
of Agatha’s talks with the S. O. S. who may have suggested 
to the Viceroy to do something. It was not possible for Bapu to 
undertake the journey so soon after the return from the Fron- 
tier. The return journey even from Delhi to Wardha was exceed- 
ingly troublesome. When will our people learn the elements of 
politeness! ! ! And until they learn them, can’t we provide Bapu 
with some extra comforts on the journey. Or cannot the Rly. 
Board provide a special tram for Bapu? 
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No time for more today. Bapu, was deeply pained to hear 
my accourtf of the talks with the prisoners. You must have seen 
his message to them. It will be a very hafd pifi for the brothers 
to swallow ! 

Yours^ 

Mahadev 
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Calcutta, 
August 4, 1939 

MY DEAR MAIIADIVBHAI, 

I had feared that 5th would not suit Bapu. This means that 
if he meets the Viceroy after the 20th, he will have to go to 
Simla. 

As T had predicted when you were here, the fast is broken. 
Or rather the milk diet is stopped and solid food is taken. And 
on what assurance? I don’t think Snbhas is serious about start- 
ing any movement after two months. It is terrible how 
dishonestly is working in this province. 

1 am likely to go to Jaipur nov as soon as I can. Devdas 
phoned to me yesterday and said that he should like to take 
strong attitude in The Hindustan Times about the Jaipur affairs, 
I told him to wait until Bapu had an interview with the Viceroy 
and also asked him to consult Bapu when he came to Delhi. 
But evidently this is not to be for some time to come. 

1 also want to meet Bapu but I am ioi sure whether I should 
go to Wardha first or should go to Jaipur before going to 
Wardha. Have you got any suggestion to make? 

Yours affectionately^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai Desai 
Wardha 
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Seoaon, 
Via Wardha, 
Augast4, 1939 

MY DFAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I enclose herewith Agatha’s letter. 

Someone from Nagpur has brought the news that the pri- 
soners have been all released! Evidently Khwaja Nazimuddin 
had something up his sleeve, or the Brothers had, and they did 
not want to disclose it to Rajendrababu and me. Suren Ghose 
was saying that if the Congress members in the Assembly pro- 
mised to support the ministry in all other matters the prisoners 
could be easily released. Either this thing has happened or some- 
thing else of a similar nature — but the Brothers will now go 
about with feathers in their caps, and will swear at Bapu with 
greater vehemence. 

When Bapu issued that statement about the prisoners, I 
asked him not to do il. It would, I said, incense both the pri- 
soners and the Brothers. Instead a reply could be sent to the 
prisoners. But Bapu was very firm and has thus invited that 
angry statement from Subhas. We are in for troubles at times 
and it seems we will be seeing anarchy and chaos in our lifetime. 

Si kandar Hay at sent a telegram of apology for the hostile 
demonstration at the Lahore Station by Muslims and Jiiinah 
sent a telegram to inquire who were the demonstrators and what 
their motives were. 

The Viceroy has sent no reply to Bapu’s telegram asking 
for some date after the 20th. 

Jaranalalji is in a bad state of health and Bapu has written a 
very angry article for Ifarijan, 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Segaon, 
Via Wardha, 
August 5, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Here w the Viceroy’s reply to Bapu’s telegram. What is your 
reaction to it? I think Bapu did well in not giving on the 5th. I 
have seen Subhas’s statement.^ You have proved a true prophet. 
These fellows did not want the credit to be given to Bapu and 
the Congress. I suppose everyone will see through the game. 
Subhas has given the prisoners no belter assurance than we gave 
them. 

However all well that ends well. 

No time today for more. 

YourSy 

Mahadev 
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Calcutta, 
August 7, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADLVBHAI, 

The Viceroy’s letter is quite good. That is my reaction. Not 
only he wrote to Bapu but Laithwait^ also wrote to me imme- 
diately the Viceroy heard from Bapu tiiat he could not come. 
Laithwaite also expressed regret that he could pot fix up an 
interview for me because he thought Bapu might go to Delhi. 

I don’t think your conjecture is correct iha^ the Viceroy’s 
letter had anything to do with some hint tliat he mTght have 
received from the Secretary of State. Nor do L delect Agatha’s 
hand in it. From every source I have been hearing that the 
Viceroy speaks very highly and I think it is a genuine desire on 
his part to maintain the contact. 

But I do not accept what he says that there was nothing 
special to talk about. I think after some time he will begin to 
talk about Federation which, undoubtedly, is coming nearer 
and nearer. His apparent helplessness in the matter of the 
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princes may be due to his desire not to upset the princes until 
they have joined the Federation. 

With reference to the break of buger-strike by tly; prisoners, 
it was all a pre-arranged plan. My information goes that except 
for 20 or 30, all of them will be released within two months. 

Bapu was perfectly right in issuing that statenient and al- 
though it was criticised by Subhas, the Bengal Press generally 
took it in good spirit. It is high time that Bapu spoke out his 
mind as he has been doing of late. 

I am not quite sure what would be the result of disciplinary 
action if the Working Committee so acts. I have been receiving 
contradictory opinion on this point but 1 personally believe 
that you cannot allow the things to continue as they are doing 
at present. 

I have received Agatha’s letter and I suppose 1 can keep it 
in my file because so far as 1 know you do not keep regular files 
and it is better that all important papers were pieserved. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gbanshyamdas 


Shri Mahadevbhai Desai 
Wardha 
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Calcutta, 
August 9, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

My programme for Jaipur is for the time being cancelled 
because Press reports that Todd has suddenly left for England 
and that he is not likely to come back. 1 have written to the 
Viceroy very strongly urging the necessity of appointing an 
Indian as Prime Minister. 

I will come to Wardha now but as I have to go to Bombay 
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also for the affairs of Scindia, I will fix up my programme im- 
mediately I hear from Bombay as to when I am needed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Sri Mahad^j/bhai Desai 
Wardha 
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Segaon, 
August 10, 1939 

MY DEAR GlIANSHYAMD^SJI, 

I was to have left this week with Dr. Bharucha to see 
Jamnalalji at Jaipur, and as we were arranging the programme 
Bapu said: “It is quite likely that you may not need to go. He 
may be released before you get there.” And within two hours of 
this talk telegram of his release was released. So Jaipur is settled. 
Who knows, the Viceroy wanted to tell Bapu that this thing was 
going to be done? I like his letter but 1 do not like his repeating 
the old formula of “no special business”. Rajkumari who came 
yesterday was telling me that they were going to discuss the 
Federation (she heard it from Glancey). She also said that Tod 
(is it Tod or Todd?) was abo"t to leave oi had left Jaipur, as the 
Maharajah and he did not hot it off with each other. 

Now if Bapu goes to Delhi in October — as he will certainly 
have to go— you must get him to go to Pilani. And ask him to 
set apart a week. It will give him some rest too, ^ 

I have heard from Dr. Bidhan all kinds of stories about the 
sordid deal, about the hunger striking prisoners. Bidhan said 
Subhas was playing very high stakes. I shouicl think he was 
digging his grave. 

Every member of the W. C. wants msciplinary action against 
Subhas, but I think Jawahar will stand on the way. All that he 
might agree to issue a warning. But I do not know. The 
subject will be discussed this afternoon. 

Bapu is very well indeed. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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PS. Would Bajrangji try to get for me from some book- 
shop in Calcutta Brunton’s Secret Patlil By the by, 
Hume’s 12 Upanishads I found in Laxmini^/as’s room 
(the room^'in \<hich Rajendrababu was staying) and the 
two great plays of Maeterlinck I spoke to you about in 
Delhi— Afflfry Magdalene and Mona Vanna'—dfrc both in 
your big library in the Central Hall. 

M. D. 
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CaI C UTIA, 
August 14. 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I note that you do not like the Viceroy repeating the old 
formula but 1 have discovered that the Vicero} always to do 
more than what he promises and 1 guess that in the release of 
Jamnalalji, he must ha\c hud to fight against some diifjculties. I 
am not prepared to believe that the Maharajah gets any credit 
because I know the Maharajah and he is not a man of any 
courage. 

Please remind Bapu about his promise to go to Pilani, and 
so if he goes to see the Viceroy in October, he must set apart a 
week’s time. He can go to Pilani any time at hi** convenience 
either in^October or in November. December perhaps will be 
too cold for him. But let Bapu decide something provisionally 
just now. 

The Statesman has been writing some \cry good article 
about the Subhas episode. 1 have sent you the cuttings. I hope 
you will find them very interesting. I admire the Englishman 
because it always takes trouble to study the things, whereas the 
Hindustan Standard i\x\\ of irrelevant criticism without ad- 
vancing a bit of logic. 

Bidhan reached here this morning and he was disappointed 
if he had expected that he would meet at the station a proces- 
sion of black flags. On the contrary, about 2,000 men from 
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Burrabazar went to receive him. It could be said that on the 
whole Bengal has taken the things rather tamel>. 

1 ha\e spoken to Bajrang about the books. 

'•Youri affectionately, 
Glianshyamdas 


SiiRi Maiudfvbum Desai 
Wardiia 
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Riri a Park, 
August 24, 19.^9 

Pyarelal 

Carf Mahatma Gandhui 
S fGAON Wardh\ 

COULD YOU SEND ME B\PU’S DR AIT RrSOLlTION ON WAR FOR 
WORKING r OMMITFl L NOT P ASM D ' 

GlIANSIlYAMDAS 
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Cat c n fa, 
August 29, 1939 

MY DI AR MAHAOrVBlIAI. 

I am enclosing herewith a m.Tnifesto which miy be issued 
under the signature of vaiious representative businessmen in case 
warbieaks out. I should like to kiK w immediately, if necessary 
by wire, if Bapu has got any comments to make on the same. 
The contents of the manifesto express our own independent 
views and our own feeling is that it is not incompatible with the 
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attitude taken up by the Congress. However, we would not like 
to do anything in case Bapu thinks otherwise and therefore 
please let me have Bapu’s reaction on the same a?^ -soon as 
possible. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Ghansbyamdas 


Shri Mahadevbhai Desai 
V/ardha 


Draft Prepared for Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce 

We are faced with an extremely critical international situ- 
ation in which a great part of humanity might at any moment 
be involved in a gigantic war involving death and suffering to 
innumerable men and women of different nations. Although, we 
in India are not geographically or directly concerned in this 
European conQict, it is obvious that we cannot remain unaffected. 
The consequence of a war in which Britain along the whole 
Commonwealth is involved would make a vital difference to 
us in more than one way. We have undoubtedly to judge this 
question primarily in the interests of India, but tne vital and 
more fundamental interest of India cannot in this issue be 
divorced from the struggle between Britain and France on the 
one hand and the loialitarian states on the other. Indian public 
opinion has clearly perceived in recent year that the powers 
who are the,pnemierS of the Britain are also enemies of those 
ideals of democracy and national freedom for whose realisation 
Indians are striving, and that the^e Powers are also impelled 
by a crude and fanatical reacialism which in every way is 
abhorrent to the tolerant people of India. India has felt grieved 
and indignant at the failure of Britain and France to make a 
stand on behalf of the smaller and weaker peoples of the world 
like those of Abyssinia, Czecho-Slovakia and China who lost 
their freedom owing to the aggressive greed of the totalitarian 
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powers and who have been sacrified at the altar of appeasement 
by those who were their friends. It is reassuring, however^ that 
even at^this late stage Britain and France have recognised that 
their own self-interest is intimately bound up with an interna- 
tional order based on law aifd have decided to help the weaker 
nations to.defend themselves against force. 

In this struggle, India with its national freedom still un- 
achieved and its national aspirations unrealised, cannot remain 
uninterested because the c6nsequcnccs of a victory of the tota- 
litarian powers must have serious repercussions on India’s 
future. To contend that England should fight in defence of 
x^eaker nations or in the cause of democracy and to argue at 
the same time that India should not support England in her 
task is not only illogical but is also impossible. But to impose a 
war on India which is quite feasible under the present Consti- 
tution and to obtain Indian’s willing co-operation are entirely 
different propositions. Unless the democratic principles for 
whose vindication British claims that she is to fight are effective- 
ly translated into practice in India through a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the internal constitutional problem India’s willing co- 
operation would not be possible. It is not a question of England’s 
difficulty being regarded as India’s opportunity. If this spirit 
of bargaining is morally wrong, equally wrong it would be 
on the part of Britain to appeal to India in the name of a noble 
cause and take advantage f'ither of her dominant position or of 
the finer instincts of the Indian people and yet refuse to practice 
the democratic principles which she professes. If the freedom 
of Poland or Rumania or Turke> can involve England into a 
war, it would be reasonably expected of her jo have still greater 
regard for the freedom of India which is within* the Common- 
wealth. Even the Dominions are not prepared to help Britain 
unconditionally in the event of a war. Befote they*do so, they 
have insisted upon their being consulted regarding the foreign 
policy of British and the precise motives of such a war. India 
is also entitled to demand the rights and powers of an autono- 
mous unit of the British Commonwealth when its burdens and 
responsibilities have to be undertaken by its population. As the ^ 
British Prime Minister referring to the differences between 
Germany and Poland observed, there is nothing in these ques- 
tions which *^could not and should not be solved without the 
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use of force if only a situation of confidence could be restored.” 
Although there is no question of use of any force so far as the 
existing differences between India and England arc cop^erned, 
we believe that those dfiferences particularly after the success- 
ful function of provincial autonomy during the last two 
years and a half are capable of satisfactory solution and 
amicable settlement through friendly negotiations provided there 
is a sincere approach and mutual trust and goodwill. We cannot 
help stating that it is a feeling of distrust which has vitiated this 
relationship and if even now a proper atmosphere is created, it 
is not difficult to evolve immediately a scheme of national 
defence as an integral part of the defence of the British Com- 
monwealth. Without introducing any spirit of bargaining, wc 
therefore appeal to Britain that the policy of appeasement which 
was perhaps wrongly tried with dectatorships, is far more 
essential in the British Commonwealth itself and should be 
applied to India. No one can dispute that India’s march to full 
freedom can any longer be postponed. It is high time that the 
question of complete and full responsible government at the 
Centre, including control of foreign policy and defence, be taken 
up whithout delay. Britain should understand enough psycho- 
logy to realise that when it asks for help from India, it should 
at least create adequate enthusiasm in India, to offer such aid. 
That assistance can be extended if Britain is prepared to con- 
sider India’s rights and demands. If India is to make voluntary 
sacrifices in this war, let her at least feel that in her home, she 
is enjoying the veryliberty which she desires every other country 
should enjoy and in defence of which she is herself a^ked to 
fight. . 

The issues are too grave and imminent to suffer any delay. 
We suggest that His Exellency the Viceroy must immediately 
establish pcfional contact with the accredited leaders of India 
and take them into his fullc-it confidence in order to India 
arrive at a permanent and satisfactory settlement of the out- 
standing Indian political question. We have no doubt that res- 
ponsible Indian public opinion would respond to an appeal to 
sink internal differences and suspend the domestic conflict 
provided Britain gave proof of her earnest desire to co-operate 
with India as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 
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Wardhaganj 

August 28, 1939 

Ghanshyamdas 

Care 

Lucky 

Calcutta 

CONCiRFSS APVRT BAPU DISLIKES. SIAT^'MINT RIQUIRFS V1T\L 
rUANGlS. NO IMMFDIATt NltlSSHY lOR IT. 

MaH U)I V 
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Birla Bros., Ltd., 
Calcutta, 
August 30, 1939 

MATIADrVBHAI DfSAI 
Maganwadi 
Wardiia (C.P.) 

PI I ASr POSI IMMrOIAII I Y BAPn’i, advic l ior us irom c ommfr- 
( lAL community’s point OT VILW. ir I GO WARDIIA I WILL HWI 
to LEAVL BI hind something POR C/UiDANCl . 

Giianshyamdas 
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Slvagram, 
Wardha, 
August 30, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDAsJI, 

I had to waste hours to get you on the phone, but it was a 
delight to hear your voice on the phone. I think a telephone 
in Maganwadi is a desperate need; and also a small Austin car 
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for me. Bui who can persuade Bapu? You have to tackle him 
some day. I stayed the night at Maganwadi and ran^ you up 
in the morning again — stccessfully. 

I told Bapu that you wanted to me to prepare a tentative 
draft of the manifesto. He said *no\ it would be best you to 
come. There is no hurry for the manifesto. And the war does 
not seem to be coming. I think if it does not come, it would be 
fiest for us. Otherwise we would stand thoroughly exposed! 

Rajenbabu is so ill that he cannot move about. Why then 
should we have the W.C. meeting at Ranchi? We should 
really not bother him and have the W.C. without him. But we 
are really not war-minded! Even when we meet after the war, 
we will talk as though nothing has happened! 

Yours affectionately, 
Mahadev 
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Calcutta, 
August 31, 1939 

MY DFAR MAHADEVBHAJ, 

The international situation is still tense. Intuition tells me 
that there should be no war, but reason sees no justification for 
such optimism. If there is a war, I will immediately leave for 
Wardha or Delhi wherever 1 can catch Bapu. If there is no war, 
even then after some days I wish to meet Bapu. But we shall 
settle the programme in course of time. 

The general desire, and this also is my own, is that England 
should win. It is felt that England is on the side of right. 
Secondly, the defeat of England may have wider consequences 
of India which no one desires. Has Bapu by sending his blessings 
to Poland made any spiritual commitment? 

But if the sympathy is on the side of England, people also 
desire to see the political problem settled at once. Even Moore 
has written two very good articles and he suggests that imme- 
diately a responsible cabinet at the centre should be formed 
with the portfolios of defence and external affairs in the hands 
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of resposible Indian ministers. He tells me that the Viceroy’s 
reaction^as been favourable which means that if the crisis came, 
there should not be much difficulty about the settlement. So the 
position is that while we want England to win, we also want that 
our poytical differences should be settled without delay. I am 
not actuated by any bargaining spirit. I think our demand of 
settlement is not incompatible with our sympathy for Gt. Britain. 

Describing my own posifion, while Bapu’s attitude is tod 
spiritual and noble for me to practice, I am not much enamour- 
ed of the resolution of the Working Committee. Perhaps it 
Would have been more honest to say that our sympathies were 
with England but we would not fight unless there was a settle- 
ment. In any case, the Indian Mercantile community here wilt 
have to issue a manifesto immediately war breaks out. I may be 
perhaps in Wardha at that time and therefore some rough 
guidance for the people here is necessary. I have therefore sent 
you a wire yesterday to send us Bapu’s guidance which I would 
leave here behind me in case I have to go to Wardha. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Syt. Mahadevbhai Di'SAI 
Wardha 
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WARDHAOANJ, 

August 31, 1939 

Ghanshyamdas 

Lucky 

Calcutta 

MY FIRM ADVICE IS COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY SHOULD REMAIN 
SILENT TILL aCTUAL RESULT IS KNOWN. 


Bapu 
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Birla Bros, ltd., 
Calcutta, 
Septeipber 1, 1939 

Mahadevbhai Desai 
Maganwadi 
‘Wardha (C. P.) 

TRIED YOU ON PHONF. PLPASE TAI K TOMORROW PHONF. SEVEN 
o’clock PKI 196 . WHERE SHOULD I Ml LT BAPU DILHl OR WARDHA? 

Chanshyamdas 
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Gomoh, 

10.5 a. m., September 8, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASH, 

So here we are with Rajenbabu. Mine was a diflicult mission, 
but it proved so easy, thanks to Rajenbabu. The friends around 
him would have made it impossible, but we had a quite chat 
all to ourselves and the rest came after the decision to go was 
made. He is \cry much better and will stand the journey well. 
He said the road to Chakradharpur was a dagerous one in the 
night, and it \»as''iio use taking the risk. In fact he had agreed 
even to go to Chakradharpur, but the rest of them raised a hue 
and cry ab,out it, .ind having had experience that evening of the 
Bihari chaulTcur I did not press Chakradharpur. So we arc 
taking the Bombay Mail here at 0.29 and having a few minutes 
free 1 am just trying to improve shining hour! 

The Biharis cheated me of a good simple lunch on the 
morning train. Having, I thought, heaps of time I had ordered 
lunch at 12 o’clock at Gaya. In fact I had suggested 11 o’clock 
but the waiter said cither 10 or 12. 1 plumped for 12 and 
behold as the lunch was coming in there were the Gaya friends 
waiting to detrain me there. ‘Rajenbabu had telephoned to us 
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that wc should arrange for you food and car here and you n)ust 
get out here/ 1 said, “Let me finish my lunch at any rate. And 
are youNurc no car will come at Kodarma?’' They assured me 
that the Kodarma arrangement: had bee^n cancelled and I must 
not think of finishing the lunch at the station but must have 
the mearthdt was waiting at home ! ! ! So I had to yield. 

I questioned and cross questioned them and proved to them 
that they were going to savemo time but on the contrary wast-, 
ing my first-class ticket and wasting a gallon of petrol in the bar- 
gain. But they insisted that nearly an hour would be saved. The 
chauffeur, however, proved my case to the hilt. He did not know 
the way and he was inquiring everywhere where to turn ! I knew 
I was in for it and began to be afraid that 1 may not even get 
to Ramgarh before night. Actually we did 150 miles instead of 
1 10 and would have perhaps done more had not a Hazaribagh 
car with a Bihari kisan prisoner (whom I knew years^ago) over- 
taken us. The inspector in charge came out of the cai and said: 
“Hoozur ! You did wrong in getting out at Gaya; I knew you 
had a ticket for Kodarma. Wc were on the same train and wc 
detrained at Hazaribagh Road !” I said: “jNow show us the way.” 

But I must finish this. Otherwise it would not be posted 
here and the Bombay Mail has arrived. 

1 found when the train had left Moghulsarai that your bedd- 
ing had been left behind! Did you get my telegram from Gaya? 
I do hope they will dclivei U to you. 

Please don’t be angry with Mani, at any rate don't sack him. 
Having been rebuked for leaving so many things at home I 
think he was too nervous to remember things with the result 
that he left the bedding also 1 

Love. 

YourSj 

Mahadev 
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Segaon, 

Private Via Wardha, 

September 10, 1939 

MY DEAR GIIANSHYAMDASJI, 

I could not tell you much on that telephone in Jamnalalji’s 
office surrounded by all kinds of people. Bapu suggested 
yesterday a practical proposition to the W.C. assuming that the 
members are not pacifists nor the ministers. He said there should 
be no obstruction nor non-co-operation, and that ministers 
should carry on to the extent it was possible and offer co-opera- 
tion in all respects in which they could do so conscientiously. 
The country, he explained, was not ready for any kind of resis- 
tance, that the repression would be of the fiercest type, that 
though, as Jayaprakash said, we may find a hundred Jaya- 
prakashes ready to be shot down, that sacrifice was hardly worth 
making; that no foreigner would be better to deal with than the 
British, that Imperialism would destroy itself in the war not to 
rear its head again, and that all things considered the best policy 
would be to help and not to hinder. This he said in reply to 
Subhas and Jayaprakash. Subhas said he felt that the masses 
were ready everywhere for a non-violent resistance and Jaya- 
prakash said that he would far rather die an inglorious death 
than offer any kind of help to the British. The battle is still 
raging, and I cannot quite predict the upshot. But of course it 
is going to lead to an open rupture with the Leftists. The W. C. 
too have not yet made up their minds. I myself do not quite 
sec how the Jiiinisters can offer the discriminate co-operation 
that Bapu suggests. It would not be accepted I am afraid. 

1 mentioned to»Vallabhbhai your suggestion about making 
Bapu the sole pleni-potentiary. V. Said there would be no diffi- 
culty but everything would depend on Jawahar who is expected 
here this afternoon. His friends here are not prepared to believe 
that Jawahar made any statement of the kind attributed to him! 
However, we shall see. Bapu is still imploring the W.C. to for- 
get him and to do what it likes. 

I left your bedding with Shri Mathuraprasad, Advocate, 
Chairman of the Municipality, Gaya, asking him to deliver it to 
you the next day, or to send it on to you by Ry. parcel. I have 
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given him your address Did you get my letter from Goihoh 
Station 

Any cnance of your coming this sida’’ 

Yows affectionate!) , 
Mahadev 
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Cai cun a, 
Spctembcr 11, 1939 

MY DtVR MAITADIVnilAI, 

A car was sent to Kodarma by mv manager, but'^incc \oii 
d d not get down there it h id lo ictnin cirptv 

1 do not know with whom you ha\e lelt the bedding, but 
perhaps the tiiend will send it to me in couist oi time 

1 tried to get on phone thi morning but >ou were not a\ail- 
able 1 hope the Working Committee will give lull poweis to 
Bapu and pass a lesolution to that cfFe..t 

lows 1 meet el), 
Cihdnsh>amdas 


SiiRi Mahat#! \nri \i DtsAi 
Wardua 
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Working Committee’s Resolution Regarding War 

The National Congiejs has since 1920 deliberately adopted 
the policy of non-violence for the attainment of India’s delive- 
rance from foreign domination In spite of ups and downs in 
the pursuit of the policy, the Congress is ab'c to show that it 
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has never made such progress towards its goal as it has under 
the policy of non-violence. Nor has the Congress experienced 
such phenomena] mass awakening as during the non-violent 
regime. It has nevertheless to be admitted that the spirit of 
non-violence has not permeated the masses as well a^ it should 
have done. It is also to be regretted that the Congress minis- 
ters have been obliged in order to preserve peace to resort to 
jifolice and military assistance an^ even to lathi charges and 
firing. It is in such circumstances that the Working Committee 
is called upon to interpret the Congress resolutions and the 
Congress mind over the situation created by the threatening 
war clouds. The Congress can only wish a reign of peace 
throughout the world. If unfortunately a world war breaks out, 
it can bring no good to India or any country in the world. The 
end of it will be no victory even for the socalled victors. It will 
mean almost if not utter extinction of what is known as civili- 
zation. The Congress therefore can take no sides. As a matter 
of fact too so long as India remains under foreign domination 
it can have no effective voice in the counsels of the warring 
nations. The Congress is itself at war though entirely peaceful, 
with British Imperialism. All things considered, therefore, the 
Congress must dissociate itself from all war preparations going 
on in the country. It cannot view with unconcern the dispatch 
of Indian troops to Singapore, Egypt or other countries as part 
of war preparations. The Working Committee asks Congress 
ministers not to associate themselves with or directly or indi- 
rectly support any war measures that may be adopted by the 
British Government. The Working Committee also calls upon 
the public not fo be disturbed by war rumours snd advises 
them in no way to support war measures by feeling the confi- 
dence that 'India Vhich has no desire to participate in the 
threatened war can be least harmed by Congress non-parti- 
cipation. 

The Working Committee commends the method of non- 
violence to the nations of the earth and appeals to them by 
concerted action to avoid war and adjust their differences by 
the peaceful method of arbitration. It is unthinkable that 
enough upright men are not to be found in the world who 
would apply their minds with impartiality to the adjudication 
of disputes between nations. 
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Calcutta, 
'September 15, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I am rather disappointed about the statement issued by the 
Working Committee. There are so many repetitions that it 
reads a rambling document* What is said in it could have been 
said in a shorter document. It is clear that Bapu had very littfe 
to do with it. The language sounds more like that of Jawaharlal. 
But is that all? Or any further step is going to be taken? I don’t 
think the British Government will reply to this statement. But 
if any assurance is needed, Bapu is the best person to get such 
an assurance. I hope Bapu will again see the Viceroy and the 
Working Committee will not talk through statements. Personal 
touch is necessary for both sides. And after the Viceroy has 
announced the burial of Federation, which again is due to an 
agreement between the Viceroy and Bapu, I should think that 
the next step would be comparatively easier. Bapu alone can 
handle the situation. 

I tried my best to get you on phone almost every day during 
the last four days without any result. What i» happening of the 
telephone that has been put at Maganwadi? 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Shri Mahadevbhai Dlsai 
Waruha 
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Segaon, 
Via Wardha, 
September 15, 1939 

MV DEAR GIIANSHYAMDASJl, 

Two days I came in response to your telephone call, but 
the call had been cancelled. It is no use depending on someone 
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here to send me a car in time, for by the time I got here the 
call is cancelled. You should have alternatively asked for 
Vallabhbhai. 

You now know^whaf has happened. It was inevitable. Bapu's 
proposition did not find favour with the W. C. Vallabhbhai and 
others did not, I fear, have the courage to go to the ‘country 
with Bapu's proposition. Then Bapu said they should listen to 
Jawahar’s proposition. He came in with a statement covering 
lourteen sheets which he placed for the acceptance of the W.C. 
The W. C. debated upon it for three days and, with a few 
modifications, adopted the statement. Maulana and Vallabhbhai 
pressed Bapu hard to retain the same position as he had occu- 
pied up to now. In other words they said the negotiations, if 
any, should be initiated with Bapu, or rather Bapu should be 
the sole authority to conduct the negotiations. Bapu said he 
could not agree to do this, because with the background of 
the statement he could not go to government to negotiate any 
terms. His way of negotiation was different from Jawahar’s 
and it was for him to shoulder the whole burden. He also has 
a fundamental difference regarding what was to be done in the 
event of absence of response from government. In spite of this 
Maulana and Vallabhbhai and others continued to press Bapu. 
Then Bapu said to Jawahar: Give me your detached view. He 
had no hesitation in declaring that Bapu was always a bad 
negotiator, that his opponents always took an undue advan- 
tage of his generosity, and he would not trust him to negotiate 
with the Government. Bapu said that was quite right, though 
he was sure that his generosity had never done any harm to 
the nation. But Bapu was adamant that Jawahar whose resolu- 
tion the W. ( 5 . willy nilly had adopted should be asked to 
assume command and to shoulder the burden both of negotia- 
tion, ifanyShould take place, or of a fight if any should have 
to be offered. How the fight is to take place no one knows and 
Jawahar himself has no clear notion about it. But we have 
taken a decision of a most momentous character — more mo- 
mentous than the decision taken at Lahore in 1929. For in 
1930 the burden of carrying on satyagraha fell on Bapu, now 
the burden on Jawahar and Bapu does not know how to help 
in case the country should decide to fight— -for he is convinced 
that there is no atmosphere for a fight. It is a dreadful situation 
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but there was no other alternative. For the W. C. had not^ the 
gumption to take the line suggested by Bapu, and Jawahar had 
the cou>age of his conviction. The future is dark and gloomy 
and we may have to wander jn wilderness 'now for three or 
more years. But we deserve it. We have neither assimilated 
Bapu’s hoif-violcnce nor have we evolved our own policy. 

This is a most superficial account of all that has happened. 
To give a full and accurate account 1 should have to fill a 
book. The days have been full of trial and travail for Bapu. 
But he could not think of a better course than advising the 
W C. to entrust the reigns to Jawahar. 

What Government’s reaction will be, I do not dare to pre- 
dict. Perhaps there may be no response, or an unsatisfactory 
response (which is most likely). Then we have to decide. Whal 
to do. Let us hope and pray that even at that grim hour Bapu's 
advice may prevail . 

Yoiirs affectionately^ 
Mahadev 
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Calcutta, 
September 16, 1939 

MY DLAR MAHADFA'BHAI, 

Bapu’s statement today has acted like of the 

Working Committee’s statement and in fact the commentary is 
far better than the orginal itself. But as I said >csterday, what 
is needed is personal contact. Talking ifi’-ough® statements 
would hardly be helpful, I hope ther^’fore that Bapu is already 
taking action in this behalf. 

I was talking to Sardar last night. He told me that you had 
finally settled down at Segaon. What about the phone? Sardar 
was rather in a bellicose mood which lemindcd me of the Rajkot 
days. Bapu’s statement on the other hand is very soothing. The 
situation requires most delicate handling and I have no doubt 
that Bapu is doing the needful. 
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T will be going to Delhi shortly. I am wondering when 
should I go to Wardha. Or is Bapu going to Delhi in the first 
week of October? 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 

Shri Maiiadlvbiiai Desai 
Segaon 
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On Way to Wardha, 
September 18, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have told >ou the circumstances in which the W. C. reso- 
lution came to be passed. Since then Bapu’s statement has 
appeared in the Press and 1 think it saves the situation admira- 
bly well. There could not be a more luminous exposition of the 
W. C.’s resolution, and if you have not already sent this state- 
ment to our three friends in London you should now do so. 
The Statesman's article it astonishingly good. You should send 
a copy of that article too. I think Russia’s entry in the war 
makes our way easier — and also Britain’s way easier to make a 
whole hearted, response to the Congress gesture. Otherwise 
they would be done for. And if Japan joins Russia, wc might 
be called upon to bear a fair amount of the brunt of the war. 
Heaven alohe know» what is in store for us. But the principle 
of non-violence by which we have been swearing these 20 years 
seems to be under a heavy eclipse. My heart sinks within me 
as I think of the implications of the principle which are quite 
clear to me, but which it seemj so impossible for us to live up 
to. Bapu himself is going through a terrible mental struggle— 
if not anguish, and I think he even prays that God may take 
him away without putting an unbearable strain on him. 

I am going to Madras on one year’s Ambassadorial mis- 
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sions, to acquaint C. R. with the whole situation and to .tell 
him how much h; can do at this juncture. I know you will be 
able to put two and two together. 

Yours, 

Mahadev 
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StGAON, 
October 4, 1939 

DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

My brother (Pyarelal) has asked me to write a few lines to 
you about Bapu's health, as he himself is tv)o busy and may not 
find any time to write to you today. 

Mahadevbhai must have explained to >ou what the swelling 
on Bapu’s feet was an indication of. At Bardoli he was working 
under a tremendous pressure throughout his stay there. That 
kept his b.p. up and naturally the heart had to work under a 
strain. This coupled with deficient sleep proved too much for 
the heart. So the response of the heart muscle to the demands 
on it became difficult. Swelling on the feet which is the first 
sign of a failing heart appeared. He was made to take complete 
rest after that and 1 must say he is tr>ing to make it as complete 
as possible. Mental work has bee,- reduced to a minimum 
though yesterday he again had a strenuous day writing out that 
statement in answer to the Viceroy’s comnfunique and then 
addressing those 70 delegates who have come to stay the 
Wardha scheme of education, lie is not taking any walks and 
sleeps as much as he can. The day before yesterday lie slept for 
10 hours during the night and for i during malish and for 
Ihr. during the afternoon. That made the total of sleep during 
24 hrs., 12 hours. Yesterday he slept for 9 hrs. Sleep is sound. 
The swelling on the feet is subsiding. But even when the 
swelling has completely gone he will need to take prolonged 
rest. The swelling is only an indication that the horse has been 
overwhipped beyond its capacity. Hi> b.p. yesterday was 186/ 
106 throughout the day. Today aft?r the mid-day sleep it is 
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172/100. With proper care the swelling will subside within less 
than a week. His urine is free from albumen and although the 
heart sounds show a tired heart muscle, there no cKalation of 
the heart. All this indicates a good prognosis provided Bapu 
and the rest are careful. 

YoUrs * sincerely^ 
Sushila 
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Sj GAO\, 
Via Wardha, 
October 15, 1939 

MY DIAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

Will you kindly Jet me know, as soon as possible, if there is 
any passport needed for going to Burma? I do not think there 
is any need, but 1 should like to make sure as Prithwisingh 
wants to go to Burma to sec his brother*. Perhaps Gaganvihari 
Mehta may be able to give you precise information. 

What do you make of Laithwaite's talk with Devdas. The 
outlook is gloomy, but it is quite likely that he may have 
discussed the details of the formula with Rajaji. 

Yours affectwnauly, 
Mahadev 
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SbGAON Ashram, 
Via Wardha, 
October 15, 1939 


MY DIAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I must acquaint you with the latest developments. Rajaji 
who was here for the A.I.C.C. was invited by the Viceroy, or 
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rather was asked b/ his Governor to see the Viceroy in Dejhi. 
He was rather hesitant, as he feared that people might begin to 
make afl icinds of speculations and he also had a suspicion that 
Jawaharlal and others might nyt like it 6ut Bapu was absolutely 
clear that he should go and so the rest also agreed with him. 

1 now hehr rtiat he has had two interNiews with the Viceroy 
and it caiild not be all for nothing. At all c\cnls w'e should be 
able to know something as soon as h:^ rciurns here this evening.^ 
In the mean while I pass on to you the following conversation 
between Dev das and Laithwaite when he saw him on the 
eleventh to hand him my letter. This letter I had written to him, 
at Bapu\ instance, giving him an account of the A.l.C.C. and 
the part that Jaw'aharlal had plaved in it. On reading the letter 
L. said, “Yes, I was giad in v self to sec that Nchiu had spoken 
as he had. It is so difficult to say unpopular thing." 

-V 

DrvDAS: 7’he great thing about him is his honesty. He shuns 
duplicity and that is why he spoke as he did. 

LOTHIAN- I will of course show this to H.b In fact I show 
him all that Mahadev sends me. 

Di VDAs: In fact my father wanted to write to H.E. himself 
but this i> as good as hi> letter. He had no time and he 
wd:> so tired. Well, we arc hoping that something good 
is coming out of all this. 

LOTHIAN: Well, you know that there are difficulties and it is 
an understatement to say that there are difficulties. You 
cannot get away from the f ict that the minorities are 
upset and suspicious. The Congress says we have been 
going too slow and we have not gojje far enough, but 
the minorities say, we have gone too far and too fast. 
I don’t attach much value to the^e various sects but the 
Muslims and tlic Congress are \ital. aTso yoif can’t just 
brush aside the Hindu Mahasrbha or Ambedkar. 

DLVHAS: It is impossible to deny that there is discontent 
among certain classes. But what is felt is that something 
probably could be done without sacrificing or making 
any commitment alTccting the interests of the minorities. 
That IS essential and there is really no bargaining 
because in a sense you have already got the Congress 
support and help incoming in various ways. 
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^ LOTHIAN: That is true and I know something can be done 
in a general way and the whole issue shelved in a cloud 
of words. But that would not be honest. It Wuld only 
be hoodwinking' the whole world. 

DEVDAS: There can be no question of anyone wanting the 
Government to do anything that is not absolutely honest. 
But what we feci is that the minority question is not the 
only issue. After making due allowance for the minority 
problems and its importance there is a big residue which 
concerns Englishmen themselves. There is something 
about which they have to make up their minds. They 
must face that issue some day. That issue can be faced 
today and it need not be anything of which they might 
repent when the war is over and as is expected the 
democracies have won. 

Lothian: Yes, but let me noiv take you back to my first 
point. The Mussulmans and the others — they don’t 
agree with the Congress. 

DEVDAS: I think it is fairly plain that the Congress in this 
matter has no ulterior motive against the Mussulmans. 
If anything the Congress is anxious to do everything to 
satisfy them. If H.E. is convinced of this his way should 
be clear. The Congress has no hostile designs against 
anybody. 

iotuian: You may be sure that so far as H.E. is concerned 
he has no suspicions of any kind. He understands the 
position very well. But the fact that Congressmen’s 
intentions are honest docs not take us any further as 
regard,*: the actual fact of the minorities’ suspicion but 
H.E. has the whole position before him now and he has 
received ^hc greatest possible assistance from Mr. 
Gandhi. The understanding between them is perfect. 

DEVDAS: I know my father has felt absolutely at home with 
the Viceroy and 1 am sure it is H.E. who has got to 
solve the question. I don’t think London can do any- 
thing of its own accord. 

LOTHIAN: Yes, that is another matter. London has to be 
taken into account but whatever happens nothing can 
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alter the great mutual understanding between H.E. a'n 
yJsur father. 

Yours sincerel} 
Mahadev 

PS. ) dictated this letter to Bawla and started typing 
directly. Bapu wants me to go to Calcutta on a Fool 
Errand. In case I has'e to go, I shall send you a wire. 

M.E 
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Cai-cuita, 
October 17, 1939 

MY DIAR MAIlADt VmiAI, 

1 did noi write to you about ni> own cenversation with Sir 
Maurice Gwycr. I had tea with him at his hou<.c and we talked 
for a hour and a half. I realised that the Hindii-Muslim ques- 
tion and other petty questions were likelj to cause difficulties. 
And yet 1 got an impression that something was possible to be 
done and pci haps might be done But the whole question is 
whether thaf ‘something’ will be able to satisfy Jaw-aharlalji. 
T am very hopeful that if Bapu knows 'he whole formula and 
the position of the Government, then he would be able to make 
changes as may make the offer acceptable fo the Rightists in 
the Congress. And eventually perhaps this is what is going to 
happen. 

Rajaji was very pessimistic. But if he is 100% pessimistic, 
you have to make allowance and assess its value for not more 
than 75%. I think by nature he is pessimistic. And yet there is 
no doubt there are diflScultics. 

This morning Mr. H.M. Bose phoned and asked me if you 
were coming. 1 said I did not know, if you were coming and I 
did not see why you were coming. But it looks now from your 
letter that you may come, although it may be on fool’s errand 
or wise men’s errand, whichever term might suit you! 
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*1 am staying here for a week but am ready to leave for 
Delhi any time if Bapu goes there. 

I had a letter f^om Laithwaite which Birla House" got after 
1 left Delhi, He said perhaps'he would fix some time for me 
with the Viceroy during the next week (that is this week). I 
wrote back from Benares saying that I was on my way to 
Calcutta and as His Excellency was having so many interviews, 
•I loathed to add to these interviev^s but that if he thought I 
could be of some use, he might send me a wire. But I don’t 
think I will be needed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghansh>amdas 

Syt. Mahadeviuiai Dfsai 
S rGAON 
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Calcutta, 
October 18, 1939 

MY DEAR MAnADrvniIAI, 

At last the statement has come out and it is rather dis- 
appointing. But 1 feel we deserved it. We are a house divided 
against ourselves and in such a mess the Viceroy could not 
have given us «*n/*othcr reply than what he has given. 

It is possible to interpret the statement as a dishonest as 
well as an,honestf document. Devdas who talked to me on 
phone remarked that somehow or other he did not dislike it. 
But it all depends on how a man leads it. If we look at our own 
disunity, then, one cannot help feeling that we ciixld not have 
got anything better. If, on the other hand, we bank only on 
the generosity of the Britisher and ignore our own shortcom- 
ings, then we come to a different conclusion. But I am still 
wondering whether it is not possible for Bapu to build some- 
thing constructive on the foundation of this very statement. 
Bapu is evidently to be invited again and let us hope for the 
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best. I suppose the Congress Governments will now resign. 

I ha;Ke just received your letter of the 15th. No passport is 
needed foi' going to Burma. 

Yours sincere1\\ 
Ghanshyamdas 


SiiRi Mahadevbiiai Desai 
Slgaon 
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SrGAON, 
Via Wardha, 
October 21, 1939 

MY DEAR GHANSTIYAMDASJI. 

Your letter of the 18th. The visit on fool's errand is quash- 
ed — thank God. Bapu wanted me to sec the Metropolitan in 
order to let him to approach the t’liropean to bring pressure on 
the Viceroy. On second thoughts he decided that it might be of 
no use. 

You must have read Bapu's strongly worded statement 
with a ccitawi amount of surprise — if 1 am to judge from your 
own reaction to it. But there was nothing for it but for Bapu to 
speak his mind out. He feels that the Viceroy did nothing at 
all to convert the diehard at Home, and he al^b fccis that all 
his labours in explaining his viewpoint to him were wasted. 
Yesterday the 'Fimes of India man came witU proofs of ‘An 
Appeal to Mr. Gandhi’ that was going to appear in the paper 
as an editorial. It was written, said Gopal Swaini, in consulta- 
tion with the Governor of Bombay. Bapu has given him a long 
interview which I dare say will be wired everywhere by the 
NPI and which you will have seen before this is in your hands. 
It is up to the Government to respond to the suggestion made 
therein. It is one of the most constructive efforts of Bapu and 
might have the importance that the Teethal interview had. But 
Munshi who phoned yesterday from 2078 Delhi said to me 
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that to Jagdish's suggestion that the V. should see Bapu again 
the latter said: ‘‘It is no use. Why should I drag him he*"e, when 
I know that I can give Ijiim nothing more?” 

That is all I can say today. 

Yours affectionately^ 
Mahadev 
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Calcutta, 
October 23, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADLVBHAI, 

In my opinion the resolution of the Working Committee 
was extremely dignified. J do not know what the Viceroy i> 
going to do but 1 cannot conceive that all that has been done 
during the last two years will now be undone suddenly. It will 
all depend on how we tackle the question, but so far 1 think we 
have played our cards well and I hope eventually vve will 
succeed. But that u only a hope. On the surface of it the things 
look very gloomy. 

I hope Bapu is keeping quite well. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyarndas 


Shri Matiadlvbhai Desai 
Si gaon 
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November 29, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

This enclosed cutting referring to the speech of Jawaharlalji 
has caused some irritation here. His reference to the Viceroy’s 
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offer of giving some big posts and getting ready lor the crisis is, 
in my opinion, not very helpful. 

1 had.a long talk today with Laithwaite and he will convey 
the whole thing to the Vicero>. After that perhaps I will see His 
excellency if he so desires. If there is anylliiiig important, I will 
write to you again. 

Yours sincerely^ 
Ghanshyarada^ 


SyT. MAHAOrVIiHAl Dr SAT 
Wardha 
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November 30, 1939 

MY DLAR MAHADrVBIUI, 

I have not vet met any big boss but from the atmosphere 
here I gather that the position is something like this 

1. The Viceroy is extremely anxious to resolve the diffe- 
rences and get the Ci>ngress back in office but he would not 
be allowed to make an> declaration which would in any way 
offend the Muslims. It is unposssiblc for them to do so at 
this stage. After w'c have resigned, the Punjab and Bengal 
ministers have been taking a v- ry defiant altitude. Rama- 
svvamy Mudaliar, the Commerce Mcmbcr,#M\(i recently went 
to Calcutta, was waited upon by a deputation consisting of 
Eiiiopean jute mill-owner^. 1 hey vci> bj^teily complained 
against the ministers saying that on accouiit^of constant 
speculation by the ministeis the business had become veiy 
unstable in Calcutta. The Commerce Member, of course, 
could not give them any consolation. The Punjab and 
Bengal ministries arc reported to have told the Government 
of India that under the instructions of the Muslim League 
they were carrying their resignations in their pc'ckets. And 
since the Congress ministries have resigned, people here dare 
not offend them. 
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2. The Home Cabinet seems to feel that the Viceroy has 
already offended the princes and they would not like him 
to take any risk as far as the Muslims are concerned unless 
they could be sure of placating the Congress in reasonable 
way. And even they will hot take any big risk with the 
Muslims. They cannot forget that in the near Bast all the 
powers are Muslim Powers and just now they are involved 
in war. 

3. The Muslims will not settle with us under any cir- 
cumstances unless we are prepared to give them vetoing 
power in constitutional matters. Jinnah and others arc 
bitterly complaining that Jawaharlal never tried to nego- 
tiate with them and now they have taken up the attitude 
that when Jawaharlal sees Jinnah next time, Jinnah will tell 
him that they could both talk as individuals but that if we 
really wanted to negotiate, the Congress must write officially 
to the Muslim League recognising the latter as the represen- 
tative of the Muslim community of India. And 50-50 will 
be the basis. 

There is thus no chance of a settlement. Men like Jagdish 
and Ramaswamy Mudaliar and some other feel that had we 
been in office the Muslims would have been in a better mood to 
settle with us. Now there will be no settlement so far as they are 
concerned. They are all still hoping that Gandhiji will do some- 
thing to resolve the differences and get the Congress ministries 
back in the provinces. Every high placed Hindu here seems to 
feel that unless we are in power the Muslims will never settle. Sir 
Jagdish, of coursi?, feels that if by any chance we get in the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Viceroy, eight provinces and the Centre 
will become more or less Congress governments. I think there is 
much in what tncy say. I am just letting you know how the 
wind blows. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 


Shri Mahadlvbhai Desai 
Wardha 
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December 8, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADFVBHAl, 

Thcre^ is a feeling here, and although the Viceroy does not 
associate himself with it, I feel his mind also is prejudiced, that 
the Rightists and the Leftists are jointly playing a game. The 
Rightist comes and asks fol* a certain gesture and when some- 
thing is conceded, it is not accepted. It is not realised that the 
fault IS of H. M. G. themselves who made declarations after 
declarations without finding out whether their declaration would 
be accepted by the Congres;^ or not. Yet the fact remains that 
the Viceroy’s stocks with H. M. G. have gone down. He has 
had a defeat twice and now he is somewhat chary of making 
any declaration. Bapu's article about the definition of Dominion 
Status also was misunderstood here although they should not 
have done so. And Jawaharlalji’s attack on the U.P. civilians 
too has caused a lot oi’ initation among the civilians. The 
Viceroy therefore in a way has resigned to the defeat and per- 
haps the read ionary clement is getting more powerful. 

The Vicero> complained about Bapu’s article and he said his 
hands were being weakened, lie was rather gloomy and felt as if 
nothing more could be done since anything that he said would 
be rejected by the Congress. The defeat, according to him, was 
accepted not because he did not want to do anything but because 
it was impossible to placate the Congress. And the difficulty 
about the Mussulmans, of course, is a real difficulty. 1 therefore 
again saw Laithwailc today and had a long talk with him. The 
result of this talk has been that he has beguS tef see the thing 
in a different light. 1 told him that he w'as seeing things which 
did not exist and he is prepared to accept my assiyancc. The 
net result of the talk is that in consultation with Rajaji, if Rajaji 
helps me, I will put forward a formuh* toLaithwaitc on behalf 
of myself and he has promised to he»p me by giving me cons- 
tructive criticism and also help me in revising the draft, but 
onlv on behalf of himself. If wc both can find a common 
ground, then the next step would be that 1 will have to show it 
to Bapu. In case it is necessary, you may have to come to 
Calcutta because coming and going to and from Wardha would 
waste a lot of time, at any rate in the preliminary stage. 
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I have spoken to you all these things on phone. Luckily, 
Rajaji comes tomorrow and it will be a great help. 

Yoiirt. sincerely^ 
Ghanshyamdas 


Shri Mahadfvbhai Desai 

SfcGAON 

i Via Wardiia 
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On Way Back to Wardha, 
December 25, 1939 

MY D^AR CilIANSlIYAMDASJI, 

1 have been practically on the mo\e for the last two weeks 
and quite out of touch with things at home. Everyone that I 
met in Madras said that the Viceroy would sec Bapu in Bombay. 
I do not know how far this is true, but if there is some truth in 
this, you must know. Is Devdas still there? 

Jamnadas Gandhi who was working in Bachharaj Co. and 
was getting Rs. 400 has applied for the post of Asst. Sales 
Manager advertised by the Sugar Syndicate. He is Maganlal 
Gandhi’s brother, quite competent and incorruptible. If you 
have any voice in the selection, I would ask you to consider his 
application favourably. Devdas might tell you more about him. 

Yours, 

Mahadev 


PtV. Any chance of our meeting now? 
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December 28, 1939 


MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

I forgot to tell you on phone that Mr. Southby met me at the 
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Viceroy’s House here and asked me to remember him to you. 
You stem to have struck very fast friendship with him. He ex- 
pressed a'^desire that next time when you are in Delhi, I should 
make arrangement for him to Jiave a quite meeting with you. 1 
told hini that I was hoping that Bapu would go to Delhi and so 
you would *be there about the middle of January. 

Yours affectionately, 
Ghanshyamdas 


ShRI MaHADEVBHAI DlSAf 

StGAON 

Wardha 
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December 28, 1939 

MY dear MAHADEVBHAI, 

With reference to Jamnadas Gandhi, I will speak to 
Brajmohan who has got some voice in the matter. But I under- 
stand, if I am not mistaken, that a Mohammedan gentleman 
has already been recommended very strongly by Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad for the post . id 1 am not sure whether Brajmohan 
has not already taken action. 

You ask me if there is any chan of our meeting in the near 
future. I am hoping that wc will meet in Delhi, but how far this 
hope will materialise, time alone will show. I nott)nly met South- 
by but 1 have been keeping in touch with the other family mem- 
bers of the Viceroy. The Viceroy, I am told Trom c^ery quarter, 
is depressed because he is disappointed. Lady fjiililhgow told 
me that the Viceroy was dreaming tint during his term of olUce 
a new India will be born and the hope had not materialised so 
far. This time, if Bapu is invited, he should sit down in Delhi 
and not leave the things incomplete. Either there should be a 
complete settlement or a final ‘No’. 1 am sure in my own mind* 
that with the desire to settle on both sides, which 1 think is al- 
ready there, there is no reason why a settlement should not be 
arrived at. 
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Woula It oe correct to say tnat so far we have simply talked 
and not come to brass tacks? 

Dr. Profulla Ghosh met me the other day and told me that 
Bapu said that he would ask me to relieve him of his promise 
to visit Pilani because he wanted to have leisure to “cook up” 
the things. I told him that I would never think of*drawing on 
his time, when he was busy with such an important task. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ghanshyamdas 

PS. Since writing the above, I have talked to Brajmohan 
about Jamnadas Gandhi and he tells me that there is at 
present no desire to fill up the vacancy. All the samj, 
he promised to recommend the name of Jamnadas 
Gandhi. 

G. D. 


Shri Mahadevbhai Dlsai 
Seoaon 
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December 29, 1939 

MY DEAR MAHADEVBHAI, 

1 have bean Weting a number of people just now, as 
Calcutta is humming with all the big guns. I am not writing to 
you in detail whut talk 1 had with whom. But 1 have formed 
a definite impression on the following points: 

1. Dominion Status of the Westminster Statute type is 
assured and could be achieved immediately after the termi- 
nation of War. 

2. During the War period maximum application of this 
Status could be arranged through the Consultative Com- 
mittee and by enlargement of the Viceroy’s Cabinet and 
eventually by establishment of Federation with such modi- 
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fications as we demand. 

i. The Communal tension is the greatest stumbling block 
in oui* way, but it could be solved on the basis of Coalition 
Government in U.P., Bihac, the Punjab, Bengal and Assam. 
The basis of Coalition would be agreement on the election 
manifesto of the majority party and then inclusion of com- 
munal representatives in the cabinet duly elected by their 
co-religionists. Where the minority is below 10%, coalitiorv 
would not be necessary. Since we can get coalition on subs- 
tantially our own programme in the Punjab and Bengal, I 
don’t sec why we should fear to reciprocate in Bihar and 
U. P. There is no danger, if such coalition is arrived at after 
thorough discussion about ihe principles. 

4. The question of Defence and princes will ha\e to be 
settled during the War period. But once we are in the 
Viceroy’s cabinet, the question could be easily settled since 
the atmosphere would become quite different once we come 
back. And if these two things arc settled between ourselves 
and H.M.G., then even before the termination of War, we 
will have freedom in practice. 

Don't you think that in the picture that 1 have drawn we 
get all that we need and that we can digest? And don’t you 
think that independence is more or less assured of realisation 
through this process? And ^ that be so, then why should we 
create an atmosphere of light? 

Bapu perhaps would be invited to Delhi alter some time 
and 1 should think that on these lines it would be possible to 
arrive at a settlement. Tliere seems to be a deSire*lo create coali- 
tion even iu Bengal before it is done elsewhere by way of ges- 
ture so that we may have to reciprocate in either provinces. But 
since it is known that the Congress is not ou^ to accept office, 
there is hesitation in making such an offer. It serves the pur- 
pose of everyone here by beginning coalition in Bengal first of 
all because the present Government is such as is disliked by 
all except the Muslim League. 

Yours sincerely, • 
Ghanshyamdas 
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Maganwadi, 
Wardha (C. P.), 

DEAR GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I hope you arc getting regular news about Bapu's health. I 
had your wire, to which Bapu sent a reply to the cflfect that 
Dr. Gilder and Dr. Jivraj Mehta had already examined him, 
but Bidhan had the right to come whenever he liked. J hope, 
you had that wire. Since then Dr. Clement C. Chcaernian, 
M. D., M.R.C.P., has examined him yesterday, lie could tell 
the condition to be more stisfaclory than the Bombay doctors 
report indicated. Today’s bulletin is enclosed herewith. But the 
fact is that temporary alleviation of symptoms is little conso- 
lation. Because, if the symptoms continue to disappear and 
reappear off and on, it would mean that the tioublc has only 
for the time being gone underground, but continues to brew 
all the same. Bapu himself regards it as the beginning of a new 
phase which necessitates a corresponding change in his mode 
of life. He must curtail his “pravntti” and depend more and 
more upon “sankalp” and the power of silence. Whether he 
will be able to do so and extend the span of his life to the 
desired limit as he put it, will depend on the co-operation of 
all concerned, ^'mention this to you so that you might be able 
to apply your organising mind to it and help to give it a con- 
crete shape, 

I shall send you a copy of the letter you have asked for as 
soon as the Rajkumari can supply me with one. 

The letter from the V. to which Laithwaite referred in the 
course of your talk with you was received the other day. Bapu 
has replied to it saying that if his (B’s) ignorance could be dis- 
' pclled through personal contact, he would be willing to run up 
to Delhi even at the risk of a collapse. 

Bapu is getting more and more convinced that there can be 
no surrender on a moral issue such as the Rajkot involved. 
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The Thakore is there by virtue of the British Government. 
His plighted word is therefore binding upon the government. 
If we cannot check goondaism within the Indian states, or a 
palpable and manifest breach) of fail'll by*an Indian prince, 
under compulsion from above, we shall have to be ready to 
witness helfilessly the scrapping of the Government of India 
Act in toto in the near future. 

Yesterday I had gone to meet the President at the Railway, 
station. On our return, we just dropped at Jamnalalji's bung- 
alow. Just at that time there was a trunk call from Rajkot, Ba 
and Maniben speaking. The Thakore had sent them word that 
as Bapu was reported to be scriou-.ly ill, Ba could be sent to 
Wardha. They must have insisted on asecrtainiiig the facts fc'r 
therasehes fust. So they had been brought to Rajkot lor (hat 
purpose. 1 gave them the csact details of Bapu's conditiiin and 
warned them against being taken in by any such ruse. Tlicv 
seemed happy and chccriul. Ba did not want anybodj to worry 
about her. 

Yours sincerely, 
P>arclal 
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Bulktin on Bapu's Health 

From yesterday the sw'olling on Bapu’s feet has again in- 
creased a little. The b. p. u also tending to l\g up. For the last 
three days he has gi\cn up olHcrving silence and has been busy 
with sisilors. Physical rest and low die' is being continued. 
His b. p. last ciening v/as 190/110. > day after mid-day sleep 

is 176/104. 


Sushila Nayar 
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Bulletin on Banu’s Health 


Segaon, 

' Wardha, 

Bapu is steadily improving. There is hardly any swelling on 
the feet today. His weight today v'as 107 lbs, i.e., a loss of 2^ 
lbs from last Sunday. 

Diet consists of 8 oz milk, 6-7 oranges, 40 oz glucose, 60 oz 
green vegetables. 

Physical rest will be continued for about a week more and 
if all goes well he will be able to begin taking walks from next 
week. 

The heart sounds arc much belter. B. P. today at 5 a.m. 
was 180/104. 

Sushila Nayar 
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Slgaon, 

Wardha, 

First Member 
Rajkot 

THANKS WIRF. YOU ARf SILl NT ABOUT HUNOIR STRIKl. HAVE 
AGAIN LONG WIRE ABOUT ATROCITII.S. DIFFICULT DISBELILVE. EVERY 
DAY tJRGF. GROWING THAT I SHOULD MYSI LF LUNGh. AGONY OF 
ruler’s breach of FAITH COUPL1.S WITH GROWING TALIS OF 
(TERRORISM BECOMING UNBI ARABLE. HAVE NO DESIRE EMBARRASS 
TIIAKORE SAHEB OR COUNCIL WOULD LIKE YOU LISTEN TO VOICE 
OF OLD MEN CLAIMING TO BE RAJKOT’S FRIENDS. 


Gandhi 
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Unpublished Notes of an Interview with Gandhiji of 
Mr. Steel, Correspondent of “The New York Times” 

QursriON: What is your idea of independence? 
answlr: By independence I mean complete withdrawal of 
British power from India. It may be partnership at wil> 
betw'een two nations enjoying independent status to be 
terminated by cither at will. It need not be different from 
Dominion Status. It won’t be perhaps a happy term for 
India which is ethnologically and politically so different. 
But perhaps this term is as clastic a> tlic Engli'»h Con- 
stitution, and if it could be found to cover a cU'.i life 
India, and if India can come to an honourable agree- 
ment with England, I would not quarrel abonj words. If 
British statesmen feel it convenient to use the word 
‘Dominion Status’ about India rather than any other in 
order to describe that honourable agreement, 1 will not 
quarrel. 

QUEsnoN: There are elements in the Congress like Mr. Bose 
and his party, who want Absolute Independence outside 
the Empire? 

answer: It is only question of terminology. We may speak 
different language ’ ut wc mean the same thing. ‘Jf 
partnership feasible,’ 1 say to Subhas Babu, ‘How 
would you call it?’ He would say that the British will not 
yield so easily as 1 would imagine. He would prefer to 
cultivate the idea that India can exist*’ as^an independent 
entity. 1 would say it would suit my temperament better 
to use the language that I use, and it*would^show that I 
believed in the essential identity ol hiunan nature. 
question: Are there any negotiations going on at present 
between you and the authorities about the Federation? 
answer: None whatsoever. The present Viccro> is not built 
that way. 

QurSTioN: How do you mean? " 

answer: He does not believe in doing things privately or 
secretly. He would lay all his cards on the tabic. At any 
rate that is my opinion, I think he does believe that no 
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' cause will be damaged by open negotiation. 

But the Federation will not come because it is acceptable 
neither to the Congress nor to the Mu^salmans and 
princes. 1 am inclined to think that the British statesman 
will not impose the Federation upon India. They will 
try to placate all parties. That at any rate'is my hope. 
It would be a first class tragedy if it i^ imposed on 
India. The federal structur*e cannot be brought into 
being in the opposition and sullenness. If it is not 
wanted by any of the parties, it would be the height of 
imprudence to force it. 
question: What is the alternative? 

answir: it may be to offer something acceptable to all or 
cither of the three parties. 

quistion: But you do not believe with Mr. Bose that it 
would be useful to issue an ultimatum? 
answer: That is the fundamental difference between Mr. 
Bose and me. Not that the ultimatum is in iuclf wrong, 
but it has to be backed by an effective sanction and 
there is no non-violent sanction today. If all parties 
could come to an honourable understanding a non- 
violent sanction can be easily foiged. 
question: Is the situation with regard to the Hindu-Muslim 
question worse? 

answer: It is apparently getting worse. But 1 have a hope 
that ultimately we are bound to come together. The 
interests that bind us are so tremendous that leaders of 
both sections must come to terms. That w'c appear to be 
farthestepdrt today is a natural outcome of the awaken- 
ing that has taken place. It has emphasised points of 
difference, lircjudiccs, jealousies and new demands arc 
going into being every day making confusion worse 
confounded. But i hope out of chaos order is going to 
rise. 

question: Can the differences between the Muslim League 
and the Congress be bridged? 
answer: The differences are insubstantial. 
question: You think the time is not yet ripe for an 
ultimatum? What then do you think should be the next 
move? 
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answer: The next move is to put our house in order, 
immediately we have done it, and brought together 
vgyrious elements wc should be ready. 
question: How do you expect the W.S. to help you? 
answer: I expect much from the LF.S. by way of enlightened 
ft-iemdly criticism, if it must be criticism, what I find 
today is excessive praise of Indian effort or hopelessly 
unenlightened criticism. The Press has taken very little 
trouble to enlighten American opinion along the righ^ 
lines. 

question: Docs your renunciation of the Gwyer Award 
imply an abandonment of cITorl? 
answir: On the contrary. Having cased myself of this 
burden of error, 1 feel as light as a bird and freer to 
continue my effort to improve conditions in the Indian 
states. 
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SlGAON, 

Wardiia, 

MY D1 AK ACiATUA, 

At last 1 have a copy of your personal letter. Jt is exhaustive. 
Of course you will come when you are ready, I am writing to 
G. about your passage. You must not 4)e ^angrv with your 
friends about their writing to me. But I am at case, now that 
I have your assurance that you will always let me know your 
wants no matter whether 1 can supply them or not* 

You are having an anxious time there. Nothing but good 
can come out of these contacts. I U^ok forward to your account 
of the happenings. 

Here the Federation discussion does not worry me. The 
question of the release of political prisoners does. I have not yet 
made an impression upon the powers that be that their release 
cannot but make for peace. Their declaration of non-violence 
needs to be taken at its value. I can certainly work upon it and 
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hold the declarants to their promise. But the authorities are 
timid. However, 1 am patiently working at it and have not lost 
hope that they will be released before it is too late. ^ am well, 
considering the strain I am going through. 

Love. 


Yours, 

Bapu 




So mucb is good that our future depends on 
our strength, truthfulness, courage, determina- 
tion, diligence and discipline. 

July JS, 1937 

Being an ardent believer in the efficacy of non- 
violence, I do ''a>ot have any faith in any such 
punitive system — it is one and the sam; thing, 
wiuether the punishment entails violence on 
a single individual or violence commuted for 
purpose of general welfare of the society. 

m * * 

India will rise or fall by the quality of Ihe sum- 
total of the acts of her many millions. IndiM- 
duals however high they may be are of no 
account except in so far as they represent the 
many millions. 

April 2, 1939 


M.K. Gaodtd 



